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Editorial 


Working in Orissa, in the field of culture and research, one experiences the bitter 
truth of inadequacies. One realises how fast time flies, how much of time and energy 
is consumed to fight for survival and for a respectable place in society. Nothing is 
achieved without a price and most of the time the price is as precious as one's life. 


Pandit Nilamani Mishra was the best example, a victim of his time and a great 
survivor of all odds and inadequacies. He, in his unassuming way inspired us, Dr. 
Bhagaban Panda and myself. Our workplace was the Orissa State Museum and the 
neighbouring Kalpana Flats were, where we lived with our families, moving in and 
out from mundane living to cultural heights. 


Pandit Mishra has left a legacy and although we two editors are part of that legacy; 
editing palmleaf manuscripts, writing and publishing books, conducting seminars and 
enriching the self and the world, Dr. Panda holds the fort. To me, in Dr. Panda, Pandit 
Mishra lives, the same dhoti and shirt clad, white haired young man walks up and 
down from Kedar Gauri to Kedarnath Research Institute. 


The Department of Culture where we three together worked for decades 
developed no tradition of honouring the dead. The living there was no less 
disgraceful. Such niceties are then left to concerned friends and admirers. This 
commemoration volume is the culmination of their concerns and connections for 
whom Pandit Mishra is still a reality transformed into a faith. 


I wish to thank colleagues, friends and authors for their significant contributions 
to the volume. I also wish to record the magnanimous help rendered by Panditji’s 
family in making this volume possible. Our thanks are also due to Sri Manjit Singh 
of Harman Publishing House who brought the publication out in a commendable 
manner. 

I sincerely hope that this volume will be as enjoyable for the readers as it has been 
for us to bring together. 


Bhubaneswar 2000 Dinanath Pathy 
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Pandit Nilamani Mishra: 
A Profile of a Personality 
Dinanath Pathy 


Pandit Nilamani Mishra was a modern man with a traditional upbringing and a 
frame of mind. He was an old humanist in a modern world. His outlook was global 
but his resources were severely limited. These two cross-generic statements do not 
necessarily pose a contradiction in portraying the man and his achievements. Rather 
both the traditional and modern outlooks had been juxtaposed in his convictions, 
beliefs and working modes towards a synthesis. They did not run parallel but were 
knit closely together, often complementing and in unison effecting positively his 
working process and outlook. Thus, the person who started his life as a Karmakandin 
Brahmin under the patronage of matha and temple could later absorb shocks of 
vitiation of his convictions pertaining to caste and creed. 


Pandit Mishra’s personality betrays any kind of categorisation in the field of 
scholarship and creativity. He was the Curator of Sanskrit Studies in the Orissa State 
Museum and one does not know how to differentiate the nomenclature from the 
Curator of Sanskrit Manuscripts which included Oriya and other illustrated 
manuscripts as well. As Curator of illustrated palmleaf manuscripts he was nearer 
to Orissan art which obviously he was not. He was neither a Sanskrit scholar, nor 
a creative Oriya writer. He was neither a historian nor an archaeologist. He was 
neither a linguist nor a poet. But, he touched all the facets of research and creativity 
in literature, history, archaeology, art and translations. 


He had a multidimensional personality with a wide variety of activities and 
experiences. He was truly a museum man, a model cultural personality who strove 
all his life not to achieve material success and a career but he always aspired to learn, 
to share, to disseminate, to promote Orissan culture in whatever ways and means 
he could through literary prose, translations, novels, children’s literature, creative 
and scholastic endeavours and organisational avenues. His critics would put it the 
other way: “He was a jack of all trades and master of none.” But one has to bear in 
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mind and accept with all humility that he was the master of his own unique struggle, 
own committed self and displayed stupendous achievements, a few could even aspire, 
keeping aside its realisation. It was an exemplary journey from a caretaker to a curator, 
from a cook to a scholar. Pandit Mishra’s organising skills are exemplified in the 
Palmleaf Section of the Orissa State Museum, in the Kedarnath Research Institute, in 
the large number of publications and in bringing up his large family. In the role of 
an inspirer he is no less. He has inspired many young aspirants into research and 
creative writing. Pandit Mishra after his retirement from the Museum, never looked 
back but recreated his own habitat—the Kedarnath Research Institute where he 
could renew his activitiee—again seminars, publications, again a library and so on. 
Apparently the institute was for his one time mentor Kedarnath. Although I do not 
doubt his unflinching devotion to Kedarnath, but how many of us could pursue an 
ideology—a dream to such an extended height? 1 am convinced, he would have 
anyway created an institution with or without Kedarnath to fulfil his dreams. He just 
needed a forum and it was there and he became a workalcoholic, day and night 
dreaming of his institution and silently suffering for it. 


Pandit Mishra was a fountainhead of information. The title ‘Pandit’ was a 
spontaneous affixture by his admirers. Had he been in jeans, no colleague would have 
dared to address him as ‘Pandit’. Paramananda Acharya and Kedarnath Mahapatra 
made the title recurrent and official. When he was the Curator, the palmleaf section 
was the centre point of attraction in the entire museum complex. Scholars of all hues, 
Ph.D. aspirants, eminent people of the stature of Dr. Kapila Vatsyayan, Prof. Hermann 
Kulke, Prof. Stietencron, Prof. Joanna Williams, Dr. Eberhard Fischer, Padmasree 
Sanjukta Panigrahi, Padmabhusan Kelucharan Mahapatra, Guru Deba Prasad Das 
used to frequent his place. When he was gone, “the light was gone” from the palmleaf 
section. 


Pandit Mishra loved palmleaf manuscripts more than he researched on them. It 
was the joy of sheer touch which used to fill in his inner void and provide meaning 
to his being. This love was a kind of bondage which existed between a wife and a 
husband or between a father and a son, a relation beyond the official parameter. This 
at times landed him in complascent situations. Pandit Mishra’s love for palmleaf 
manuscripts turned into moha and finally proved to be his undoing. He died of acute 
asthma, a result of an allergy emanating from the dust of palm leaves which finally 
lead to cardiac arrest. 


The formation of the Orissa Cultural Forum to research into different facets of 
Orissan Culture was a landmark in Orissan indological studies. Pandit Mishra got 
into it wholeheartedly. Each Purnima, full moon evening in the precincts of the 
Kedargouri temple complex, there was virtually a gathering of stalwarts: Sanskrit 
scholars, anthropologists, archaeologists, painters, dancers, musicians and writers, 
who made each sitting a seminar. Out of these friendly and informal get-togethers 
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emerged a series of much needed publications on various aspects of Orissan Culture 


ranging from Orissa’s Cultural History which went into several editions later to Sakta 
Culture, Vaishnava Culture, Martial Culture, Folk Culture, etc. 


He has received a number of awards for his achievements in the field of literature. 
The significant awards are The Prajatantra Samiti Vishuva Award (1961) from Dr. 
Harekrushna Mahatab, Uttar Pradesh Government Award (1973-74), Uttar Pradesh 
Hindi Sansthan Award (1976-77), Bihar Government Hindi Award (1983), Central 
Sahitya Akademi Translation Award (1991), Orissa Sahitya Akademi Ovation (1993) 
and Utkal Sahitya Samaj Award (1993). 


Pandit Mishra’s exemplary personal qualities Vaishnaviya Dinata (extreme 
humility) at times overshadowed his scholarship and knowledge. He had no time 
to be jealous of others, really no time. He only worked and worked. Work was his 
tonic as well as strength. You can judge yourself from the legacy he had left behind. 
In a state like Orissa, to be committed to a principle, to honesty and to work for culture 
is to endanger oneself in poverty and suffer from indifferences, jealousy of friends, 
unnecessary criticisms, humilities and insults. Of course the arena outside ‘culture’ 
is not at all bright and conducive. 


Pandit Mishra’s uniqueness lies in being prolific and in his determination to grow 
and march ahead in spite of insurmountable difficulties. He was a person not to easily 
accept defeats on any front, profession or family. Writing became his biological and 
psychological habit and throughout his life he wrote, translated, edited, compiled 
and catalogued. He has published more than 50,000 pages, a record number with a 
wide variety. 

The achievements of Pandit Nilamani Mishra could be phased out in the following 
categories: 


Pandit Mishra as a scholar : Authored more than 500 research papers in Oriya, 
Hindi and English which are published in leading journals of the country including 
Rashtra Bharati published from Wardha, Kanchan Prabha published from Kanpur, 
Sri Gurudev published from Maharashtra, Nav Bharat Times published from 
Mumbai and Delhi, Jhankara and Paurusha published from Cuttack. 


Pandit Mishra as a creative writer: He has tried his hand at creating six novels, 
out of which Chhaili Radha has been published in 1987. The other five Chipko, Jaya 
Jagannatha, Sri Krishna, Chandrika, Muktiduta, are yet to be published. These would 
undoubtedly focus on the creative literary merits of Pandit Mishra. He has also written 
a number of books for children. All these books are intended to inculcate a love for 
the country’s heritage among the younger generation. 


Pandit Mishra as a Curator: He has collected a number of palmleaf manuscripts 
and enriched the palmleaf gallery. Engaging traditional pandits and scholars he has 
copied a great number of rare and valuable manuscripts and contributed significantly 
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to the publication of Amaru Sataka, a Selection of Hlustrated Palmleaf Manuscripts 
from Orissa State Museum and Ushabhilasa. 


Pandit Mishra as an Editor: Following in the footsteps of Kedarnath Mahapatra, 
Pandit Mishra has edited a number of catalogues of Sanskrit and Oriya Manuscripts 
from the collection of Orissa State Museum. Fortunately these are the only catalogues 
from the Museum and unfortunately no other section has been able to publish 
catalogues of antiquities preserved and displayed. Publication of illustrated cata- 
logues is yet to become an essential component of Museum activities. 


Pandit Mishra as a Translator: He used to immediately get hold of important 
books that were awarded or became popular outside the state. In the process, twenty 
titles have been translated which make pleasant reading and finally won him the 
Central Sahitya Akademi Translation Award. 


Pandit Mishra was at the centre stage of the Orissan cultural scene for the last 
three decades. Therefore any discussion, assessment or evaluation would entitle him 
a place of pride, be it editing, or cataloguing, translation or compilation, literary 
criticism, or creative literature. It would also bring into focus a host of luminaries 
of Orissa with whom he had interacted or associated. Pandit Nilamani Mishra as a 
personality will have a lasting impact on Orissan cultural history. 


A Brief Life Sketch of Pandit Nilamani Mishra 


Nilamani Mishra was born in the village of Charampa in the district of Balasore 
(undivided) in the year 1929 as the eldest son of Purushottama Mishra and Gelhei 
Devi. He studied in the local school and then at Puri. He obtained Sahitya Acharya 
and Rashtrabhasa Ratna degrees. He taught Hindi and Sanskrit in the Rama Chandra 
Biharilal High School from 1952-55. He married Krushnapriya Devi in the year 1952. 
Then he shifted to Bhubaneswar and joined the Orissa State Museum as Caretaker 
in 1957 and, later promoted to Gallery Assistant of the Manuscript Section and rose 
to become Curator till his retirement in the year 1987. He was the founder Secretary 
of the Kedarnath Research Institute till his death in the year 1997. He had been 
appointed as a member of the Government of India Sanskrit Grants Committee, 
National Museum Art Acquisition Committee, Member of the Senate of Sri Jagannatha 
Sanskrit University and Editor of Sri Jagannatha Dasakruta Bhagavata published by 
the Orissa Sahitya Akademi. 
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Who is an Arya? 


Susri M. Vikram and Arun Kumar 


European imperialists, in search of materials and markets for their goods, made 
abundant by the newly ushered in Industrial Revolution, embarked upon the conquest 
of the globe. To conceal their naked greed, however, they were dubious enough to 
launch their Christian Fathers first, who were fired by the mission of saving the souls 
of the heattiens. As their ideal was not the so-called mild Christ (see, The Holy Bible, 
Exodus 1.15.3; Deuteronomy 2.33-35, 3.6,20-13; Samuel 1.15.3; Matthew 34-36; St.Luke 
12.51-53,19.27;. John 6.53, etc) but the masochist Paul, soon they became very eagerly 
and energetically engaged in the task of separating the souls from the body by 
exterminating, annihilating and, when neither of the two were possible, conspiring 
to subjugate the populations that were different from them both in skin colour and 
physical features. 


The rediscovery of the Greek pagan humanism, however, neccessitated a search 
for some sort of moral prop for their otherwise heinous acts of genocide perpetrated 
on the populations that were different from them. This led to the study of the history 
of the foreign people with a view to find out real or imaginary, factual or concocted 
parallels to be cited as justification or else, at least, as a continuation of the past trend 
prevailing in those lands. As the whole edifice of the Christian ethos was raised on 
verifiable hoax and manipulation or even concoction of the data (Thomas Paine, The 
Age of Reason, Delhi 1997), the idea of the orginal sin and the psychology of 
convincing the kid to own up the guilt so that the punishment meted out by the wolf 
is readily acceptible to him played an important role in their imperialist designs. It 
is, therefore, that their scholars began interpreting and thereby misinterpreting and 
perverting the other ancient cultures and civilisations to infuse in their carriers a sense 
of past guilt, so that the present be readily accepted as a resultant nemesis thereof. 


To achieve any semblance of success and also to maintain the myth of British justice 
and impartiality, the trader-turned-imperialists hunted for an outsider to further their 
nefarious design in denigrating the ancient ethos and culture of India. At long last, 
Max Muller, a poor German academic freshly out of a French University, was lured 
by his love of lucre to join them in editing and (mis-) translating the Veda, with the 
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sole motive of ‘uprooting all that has sprung from it during the last three thousand 
years’ (from a letter to his wife in 1866, The life and Letters of R.H.F.Max Muller, 
London 1902, 1.346). It was, perhaps he, who first propounded the pernicious theory 
that the term’Arya’ in the Veda stood for a member of a victorious aggressor race, 
which poured down the north-western passes and not only annihilated the black 
natives but also subjugated the residual population into slavery (Introduction to the 
English Translation of the Rgveda). This idea of an Aryan race and its racial superiority 
was soon picked up by the romantically inclined emotional Germans and seems to 
have led to the unification of the petty German Principalities on the crest of the rising 
tide of nationalism and to the eventual victory of the German arms over the French 
in 1871. 


This was, however, perceived as a potential threat to the British position and 
interests in India and elsewhere. Max Muller was, therefore, on the horns of dilemma: 
his position was being complicated by his pressing need for sponsors in England for 
his ambitious plan and project and his emotional involvement with German 
nationalism. The fear of the displeasure of his British masters in England and the 
consequent return to the mire of poverty was so great that he was left with no choice 
but to eschew his German nationalism and to repudiate his previous pronouncement. 
Thus in 1872, before the audience of a German university in Strassburg in the occupied 
French territory, he proclaimed that the term Arya stands, not for any particular type 
of physically identifiable man, but only and only for a group of look-alike languages. 
But once a mischief, be it of a deed or an idea, is done, it can never be that easily 
undone. It is, therefore, that in 1888, unable to contain the devil that he himself had 
helped to let loose, Max Muller burst out: ‘I had declared again and again that if 1 
say Aryan, I mean neither blood not bone, nor skulls, nor hair, 1 mean simply those 
who speak the Aryan language’ (Biographies of Words and the Home of the Aryans, 
London 1888: 120). 


Though this outbrust is much acclaimed, he does not appear to have been really 
Serious and sincere in his repudiation. In his subsequent writings he continued to 
speak not only of * a different Aryan language and its descendants, but also of a 
corresponding ‘Aryan Race’ (Sri Julien Huxley, Race in Europe, Oxford 1939:9). Be 
what it may, in the thirties and forties of the present century, the Nationalist leader 
of his Germany, Adolf Hitler adopted the term ‘Arya’ and its supposed racial 
connotation to launch his extermination camps and now, not only in European 
countries, but the world over, a mere reference to this term is sufficient to evoke 
visions of the atrocious and inhuman torture chambers set up in its name and to bring 
bile up the throat. 


However, long before the motivated mis-interpretation imputed under the garb 
of scientific research and thrust down the throats of the conquered nation with 
imperial impudence, the great lexicographer had defined ‘Arya’ as “mahakula kulin 
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arya sabhya sajjana sadhavah", that is, one who is not only born in a reputable family 
but also nurtured in such a way as to develop gentle behaviour and demeanour, good 
nature and righteous conduct. Much before he could have arrived at this definition, 
the dramatic literature of this hoary land of ours, always had made a wife address 
her husband as Aryaputra—son of an ‘Arya’ and a husband her wife as ‘Aryae’ - a 
feminine vocative of Arya. All in all, these terms of address reflected the cultivated 
refinement on the part of the user and the resultant respect for one so addressed. 
It, therefore, served the same purpose as ‘Sir’ in English, ‘Monsieur’ in French and 
‘Herr’ in German and likewise no racial significance was ever attached to them. 
Bhagavana Buddha was so much convinced of the innocent beauty of the term that 
he not only called his ‘path’ as Arya Dharma’ but founded it on pillars of four ‘Arya’ 
truths. Further, in Dhammapada (270) he defined the ‘Arya’ as one who followed 
the precepts of Ahimsa in his life, that is, he who was devoted to the well being of 
each and every living organism-ahimsa sabbapananam ariyo ti pavuccate. Even the 
betenoir of the modern champions of ‘social justice’, the much maligned Manu, the 
great lawgiver, never took it to stand for either any race or language and went on 
to explain the fall of a vast number of even foreign people from the status of an 
‘Arya’ only as a result of loosing contact with good teachers and its inevitable 
consequence~- the gradual loss of learning and eventual neglect of the cultivation of 
virtue-sanakaistu kriyalopadimah vrsalatvam gata loke brahamanadarsanena ca 
(10.43-45) 


A false and baseless notion, idea or prejudice is, however, like the proverbial Djin 
which, once out of the bottle, cannot be that easily contained. It is, therefore, that 
the term Arya still continues to be confused with a race or a language and its speakers, 
even if only by the ‘Black Englishmen, of Macauley’s vision and their henchmen and 
those beguiled by them. On the other hand, Vedists having exhausted much of their 
time and energy in refuting the fallacy, seem to have been satisfied only with 
translating it as’excellent’ or even ‘noble’ and have not persued their enquiries into 
its finer nuances and core-meanings, that is, the reason that made him so. Hence, an 
attempt is made here to correct this imbalance and to try to arrive at the real meaning 
of the term ‘Arya’ 


The word ‘Arya, in all its various forms occurs for about thirty six times in the 
Rgveda (N.S. Rajaram and David Frawley, Vedic Aryans and the Origins of 
Civilisation, Delhi 1997: 63) Any discussion regarding the meaning of a word is only 
indicative of the uncertainty regarding its meaning, through the gradual semantic loss 
over the ages. In such a case the course left open to remove any ambiguity and to 
ascertain its real meaning is to analyse its etymology, collect its various usages and 
collate all its synonyms and antonyms. 


Now to take the etymology first, it is interesting and informative to note that 
in the Vedas, particulary the Rgveda, it occurs always with stress placed on its initial 
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accent and in the grammatical literature its derivation is regularly traced upon the 
root ‘r gatau’-to be on the move, to go (Dhatupatha(DP)9.28). Its primary derivative 
‘Arya’ means both ‘Lord and /or God’-Rastri aryah niyutvan inainah- iti catvarisvara 
namani (Yaska, Nighantu 2.22) and ‘commoner’-vaisya (Panini ‘Astadhyayi (p) 
3.1.103). Now, by applying two different rules to this primary derivative, we get the 
same word-from, yielding different meanings in different contexts. Thus, the rule 
‘tasyapatyam" ‘his son’ (P.4.1.92) yields a ‘taddhit’ ending word-meaning ‘the son of 
God/lord’- Aryah isvaraputrah (Yaska, Nirukta, 2.26). On the other hand, the 
application of another rule viz., ‘tasyedam’- it is his’ (P.4.3.120) gives the sense of 
‘aisvarya’, i.e. ‘the holdings of a lord or the commoner. Further, if taken as an objective 
krdanta, it can mean, according to the context, either that which is to be approached- 
gamaniya or aquired - prapaniya or one who is to be attacked and vanquished — 
abhigamaniya, abhigantavya (for a detailed discussion, see, Vaidya Ramagopala 
Sastri, Kya Veda mein Aryon aur Adivasiyon ke Yuddhon ka varnana hai? Bahalgarh 
1985:5-6) 


This discussion into the etymological aspects of the word seems only to suggest 
that basically it denoted ‘a freeman’ and ‘his independent means’ and, by extension, 
therefore, one who could be vanquished and whose possessions are acquired. As this 
meaning is a far cry from the one accepted by Manu, Bh, Buddha and Amarasimha, 
it behoves us to delve further and look into its various occurrences. 


At a number of places it is either used as a noun or qualifies it (Rgveda (RV) 1.103, 
7.18.7,8.103.1,9.63.14), particularly the Visa- the people (Rv 10.11.4) and Jyoti- the light 
(Rv 10.43.4). Again, on a number of occassions, it stands for or qualifies Dasa (Rv. 
5.34.6, 10.38.3,10.83.1,10.102.3) or also an enimical Dasa-Dasyu and even Vrtra (Rv. 
6.22.10,6.33.3,6.60.6,7.83.1, 10.69.6). From these contexts, the only meaning or rather 
sense that can be inferred is that of ‘an excellent’, or ‘powerful’ if an enemy, and no 
more. 


Now, if on the one hand, the word Arya is used to denote or qualify the Dasa- 
Dasyu and even Vrtra, on the other hand, the rivalry and antagonism between the 
two is also highlighted-vishah sprdha aryena dasyun(Rv 2.11.19). At one place, again, 
it is prayed to save him-avatarih-from the onslaughts of the Dasa-aryaya viso 
avatarirdasih (Rv.6.25.2), and yet again, in another place even the killing of the Dasyus 
is prayed to save the ‘Aryavarna”-hatvi dasyunpraryam varnamavat (Rv.3.34.9). 
These references, too, fail to lead us to any definite meaning which would help us 
to visualise the real reason behind the Arya being ‘excellent’. 


Further there are a few more references where’ Arya’ is held as an antimeasure- 
vidaddasaya pratimanamaryah (Rv.10.13.83) and antithesis-vijanihyaryanye ca dasyavah 
(Rv.1.51.8). At one place it is even averred that the the Dasa-Dasyu may never be 
addressed as Arya’ -neyo rara aryam nama dasyave (Rv.10.47.3). As these references, 
too, do not help us in enhancing our understanding of the quality that went in to 
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fix the meaning of the word, the only course left for us is to try to make out the sense 
of Dasa-Dasyu, its antithesis and then to extrapolate. 


The word ‘Dasa’ is acknowledged to have four viable derivations: 1, from root- 
‘dasu upaksaye’ -‘to weaken’ (DP.4.103)-by adding the objective suffix ghan (P.3.3.19), 
the word means ‘one who can be attacked and weakened’, i.e. an enemy; 2, by adding 
the nominative suffix ac (P.3.1.134) to the nijanta forn. of the same root we get the 
meaning of ‘one who attacks and weakens’, i.e. an enemy; 3, another root’ ‘dasr dane- 
‘to give’ (DP 1.635), with the addition of suffixes ac or ghan (P.3.1.134) yields a similar 
form which, being in dative, means ‘one for whom something is given’ i.e.. a serf or 
servant, and finally 4, from the nijanta forms of two similar looking roots dasa dasi 
(dams) darhsana darsanayoh(DP.10.146) and root dasi (dams) bhasarthah bhasarthau 
va (DP.10.224), by adding the suffixes t or tan (Unadi 5-10), is derived the same form 
meaning ‘one who observes and bites’ and ‘one who dazzles and makes harsh and 
loud noise’ respectively, i.e. a perpetrator of violence. It should, however, be noted 
that in the Veda it always occurs with stress placed either on the initial-adyudatta 
or the final-antodatta, accent and is understood in the sense of one who is to be killed 
(accusative) or one who kills (nominative) respectively (Sastri, op.cit., 13-4) 


The word Dasyu, which has the stress placed always on the intial accent, is also 
derived from the root ‘dasu upaksaye’ by the addition of the suffix yuc (Unadi 3.20) 
and means a destroyer (Sastri, op.cit., 13-14). 


Besides these well acknowledged and approved roots, a few words found in allied 
languages, too, seem, to suggest the possibility of the existence of some lost roots 
leading to the formation of this or a very similar word. Thus, on the eastern extremity 
of Europe, the Slav languages of Russia have the word ‘Dazhbog’ for the sun. In this, 
if ‘bog’ is related to the Vedic Bhaga, which means both sun as well as God and later 
Bhagavana- the god, the Dazh must neccessairly stand for light. A relation can, 
therefore, be easily visualised with another cognate word dasra, which, throughout 
the Rgveda, is applied to the Asvinau and means, originally, ‘shining, glorious, 
wonderful’, but became, in due course, a term of abuse meaning exactly the same thing 
as Dasyu (S.K. Talageri, Aryan Invasion Theory and Indian Nationalism, Delhi 
1993.276). Like wise, on the western fringes of Europe, the word ‘dash’ ‘dashing’ in 
English is also suggestive of the once existence of a root exuding ‘earnestness, fervour 
and zeal’, now lost. 


In addition to these etymologically ascertainable meanings, many adjectives 
applied to the Dasa-Dasyu, also seem to throw a welcome light on their attitudinal 
propensities. Thus, in one place they are described as having no will of their own- 
akratun, mentaly inhibited — grathinah, of harmfully harsh speech-mrdhravacah, 
traffickers — panih, faithless — asraddhan, retrogressive — avrddhan, unenterprising 
- ayajnan, unwilling to sacrifice (for a good cause) — ayajyun (Rv.7.6.3). Elsewhere, 
they are said to be non or otherwise dedicated - anyavratam, inhuman - amanusam, 
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not ready or unwilling to sacrifice — ayajvan, ungodly - a devayum (Rv.8.70.11) and 
also wrongdoers-akarma, unthinking or thoughtless-amantu, illendeavouring - 
anyavrata, and inhuman - amanusa (Rv.10.22.8). In several other places they are 
variously termed as mute, voiceless or silent-anasa? (Rv.5.29.10), lacking in dedica- 
tion-avrata (Rv.1.51.8,1.175, 3; 9.41.2), hostile, - arsasan (Rv.2.20.6), unpraiseworthy 
—- aprasastah (Rv.4.28.4), malevolent - asiva (Rv.1.11.7.2), wealthy - dhaninam 
(Rv.1.33.4) and illusive, deceitful and guileful - mayavan (Rv.1.117.3,3.34.6, 4.16.9 and 
10.73.5). At one place they are even said to be morally so despicable as to use the 
charms of their women to gain their worldly gains - striyo hi dasa ayudhani cakre 
(Rv.5.30.9). 


A little reflection over the above arrayed adjectives of the Dasa-Dasyu, held to 
be the exact opposite of Arya, will perhaps enable us to arrive at the exact qualities 
of those of the latter. Here, if we look back to the references to the Aryas, we are 
struck by the mention of the great or wide light being ‘made for them’-uru 
Jjyotiscakrathur aryaya (Rv .1.117.21), ‘created for them’, janayan (Rv. 7.5.6) and 
“unveiled for them” -apavrnoh(Rv.2.11.18). Again, they are said to follow the light 
— arya jyotir agrah (Rv.7.33.7). Further, it is decreed that the enterprising attitude- 
Vrata-of Aryas be spread throughout the whole earth — arya vrata visrjyanta adhi 
ksami (Rv.10.65.11). Elsewhere, enterprise ekah krstiravjanoraryaya (Rv.6.18.3) and 
willingness to sacrifice for it -— yajamanamaryam (Rv.1.130.8,1.156.4) are declared to 
be essentially an Aryan trait. 


Even though the Arya vrata, i.e., the Aryatva, which is desired to be propagated 
is no where clearly defined, it seems to be directly linked with yet another mantra. 
As the latter, though oft-repeated, is usually quoted only in part, its real thrust has 
hitherto remained unappreciated. The relevant latter half of it is an under-krnavanto 
visvam aryam, apaghnanto aravnah (Rv.9.63.5), i.e. ‘let us destroy and remove the 
non-giver and make everyone an Arya’. Derived from the root ‘ra dane’ to give (DP 
2.50), the term’aravnah’ can only be translated as ‘those who do not give and share 
the bounties’, i.e. those who hoard the wealth only for self-aggrandisement. Now, 
if the destruction and removal of the non-giver-hoarder-is a necessary precondition 
for spreading the aryan trait, for making everyone an Arya, the latter must necessarily 
constitute encouraging and confirming every one through all the means available 
including the punishment, to accept the ideal of giving and sharing alike the bounties 
that, through the grace of God, the mother Earth provides. 


Here it would be interesting to note that Indra, who credits himself to have given 
the earth to the Aryas - aham bhumimadadad aryaya(Rv. 4.26.2), is given the 
appellation of “Arya”-Lord God, only after he could provide the other enjoyables 
like food, etc. for the mortals - yo aryo martabhojanam paradadati dasuse Indro... 
(Rv. 1.81.6). It, therefore, becomes certain that willingness to give and share were 
the essential, nay even the only qualities by imbibing which, one could become entitled 
to be called an ‘Arya’ It is as true for the present as it was in the past. 
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This inference leads us to yet another highly significant conclusion. The oft- 
repeated and well-propagated translation of the word is proved to be only the result 
of a deliberate and calculated mischief perpetrated by the white colonial imperialists 
and that this word never stood for any particular race of men distinguished from 
the other by their skin colour and physical features and, therefore, is innocent of all 
the crimes perpetrated in its name. Elucidating the Vedic injunction for making 
everyone an Arya, Manu forcefully declared that one becomes an Arya by cultivating 
his innate good qualities - Aryo bhaved gunaih(10.67) and a well cultivated and 
cultured Arya rises, as per the degree of his attainments and refinements, in the 
hierarchy of the educated-dvija, literally the ‘twice-born — samskaraddvija uccyate. 
It conclusively proves that the Aryas are not born and are therefore not a race of 
men endowed with any special physical characteristics; on the contrary, they are 
rather made by imparting any man a suitable nurture, training and education. In a 
society where such an education was and is open to all, each and everyone had (and 
still has) a free choice and equal opportunity to become an ‘Arya’ 


Throughout the Vedic literature, the spirit of giving and sharing is highly lauded. 
Even the first mantra of the last and fortieth chapter of Yajurveda, justly famous as 
ISavasyopanisad, tells us that all the animate and inanimate objects of this Universe 
exist only in the Omnipresent God, Bearing this fact in mind, one is enjoined to enjoy 
everything in the spirit of giving and sharing-tena tyaktena bhunjithah, and to desist 
from coveting-ma grdhah, what others have, for all the wealth is His-kasya svid 
dhanam (for the interpretation of ka, see the various scholastics on the ‘kasmai devaya 
havisa vidhema’ hymn). It is, therefore, that all the water sources and the various 
enjoyables growing and grown thereupon and therefrom are ordained to be shared 
in common-samani prapa saha vo'anna bhagah samane yoktre saha vo bhunajmi 
(Atharvaveda(Av.)3.30.6). At one place in Rgveda one is enjoined to cultivate the spirit 
of giving and sharing-danaya manah......... astu te (1.55.7). Elsewhere, one who enjoys 
alone is declared to be the sinner-kevalagho bhavati kevaladi, and hoarded wealth 
of ‘such an unenlightened one is deprecated ~ moghamannam vindate apracetah 
(Rv.10.117.6). Further, it is declared that he is no friend who does not give to his friend 
(in need)- na sakha yo na dadati sakhye (ibid., 4). Here the question of asking and 
giving does not arise; the emphasis seems rather to be on searching out the needy, 
and then extending the helping hand unasked. Again, men are exhorted to secure 
and maintain others in every way ~ pumanpumamsam paripatu visvatah (Rv.6.75.14) 
Even going beyond, the Atharvaveda requires one to be mindful of the welfare of 
not only those who are in the sight, i.e., closeby, but also of those who are out of 
sight, i.e., located far away — yams'ca pas yami yamsca na, tesuma sumatim krdhi 
(17.1.7). To be able to help on such a stupendous scale, one is enjoined to earn and 
collect with hundred hands and then to distribute with thousand hands ~ satahasta 
samahara, sahasrahasta sam kira (ibid., 3.24.5, 7.26.8). Further, one is forbidden to 
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remain ensconced unmindful of one’s social responsibilitiese— matra tisthah paran 
mananh (ibid., 8.1.9). Elsewhere in Rgveda, it is prayed: O Indra, may we be your equal 
in enterprise and in giving unto others and do not remain smug and snug like 
unenlightened ignoramuses-ma te amajuro yatha murasa Indra sakhyo tvavatah 
nisadam saca sute (8.21.15). In others words, one is expected to live up to the ‘Caraiveti 
Caraivet? ideal so beautifully enunciated by Indra (Ait. Br., 7.33.3) Another mantra 
in the same sukta tells us that Indra never befriends those wealthy persons who, under 
the influence of liquor, behave like dogs and exploit others-naki revantam sakhyaya 
vindase piyanti te surasvah (ibid., 14). It is, therefore, rightly said that those who 
give and share partake the eternity and enjoy an especially long life -— daksinavanto 
amrtam bhajante, daksinavantah pratiranta ayuh (Rv.1.125.6) and being foremost are 
called first - daksinavanprathamo-hutaeti (Rv.10.107.5). 


Thus, it is this ideal of being always willing and ready to share the wealth and 
enjoyment with the others-rayasposasya daditarah syam, that went a long way is 
justifying the boast of the rsis in calling their culture as the foremost and the best 
in the world - sa prathama samskrtir visvavara (Yajurveda 7.14) 


It is, therefore, that in a convocation address, recorded in the Taittiriya Upanisad 
(1.11.3), the teacher is reported to have exhorted his outgoing graduates to go on 
giving and sharing: ‘One should give with reverence, one should even give without 
reverence,? one should give according to his means; one should give even feeling 
ashamed (for giving so little), one should give fearfully (to ward off the impending 
danger), and one should give in order to cultivate friendship (as well as under the 
pressure to maintain the existing one) but give one must- 


Sraddhaya deyam, asraddhya deyam, 
Sriya deyam, Hriya deyam, Bhiya deyam 
Samvida deyam 


Om Santih, Santih, Santih 


References 


1. Trying to seek some sort of justification for their own misdeeds in the various 
continents, the colonial-imperialists uniformally (mis-) translated the word varna as 
colour and tried to read in it a racial difference, where there was none. Repudiating 
any such interpretation, such law-givers as Manu and Bh. Buddha had already 
classified the humanity ‘Arya’ and ‘Dasa’ etc, only on the basis of learning, knowledge, 
inherent qualities and good conduct. It is, therefore, that krsna-black and aruna-ruddy- 
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krsnam ca varnamarunam ca sam dhuh (Rv. 1.73.7), cannot be taken to refer to the skin 
colour as a distinguishing mark between the Dasas-yo dasa varnam adharam guhakah 
(Rv.2.12.4) and the Aryas. In Sabdastomamahanidhi the world ‘varna’ is understood 
in the sense of quality. However, when fostering of both the varnas —- ubhau 
varnavrsirugrah puposa (Rv. 1.179.6) is spoken of, it cannot possibly be intended to 
streng then both the good as well as the bad propensities (see Sastri, op cit., 26-27). 
It is, therefore, all the more reasonable to accept the interpretation of Skandasvamin - 
varnam varaniyam (Rv.1.104.2) and take it in the sense of ‘deliberately chosen part or 
role best suited to one’s natural inclinations.’ Here it would perhaps not be out of place 
to recall the case of Viradha who, though born a yaksa, became, by neglecting the 
learned, a raksasa (Valmikiya Ramayana 3.4.16). 

2. Theorising on their experiences in exterminating or, at least, annihilating the racially 
different people in other continenti, the European scholars tried to foster a falsehood 
of the Aryan race annihilating, subjugating and enslaving a certain ‘noseless’ or flat 
nosed race in India as well . However, a derivative of the root nasr sabde- to make noise 
(DP 1.416), the world anasa really means mute, voiceless or silent. If one must interpret 
it as ‘one who has no nose’- na vidyate nasika yasya, one would have to assume a 
possessive compound-bahuvrihi samasa, here But in that case the root will be 
transformed into ‘nas’ and after an addition of suffix ac (P.5.4.119), it's plural in 
accusative will be ‘anasan’ and not ‘anasah’. Even if the suffix is done away with, the 
accusative plural will only be ‘anasah (Sastri, op cit., 53-54). Indian tradition regards 
Dasa-Dasyu, qualified by such opposite adjectives as soundless and loud-sounding in 
the same half of the mantra (Rv.5.29.10) as cloud. Howver, if it is necessary to bring 
in any human adversary here, then, instead of a grammatically incorrect noseless or 
flat nosed race, we will only be too justified to think of a stealthily approaching enemy 
who suddenly attacks with blinding light and bewilderingly loud noise. 

3. Avagrah or elision in the orginal necessitates the rendering ~ one should not give 
without reverence’. But such a negative clause could have been justifiable only in either 
the beginning or the end of the sentence; in the middle, however, it disturbs the 
consonance of the statement. It is, therefore, that with a view to maintain the structural 
unity of the statement, as well as to emphasise the act of giving we have dared to 
translate as above. 
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Trade and the Sindhu-Sarasvati Civilisation 


Bhuvan Vikrama 


The majority of scholars emphasise that trade (internal or external) played a 
significant role as a catalyst in making the village communities of the Indus Valley 
grow into one of the greatest and the most magnificient of the ancient civilisations, 
viz. Sindhu-Sarasvati Civilisation. But the exact role of trade and its precise structures 
are neither clearly understood nor explained. The entire hypothetical edifice of trade 
is structured upon the foundations of mute and malleable archaeological remains 
scattered over a wide geographical region extending from Iraq in the west to 
Rajasthan in the east, and, from Turkmenia in the north to Karnatak in the south. 


To understand the role of trade in Sindhu-Sarasvati Civilisation, first the basic 
relationship between society and trade will have to be understood and, second, with 
this understanding the ~rchaeological remains will have to be re-examined. 


Economics, being directly related to subsistence, cannot be separated from society 
in so far as the evolution of the two is concerned. In this sense, society and economics, 
both are biological in origin, and cannot be bifurcated in evolution upto a stage when 
both became highly institutionalised and specialised under the force of proliferation. 


It is rather difficult to isolate one from the other. The two have developed a sort 
of symbiotic relationship. The two are so closely tied together that neither can remain 
unaffected by a slight change in the other. However, it must be accepted that the 
economics is more potential of the two, and it must be credited with for bringing 
about more frequent changes in the social structure. 


Trade as the basic economic activity involving barter or exchange of articles of 
basic needs is essential not only to the survival of every societv but also to its every 
unit, i.e. the individual man. 


Trade as an aspect of advanced stage of social economics, symbolises the growing 
needs of primitive man. Trade of goods (basic or non-basic) with or without the 
medium of exchange between man and man, between one group and another or 
between one society or another, indicates the desire or need of coexistence and inter- 
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dependence. We can therefore say that on the primary level trade signifies two very 
basic things: 


1. communication between two parties; and, 
2. inequality between the communicating parties. 


Inequality is very essential because it is only this that creates the need, which is 
sought to be satiated with actual exchange of articles. Although the cultural 
background is a potential factor affecting need, it only modifies the intensity of need, 
i.e. the essentiality or the utility of the commodity to be exchanged dictates the terms 
of trade. Thus the concept of value is born. 


It is this value (i.e. essential intensity or utility) that categorises the goods of trade 
into: 


a) primary (essential), 
b) secondary (non-essential) 


Primary goods are those which satisfy the primary, i.e. physiological needs and 
secondary goods are those which cater to the secondary, i.e. psychological, social and 
egoistic needs. 


Primary needs are clearer and almost universal in their intensity. These needs 
are satisfied through a limited number of articles, which are also universal; secondary 
needs on the other hand, are more nebulous and intangible, and they vary in intensity 
from person to person. Further, such needs satisfied are through a variety of articles, 
depending upon the socio-cultural ethos and norms of the people. Thus, the primary 
goods can be enumerated as: 

-food stuff (tools and equipment 

-clothing, in making them) 

-means of security. 


All the other articles of a cultural assemblage can be counted as secondary goods. 


As has been mentioned earlier, economics and society have a sort of symbiotic 
relationship. Trade being an aspect of economics has also got a similar relationship 
with society. Therefore, any fluctuation in trade is bound to affect the growth of 
society and any change in society will show up in the functioning of trade. Certainly 
trade makes a society grow, sustain, expand or even crumble. Society can also affect 
trade by dictating the articles to be traded. 


Now in the Harappan context, we find that the majority of opinions ascribe trade 
a status of being the causative factor for the orgin and decline of the Sindhu-Sarasvati 
Civilisation. It is said that the trade with the west (Mesopotamia & Iran) brought 
the civilisational impulses into Indus Valley and when the trade deminished, the 
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civilisation declined. Here it would be pertinent to ask a question. Is trade potent 
enough to create a civilisation ? 

Trade cannot create civilisation. It is the surplus of food stuff that creates 
civilisation. It is the agrarian surplus that frees a portion of the population from the 
necessity of producing their daily breads and encourages them to, indulge in different 
crafts (i.e. non-food producing occupations) to satisfy the secondary needs. Further, 
the very mechanism of trade rests upon the surpluses produced by a society. 


Thus the existence of surplus is very essential both for the birth of a civilisation 
and also for the existence of trade. 


If the trade in food stuff(primary needs) exists, then only we can say that the 
civilisation is being born or sustained through trade; but, if we find that trade exists 
only in secondary objects, then trade itself could be seen as born of civilisation. 


Now, coming back to the Harappans, if we try to visualise the primary or even 
the secondary objects with regard to their trade-worthiness, of which we have some 
archaeological evidence or those which we can presume, we will get the following 
objects: 

Primary objects auxiliary items 

Food agricultural tools for cultivation for 

cutting wood (fuel for cooking), pots 
(cooking and eating vessels only). 


Clothing cotton, wool, etc. and spinning and 
weaving equipment. 
Safety weapons and their manufacturing equip- 


Secondary objects 
Seals 


ment. 


auxiliary items (Raw materials) 
Raw materials and manufacturing 


Beads tools, e.g. steatite, carnelian, agate, 
Pottery jasper, chalcedony, amethyst, 

Figurines turquoise, lapis lazulli, jade, ivory, 
Toys shell, red-ochre, chlorite vases, 
Gamesmen gold, silver, copper, fuschite, chert, etc. 
Ornaments 


Toilet articles 


Cult objects : These come somewhere between primary and secondary objects. 


Allchin and Allchin (1983, p.193) have enlisted the probable sources of these 


minerals as- 
Gold Kolar(Karnataka) 
Silver Afghanistan and Iran 
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Lapis Lazulli Badakshan 

Turquoise Central Asia and Nishapur, Yazd (Iran) 
Fuschite Karnataka 

Albaster Shahr-i-Sokhta 

Jade Central Asia 

Amethyst Maharashtra 

Agate Sourashtra, Gujarat and West Sindh 
Chalcedony -do- 

Carnelian -do- 

Steatite -do- 

Copper Khetri-Ganeswar area of Rajasthan 


Of these raw materials we can see that there are only a few that were foreign 
in orgin to the Indus Valley civilisation area and only silver, turquoise, jade and gold(?) 
had to be imported from distant lands. 


Even gold can be seen as being panned from the riverine silt(Kalibangan Fabric 
D suggests panning). However, the large silver content in Harappan gold objects and 
the occurrence of Harappan type disc micro beads from Neolithic sites near Hatti gold 
mine region of Karnataka (Allchin 1960, 109), and the strategic location of Daimabad 
with its faint Harappan horizon, indicates strongly towards gold travelling up from 
Karnataka. 


Turquoise and jade came from southern Turkmenia and northern Iran (Namzga 
could be seen as a potential link). However, such finds are mostly confined to 
Mohenjodaro. Carnelian, Agate Chalcedony, Chert, Steatite etc. are readily available 
in Gujarat and West Sindh; and, bead manufacturing work floors has been identified 
at Lothal, Chanhudaro. Dholavira which has also yielded extensive evidence of bead 
manufacture supported by a large number of drill-bits, grooved stones, worked upon 
raw material and semi-finished and finished beads (personal examination). 


Etched carnelian beads, which have a wider distribution, are taken as good 
indicator of trade, as etching of carnelian is seen as Harappan forte. But the rich haul 
of etched carnelian beads(more than thirty at least) from Shahdad, which has evidence 
both of raw materials and of the bead manufacturing(Asthana in Frontiers of the 
Indus Civilisation (Ed) Lal and Gupta; pp. 351-361) can change this picture. 
Mesopotamia can then be seen as getting etched carnelian beads from Shahdad and 
not from the Indus region. 

Lapis Lazulli was quarried at Badakshan. Even in the pre-Harappan times it must 
have been known to and exploited by the Indus Valley people. In Harappan times 
we find Shortugai established as trade post(?) 
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Amethyst probably came from Maharashtra and Fuschite from Karnataka. If gold 
was quarried from Kolar(Allchin ibid), Harappans must have collected amethyst and 
fuschite en route. 

Analysis of Harappan copper has indicated that the principal source of copper 
ore was in Khetri-Ganeswar area, Rajastan (Allchin and Allichin. 1983, p.193) 


Alabaster probably came as a finished product from Bampur-Siestan region. 
Shahri-Sokhta has produced evidence of manufacturing of alabaster vases. 


Silver was probably an import from Afghanistan and Iran. Number of vessels, 
ornaments and beads made of silver indicate that it was relatively more common than 
gold. Silver vessels almost always imitate the forms of those made in copper. The 
imitation of copper models may suggest that Harappans could not find any specific 
use of silver. A recent find of silver/copper crown from Kunal, Hissar(Haryana) is 
really interesting as it shows very specific use of silver. Two tiaras and an armlet of 
elaborate design are magnificient (Khatri and Acharya, Pur. Vol.25, p.86). Due to the 
peculiar circumstances of their find and these being the only of the kind, it is difficult 
to trace their origin or cultural association. 


Thus far, we have identified the raw materials and tried to trace their probable 
sources. We find that only a few types of raw materials for secondary objects were 
acquired from foreign lands, and none from Mesopotamia. 


Now we will take up the occurrence of Indus seals in Mesopotamia, and 
Mesopotamian seals in the Indus Valley. 


Discovery of some two dozen seals, either Harappan or copying Harappan types 
and etched carnelian beads and shell-bone inlays is forwarded as convincing evidence 
of Harappan trade, if not of a Harappan colony, in Mesopotamia. But as is 
categorically shown by Chakravarty (External Trade of Indus seals of Indus 
Civilisation, p. 20-31) that the number of true Indus seals of definite stratigraphical 
context is very few and far between, and that they range from Akkadian period to 
Kassite period, i.e. 2370 BC to 1400 BC. The rest are all local copies or imitations of 
Indus types. 


As far as Mesopotamian seals in the Indus region are concerned, it can be said 
that the Indus people took the cylindrical form, but the thematic depiction remained 
Indian. A few themes are discussed by the scholars as suggestive of western origin 
such as a horned man grappling with two tigers; or, men jumping/balancing over 
the horns of a bull or buffalo are likened with the Sumerian or Elamite figures of 
Gilgamesh and Enkidu — the companion of Gilgemesh. Arun Kumar (K.V. 
Soundarajan Felic. Vol. 1, Indian Archaeological Heritage, (Ed) C.Margabandhu et.al. 
p- 402) has seen the S'ulagava ceremony of the Aryan tradition being performed in 
these seals, and has also successfully traced this tradition in later Indian societies. 
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The discussion above leaves no doubt that there was a communication between 
Indus Valley and Mesopotamia. Whether this communication was of a mercantile 
nature, is doubtful. All the evidences of ‘so called’ trade found in Indus valley suggest 
a sort of cultural communication and not trade. The small number of foreign articles, 
their little utilitarian nature and the degree of their Indianisation, emphatically 
indicate an approach of acculturation and assimilation rather than of trade pursuit. 


Thus it is clear that Harappan Civilisation/Sindhu-Sarasvati Civilisation was 
based mostly on intra-regional communication/trade, and minimal inter-regional 
trade with adjoining regions. Often in support of the flourishing external trade, 
scholars derive affinities or seek resemblences between two cultures. But, this 
tendency of deriving affinities, correlations or even distant or faint parallels of 
cultures that are far apart in geographic distances, on the basis of such materials as 
ceramics, cult(?) figurines or even geometric design patterns could at times be 
misleading. It would be better if such similarities are considered as natural and 
simultaneous evolution of similar traits in different regions. It should be borne in mind 
that aspirations are common, and ideas and thoughts are transilient; the latter could 
cross over and crop up at many places at the same time. 


At last we can say that there existed very little or no trade between Indus Valley 
and Mesopotamia and that there were only basic cultural links between Indus and 
adjoining regions. As far as intra-regional trade is concerned, there sure existed a 
thorough communication among different regional centres of the civilisation. It is, 
however, hard to tell how thorough these communication channels might have been. 
But certainly the raw materials lying within the actual civilisational area, must have 
changed places once or twice a year. This movement of raw materials could come 
under trade traffic, if we consider the different regions of Sindhu-Sarasvati zone as 
independent cultural entities. But, if we take them as one single civilisation, then we 
will have to consider the proposition of simple exploitation of the resources for their 
optimal use. 


Further, in cases of gold and copper being brought from Kolar(Karnataka) and 
Khetri(Rajasthan) respectively we cannot presume the existence of trade. It may sound 
strange, but it is logical and probably the truth. A people can trade an object only 
when it knows the worth and use of the object being traded. We know certainly that 
none of the neolithic sites around the gold mine area knew the use of gold or its worth. 
Further, the copper/bronze axe found at Piklihal seems to be of Harappan origin 
(Allchin, 1960. pp. 107-125). It is not any more impossible to visualise the Harappan 
prospectors reaching south, finding gold and carrying it along (Arun Kumar, ‘The 
Vajra of Indra : An Archaeological Approach’ in S.B. Deo Fel. Col. U, Spectrum of 
Indian Culture, Delhi, pp. 447-52). The distance and the hardship of travel can well 
justify the relative scarcity of gold objects than those made of silver. Similar may be 
the case with copper from Khetri-Ganeshwar area (Rajasthan) and Singh-bhum, 
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(Bihar). There also, no early settlements have been found with adequate knowledge 
of copper metallurgy. So here also, we can see Harappan explorers coming from these 
areas loaded with blue/green mineral. 

Now if we try to reconstruct the total external communication structure of the 
Harappans, we can identify three primary zones — of which there are definite material 
evidences suggesting contact- 


East Copper 
South Gold, Amethyst, Fuschite, etc. 
West-North-West Turquoise, Jade, Silver, Ceramics, etc. 


About east and south communications we have already emphasised the 
significance of the role played by the Harappan prospectors, who, reaching the foreign 
land, found themselves among alien people. In order to befriend they might have 
made offerings of steatite disc and micro-beads as gift to the local people. The practice 
of offering of foreign goods as gifts has always been a potent means of winning over 
friends, specially among tribals. 


But, in the west-north-west zone of cultural contact, propositions were quite 
different. The region was not only densely populated but was also cognizant with 
the various natural resources (raw materials) occuring in the region and beyond, 
which of course were of little use to them or to their subsistence. 


In attempting the reconstruction of the communication structure in this region, 
Shaffers’ observations on the role played by the Balluchi nomads in the ‘cross current 
of cultures’ (1978) and in the exchange of goods in these areas (1974) (quoted in 
Asthana, Shashi, Pre-Harappan Cultures of India and the Borderlands, pp.15 and 214) 
are of immese value. Certainly, we cannot minimise the role of the rootless nomadic 
vagabonds in the informal trade and in bringing of cultural inspirations all over the 
globe. Gypsies, Afghans, Mongols, Balluchis, Banjaras, Bhutias, etc. have always been 
useful in sustaining societies. Even today, they are found in possession of various 
prized commodities which change several hands before they finally reach the 
consumer. 


In the Indus Valley context, the Balluchi/ Afghan nomads have always acted as 
intermediaries as their own land is not much supportive of life. This Balluchi/ Afghan 
tribal area was very significant as ‘cultural contact agent’. In this situation we need 
not search for the links of the Harappan people going straight upto the source of the 
minerals or having trade contacts with distant lands. 

To sum up, we can say that the fertile soils of the Sindhu-Sarasvati plains rewarded 
the Harappan toil in geoponics with huge surplus, and gave them extra time to indulge 
in different crafts and skills. Sindhu-Sarasvati Civilisation, standing though it was 
on the foundation of a variety of culture complexes, it successfully enthused the whole 
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region with the idea of cooperative-coexistence. It channelised the combined efforts 
in exploiting the natural resources of a wide geographic area for their optimum 
utilisation. This total process resulted in the bifurcation of the pre-existing primary 
classes in the society. Various classes of specialised workers must have come up and 
did come up. Opulence in subsistence provided the society with labourers needed 
to build planned cites. Cities are not built in a day, they must have taken few very 
basic things in advance availability of labour, and ready supply of baked /mud bricks 
at sites like Dholavira, where ashlar masonary is used, availability of building 
materials in that large quantity. To manage all this there must have emerged a 
leadership. All these developments, if seen from the view point of social readiness 
for civilisation building, would suggest that the Harappan/ Sindhu-Sarasvati 
Civilisation was only the result of a Social Socio-Cultural movement rather than the 
outcome of a Politico-Economic manoeuvre. 
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Symbolism in Temple Art 
Rajendra Prasad Das 


While divinity dwells alone at the centre of the bare, dark sanctuary, the cosmos 
displays all its variegated forms in the light of day on the outer-walls. This is in 
accordance with the metaphysical vision underlying all Hindu Cosmogonies. One 
Paramatman is not separate and above the sensible universe, but constitutes its 
very core and centre. From this very centre he throws forth, interwoven into one 
another, the endless universes and eternal cycles of creation and dissolution. Thus 
the temple is an image, not only of the spiritual worlds, but of all manifestation, 
from the dark underworlds of subconscious life through the twilight world of 
man to the bright heavenly worlds of the Devas. It draws no line of division 
between the terrestrfal, the semi-divine and the divine, but disposes them on 
ascending planes and thus traces the way of every dharma and sadhana, the way 
of ascent from the subconscious, vital spheres of physical life to the awakened, 
illumined spheres of the spirit. 


Alice Boner 
(Boner-Sarma 1966, Introduction, pPp-xxviii) 


[This paper examines some aspects of the symbolism of Temple Art. Temple Art 
is sacred art. The architecture and sculpture of a temple reflect the urge of mankind 
to relate itself to the universe and the Universal Spirit. The paper is based on a study 
of the Silpa Sastra tradition of Orissa and the Orissan temples. 


Art crystallises and concretises culture which is the totality of experience and 
realisation of a people. Thus understanding the art of a people is fundamental to an 
understanding of its history and tradition, both temporal and spiritual. Tradition is 
sought to be systematised in the Sastras which records the contemporary stage in 
the evolution of the tradition. While the Sastric expectation was a minimum adherence 
to the norms so far established, it also provided enough freedom for the free-play 
of artistic creativity as the norms were neither exhaustive nor inflexible. Experimen- 
tation and innovation, limited by the vision and talent of the artist would result in 
further flowering of the living tradition. This in the past resulted in the evolution 
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of various schools of Indian art-tradition of which the Kalingan or Orissan art is a 
distinctive constituent. Orissan temple architecture while generally conforming to 
the Nagara style made many departures, as did the various regional schools, to finally 
evolve into and gain recognition as the Kalinga-riti or Kalingan style. 


In understanding any art-tradition it is essential to try and recapture the creative 
vision of the creators of that tradition. Failure to do this would only result in distortion 
as has been the case with the occidental scholars in the early phases of their encounter 
with Indian tradition. Thus the study of the Sastras and their correct interpretation 
and comparison with the surviving art-objects becomes imperative. 


Architecture and sculpture are components of a process, giving visible and 
concrete shape to an integrated vision about the universe around us and its creator. 
These elements should not be viewed or studied in isolation but only as constitutive 
elements of a cosmic vision translated into concrete shapes: architectural and 
sculptural. Even the so called undecorated or uncarved temples have elemental 
decorations from the mouldings of the Paricakarma of the base to the fluted and ribbed 
Amalaka above and the sculpted Kalasa at the top. The temple in its structural 
architecture and sculpted exterior is at once representational and symbolic. In the 
perception of the Sastras this characterizes all art. Sthapaka Niranjana Mahapatra, the 
17th century writer of the Orissan Silpa text Silpa-Ratna-Kosa asserts: 


Silpam hi paramapijyam 
Sarvadarsana laksanam. 


Silpa is most venerable. It is the visual testimony of all darsanas, or alternatively, 
it contains the characteristics of atl the darsanas.(Baumer-Das, 1994,pp.31-33,v.3.1) 


In soaring upwards while being firmly rooted to the ground, the temple structure 
symbolises the eternal urge in humanity to rise above and beyond the confines of 
earthly existence and to reach the realm of spirit, thereby realising its oneness with 
the cosmos. Neither man nor temple is merely a part of the universe. They are mirrors 
reflecting and containing the universe. This is clearly enuniciated in vs. 7 and 8 of 
Silpa-Ratna-Kosa. 

Bhuvana bhaga samyuktam Rekha prasada evaca 


Anga caturdasam khyatam dehe ca sikharepi ca 
Bhuvanasamkhyakabhago vartate sthapakamate. 


The Rekha temple consists of fourteen parts. There are fourteen limbs known in 
the body and also in the Sikhara. In the opinion of the sthapakas, these are the fourteen 
divisions(Baumer-Das,1994,pp.34-35). 

The descriptive and defining technical terms for the different parts of the temple 
structure, borrowed from the human body suggest the representational character. 
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And yet, the organic relationship between the temple and the human body, the 
microcosm, on one hand and the universe, the macrocosm comprising the fourteen 
worlds on the other, is symbolic and is implicit in the expression, “bhuvanasamkhyaka 
bhago.” 

As the Indian consciousness of any time irrespective of the region, is a complex 
web of many strands, so also is the symbolism of temple art-a simultaneous and 
complementary balancing of many traditions. While the hierarchical structural parts 
are related to the Puranic fourteen worlds of the universe and the fourteen limbs of 
the human body, the disposition of the two structures of the temple-the main temple 
or Vimana and the front hall or Mukhasalais symbolic or Purusa-Prakrti complementarity 
of the Samkhya darsana. While the Rekha vimana symbolises Purusa the primordial 
cosmic man, the Pidha-Sala symbolises the active, dynamic and creative impulse-the 
Prakrti. This symbolism is further emphasised by the term for the place of junction, 
the sandhiksetra, milanasthala and antarala in Sanskrit and gainthala in Oriya. The 
gainthala is the knotted bridal scarves, slung over the shoulders of the bride standing 
in front and the bridegroom standing in the rear at the final stage of the marriage 
ceremony. 


Silpa Prakasa, the 10th-11th century tantric Silpa text of Ramachandra kaulacara 
spells out the intimate and complementary relationship of the Vimana and Sala: 


rahabhaga prasthdesa sa bhago milanasthalam ! 
vimana vara-sresthanica kanya ca mukhasalika 11 
varakanya yathasthane sammukha sandhiksetraja 1 
tadurdhva karayecaiva rahamardhasthale tatha 11 


That place (the front) in the width of the raha is the place of junction(milanasthala). 
The Vimana is the best bridegroom and the Mukhasalika is the bride. That place in 
front, where the bridegroom and the bride meet becomes the place of junction 
(sandhiksetra). Above that half of the raha has to be made, [Boner-Sarma, 1966, p.111 
(trans) and p.86 of the Skt. Text, vs. 595 & 596.]. 


That this Purusa-Prakrti complementarity was not the philosophical invention of 
the Sastrakaras, but a symbolism which permeated the social consciousness is proved 
by literature. Balarama Dasa the 16th century poet, whose Jagamohana Ramayana 
also called the Dandi-Ramayana is still regarded in Orissa as a sacred book together 
with the Mahabharata of Sarola Dasa, the Bhagabata of Jagannatha Dasa and the 
Harivamsa of Achyutananda Dasa, describes the Vimana-Sala duo of the Jagannath 
temple at Puri: 


maya prasada ye sSriharira bhuja \ 

jatane vistara kale adhoksaja 1 

babu se deula vicitra pituli \ 

kalasun padmapitha paryanta achi jhali 11 
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ansa sira theka kama mahatula | 
apurva prasada ghatana amulya 11 
narayana kole jehne mahalaksmi vasai 1 
sanadeula goti tesaneka disai 11 

* * * 
sidha sadheka amara jogesvara \ 
srihari deula tesana patantara 11 
ki ava haraparvati vasichanti 
ki ava kamadeva kole vije rati 11 


This magic temple, the arm of Srihari, 

Built with care by the one born of the feet of Siva, 
Covered with lovely sculpture from base to pinacle, 
And fine moulding and carvings, 

On all planes and surfaces, horizontal and vertical 
Is unparallelled in beauty and splendour. 

The smaller temple 

Appears like Mahalaksmi in the lap of Narayana, 
This temple of Srihari 

Is like the Siddhas, Sadhakas, 

The immortal gods and Visnu himself. 

Are Hara-Parvat sitting there! 

Or is it Rati in the embrace of Kamadeva 
(Jagamohana Ramayana-Oriya-Uttarakanda, p.704, Ed. Prof. K.C. Sahu, Tr. Prof. 
R.P. Das) 


When it is remembered that the main temple normally houses the Divinity and 
the hall is meant for the devotees, the analogy of the bridegroom and bride assumes 
a further symbolic significance. As observed by Alice Boner: 


Divinity is here seen in the aspect of the heavenly Bridegroom, towards which 
the soul of the worshipper is drawn in lifelong love and devotion. This is a 
symbolism known in every form of Bhakti worship in India...... It is known also 
in the Christian liturgy, where Christ figures as the divine Bridegroom and the 
congregation of the faithful as the bride, or in the psalms of David where the 
relationship between Jehovah and his devotees is that between the lover and 
his beloved. Here this image is directly translated into architectural terms. 
(Boner-Sarma 1966, Introduction, pp.xxvi-xxvii) 


Agni Purana regarded the whole temple as the Puruga. But in the Orissan tradition 
the temple and the audience-hall together were considered as Purusa-Prakrti couple. 
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Another aspect of the symbolic integration of the archetypal Purusa with the body 
of the temple is the concept of Vastu-Purusa which lies on the ground of the temple 
site-the Vastu.Vastu-Purusa simultaneously supports and is also transformed as the 
temple structure. In the words of Stella Kramrisch, the Vastu-Purusa is “an image of 
ordered manifestation” and “its image is that of the Purusa, the place of reference 
in which man beholds the identity of macrocosm and microcosm.On its appeased 
being and form spread on the ground he sets up the temple, the monument of its 
own transformation. This body once more, in the concrete form (murti), made by 
art, is that of the Purusa, arisen.” (Stella Kramrisch 1964, Vol. I, p.34) This tradition 
goes back to Brhat Samhita and finds acceptance all over India except Orissa. In 
a significant reference to Vastu Purusa, the Orissan Silpa text Silpasarini informs: 
“Saivas, Vaisnavas, Sauras, Ganapatyas consider the Vastu-Purusa as the, Lord of the 
building site, but the Saktas do not consider him as such.” (Boner-Sarma, 1966, 
Introduction p.xxiv) 


The same purpose of integration of the microcosm with the macrocosm was 
fulfilled in Orissa through the instrument of different yantras or mandal also. These 
were usually drawn on top of the foundation on which the temple was raised. The 
yantras and mandalas are symbolic and mystic geometrical diagrams — an interplay 
of lines — vertical, horizontal, diagonal and curved, creating fields ~ circular, 
rectangular, square, triangular giving rise to the interplay and integration and a mystic 
representation of the relevant deity-a manifestation of the Supreme Divinity. Thus 
each temple would have a yantra which was the essence of the deity to be enshrined. 


For the generality of the Sakti temples it was the Yogini Yantra, which through 
its five triangles within a rectangular field, its north-south Sattva axis, on which at 
equal distance were placed three points — the sattava, rajas and tamas binduys, sixteen 
matrkas positioned at the base of the triangles, and each matrka having four yoginis 
who thus total sixty-four representing the muhuirtas of a day-night ahoratra cycle, 
was an instrument of space-time, integration and incorporation. While Silpa Prakasa 
speaks of this yantra, the Silpa-Ratna-Kosa speaks of the Manjusri type of temple which 
is represented by the Rajarani temple of Bhubaneswar, having been built on and as 
the Sriyantra which according to the Srividya tradition is the body of Siva-Sakti- 
‘Sivayorvapu. For the Sun Temple of Konarka, various yantras were used —- Garbha 
Grha of the Sun Temple ~ Bhaskara Bhadra Yantra, the Mukhasala of the Sun Temple- 
Surya Pancabja Mandala, the Bandapana Mandapa or the Nata Mandira — Grahabja 
Mandala. Similarly, for the Mahagayatri Temple dedicated to the Sakti of Surya and 
popularly called the Chaya Devi Temple three yantras were used - the Gayatri Yantra 
for the Garbha, the Savitri Yantra for the Sala and the Sarasvati Yantra for the front 
platform. (cf.NL, pp.7-8) 


One of the fundamental concepts of the Indian traditions is the interplay of the 
three gunas-sattva,rajas and tamas, the three constituent properties of reality. The 
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rekha temple in its elevation is considered to follow the three gunas ~- tamas, rajas 
and sattva in ascending order: 


vimana purusakaram pithat dhvajasthalabadhih 
tamasa rajasa sattvam gunatrayam, kramoditam 


(Baumer-Das,1994,vs.6-7,pp.31-35) 
That the temple’s existence is contingent on a harmonious and balanced 


incorporation of these constitutive principles is again emphasised in another verse 
dealing with the sikharas of the grha element of the Jangha: 


samatribhaga sikhara anyasastranumoditah 1 
samana triguna yatra tribhagam srunu tatkramah 11 


Sikharas consist of three equal parts. This is also accepted in other sastras. Now 
listen to the order of the three parts, which correspond to the three gunas in balance. 
(Biumer-Das, 1994, v. 138, pp. 74-75) 


The emphasis is on equality and balance of the three parts to ensure a harmonious 
existence of the three constituent properties. This correspondence results in 
transforming a heap of stones into the microcosm mirroring the macrocosm. The body 
or the pinda and here, the temple structure becomes the Brahmanda, the universe. 
The temple therefore becomes a living, pulsating and dynamic entity and not a static 
structure. The Yogini Yantra referred to earlier has three bindus along the longer 
central axis also designated as the gunas. Embedded in the foundation this symbolic 
incorporation integrates the three dynamic aspects of reality into the structure. 


Another fundamental conception in Indian tradition contained in the Upanisads 
is that of the five elements or the Pancamahabhitas form which springs the world. 
This is given a visible from in the temple in the five mouldings or the Paricakarma 
constituting the Pada or foot-part of the temple. 


paficatattve bhava-srstistatha sikhara kalpitah 


Just as the world is created from the five elements, so the temple is conceived 
(from the Pancakarma). (Bjumer-Das, 1994, v. 84, pp. 58-59) 


In the early temples these five karmas were khura, kumbha, damaru bhaga, 
vasanta and padmapidha, Later and in the mature Orissan temple these were 
standardised as khura,kumbha,patta,kani and vasanta, corresponding respectively 
to the elements of earth (ksiti), water (ap), fire (tejas), air (marut) and ether (vyoma). 
Each of these mouldings either through shape or display of decorative elements 
convey the idea of the concerned element. 


The khura meaning and shaped as a hoof is the obvious earth element supporting 
everything on earth: 
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khirastatra mahabhumih 

ksititattvanurupatah 

Khura is called the great earth and of represents the element earth (tattava). 
(Baumer-Das 1994, v. 84 pp. 58-59) 


The next element water is represented by a water pot again called and shaped 
as kumbha. The fire or tejas element represented by a band called patta normally 
exhibits scroll or lata work. But in the Jagannath temple of Puri the whole story of 
the Gopa lila as given in the tenth book of the Bhagavata is depicted. Verse 98 of 
Silpa-Ratna-Kosa says of this: 


nanakarumayam sthanam lilapattah sa ucyate 
This has many kinds of carvings and is called the lilapattah (Biumer-Das 1994, 
v. 98, pp. 60-63) 


Lilapattah normally is called a band which can be carved as per the fancy or free- 
play of imagination of the artist. But in the specific context of the Jagannath temple 
it obviously refers to divine lila, a manifestation of divine tejas 


The element air is represented by kani, a moulding with a knife-edge profile set 
between two recessed bands of jali or fret work: 

yatha vayuh pravahati tatha kanirica darsayet 1 

The kani has the appearance of being blown by the wind.(Baumer-Das 1994, v.94, 
Pp-60-63) 

The fifth element vyoman -~ the all pervading sky or ether is termed vasanta. 
Vasanta meaning spring is associated with vegetation and flowers and has thus 
various kinds of vegetal and floral decorations. In earlier Sakti temples this was 
represented by culika, a rounded moulding obviously representing the vault of the 
sky. But in both early and later temples, the vasanta sported scrolls with one exception 
— again the Jagannath Temple. Here the whole Vasanta frieze is decorated with Raja 
bandha or the royal frieze depicting royal processions, march of armies, etc. How 
is royalty linked to vyoman? Was this symbolic of divinity descending as royalty? 
No sastric explanation is forthcoming to convey the significance either of the scroll 
work or the rajabandha as depictive of vyoma. 


The sculptural art of the temple in its totality symbolises the external world - the 
exuberance, beauty and splendour structured in layered planes from the netherworld 
through vegetal, animal and human life on the earth to divine world and finally, the 
realm of pure spirit which in the shape of the bindu atop the kalasa from which springs 
the Ayudha, infuses the deity in the sanctum with life and the living deity emanates 
the life-force that animates the sculpted external world. 
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Space does not permit a comprehensive analysis of the entire range of symbolism. 
The various sculptures grouped under the category Bharabhairava or Bharadhipaimages 
including the Vraja or Virala sculptures elsewhere called Vyalas may only be examined 
here. The Bharavahakas have various forms — human or animal. They are divinites 
who function as ‘Bhara-raksakas’ keepers or bearers of the incumbent structural load 
or weight and are also termed Bharadaivatas. Even when appearing as strange or 
fanciful composite animals with a lion's body and heads of a lion, or an elphant, or 
a lion with the antlers of an antelope, they symbolise different qualities. While Silpa 
Prakasa lists five types of Bhararaksakas including the Viraja or Virala figures, which 
are further subdivided depending on their appearance, the Silpa-Ratna-Kosa 
considers them as symbolic. It lists the following types of Viralas, Simhavirala’ 
Gajavirala and Mrgavirala primarily based on the head. It then speaks of the 
Dharmavirala who is depicted crushing under the foot, a demon or kaunapa, termed 
Kirttikaunapa, an enemy of the temple. Let the verses speak for themselves: 


smu tvamanyabhavena bhittiviraja laksanam 
paganusaratah sthanam parnicakarmottarasthalam II 174 II 
samarekha samange ca badante paryavasthitah I 
garbharekha iti dyeya tat sthale samccatah II 175 II 
virala bandhah kartavyo viralastrividhah smrtah I 
simhavirala adyasca gajavirala uttamah II 176 II 
mrgasimhastatha anyah srnu parthakyalaksanam I 
prsthadristiharh sresthah padagrasammukh asya ca 
prsthapadadvayarudhah II 177 II 

prsthavalokitah simhah satakesarabhisanah II 178 II 
viralasimhah sa khyaatah kirtiraksakah ksetrapah I 
gajamundasundayukte sammukhe pucchalambitah II 179 II 
simhasarirarupena viralagaja ucyate I 
saktibuddhirdhayorbhavah silpe sada pratisthitah II 180 II 
simhasrngasamayukto mrgasimhah sa uttamah I 
saktiprakharatayukto mrgasimho virajate II 181 II 
kanthe kutilakesa sca puccham padatale nyasan I 
viralamarditam deham kirtikaunapa marditah If 182 II 
urdhvadrstih kare khadgah kharparadalitakrtih I 
simhavikramarupena dharmaviralabhavatah IH 183 II 
papapurusah samkhyato purpsaharimarditah I 
pratisikharamadhye ca pagavisrantimandale II 184 II 


174. Now listen to a different subject: the features of the bhittiviraja. In the recess 
between the pagas, just above the paricakarma, 
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. these are placed on the same line as the (corresponding parts and at the end of 


the wall. This is considered to be the garbharekha, the line of the garbha, and 
it reaches the same height (as the garbha). 

One should make a row of viralas there (in the recesses). Viralas are known 
to be of three types: 

first there is the simhavirala; the gajavirala is best, 

the third is the mrgasimha (lion’s body with horns). There are other types also. 
Listen to their different features 

Simhavirala. 

This magnificent lion looks backwards with his forefeet (raised) in front. 

He stands on his hind legs, which are as straight as rods. 

This lion looks backwards, is fierce and has a curled mane. 

This viralasimha is known as the protector of the temple. He is lord of the sacred 
ground (ksetrapa). 

(Gajavirala:) 

This virala with an elephant’s head and trunk has his tail hanging forwaid 
(between his hind legs). 

This virala has the body of a lion, and is called gajavirala. 

These two (lion and elephant) represent power and intelligence. This is invariably 
established in Silpe mrgasimha 

The excellent mrgasimha (“‘deer-lion”) is a lion with deer’s horns. The mrgasimha 
is victorious, and endowed with power and swiftness. 

It should be carved with a curled mane down to the neck, and the tail should 
descend to the level of the feet. 

(Dharmavirala:) 

The body of this virala crushes and tramples on an (enemy) demon of the temple 
(kirttikaunapa). 

(The demon), whose skull is being crushed, looks up, with a sword in his hand. 
The lion is the symbol of majesty. This is the dharmavirala. 


lt is papapurusa (evil personified) who is crushed by the lion. (A virala is 
sculpted) in the recess (visrantimandala) between each sikhara (i.e.vimanika) 
and paga. 


Thus the Simhavirala or Virala-simha is considered the protector of the temple 


as well as Ksetrapa or Lord of the sacred ground. The Gajavirala represents 
combination of power (lion) and intelligence. The Mrgavirala combines power and 
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swiftness. This however does not exhaust the Viraja types on the temples or the texts. 
There are Virajas with the head of a man (Nara-virala) and the face and the head 
combining features of a lion and a Makara (Simhamakarikakrti). The Silpa Prakasa 
description/ prescription that these could be of many shapes designed to arouse 
wonder (nanakarekutuhale) is worth recollecting. 


The qualities attributed to the Viraja forms as given | in the Silpa Prakasas closely 
resembles the formulation of Silpa- -Ratna-Kosa but a little more exhaustive. According 
to it, the Kautuhala virajas, can be a combination of the following five creatures: 
elephant, lion, deer, man and makara. The elephant stands for understanding and 
intellect (buddhi), the lion for power and might(vibhuti), the deer of impetuousity, 
velocity (vega), man for knowledge (jnana), and the makara stands for steadfastness 
(sthairya). When intellect is resting on power (lion with elephant's head), it is called 
gajasimha and produces siddhi. When power and knowledge are joined (man’s head 
on lion’s body), it is called naravirala and represents dharma. When power and 
penetrating thought are combined (lion with horns of a deer) it is called mrgavirala 
and means prajna (wisdom). When steadfastness and knowledge are combined 
(makara in the lower part and man in the upper) it is called another naravirala and 
stands for moksa (final liberation). (Boner-Sarma 1966 pp.133-134). 


The Silpa Prakasa includes the virajas among the four most important types of 
lions which adorn a temple: Viraja, Jagrata, Udyata and Gajakranta in second Prakasa, 
vs. 659 to 683. (Boner-Sarma 1966, pp. 116-118 and Text. pp. 62-63). Explaining the 
necessity to have the lions on temples Silpa Prakasa says: 


harih sresthatamo ghorah prasadavaramendanam/ 
vinasimham tada karme nirihamadhyama bhavet/ /659// 
kavi-vakya prakasena rasagunadayastatha/ 
prakasayanti vakyena viradikarunadayah/ /660// 
virabhavanusarena punarugrad visesatah/ 
nanakare tatha simhah simharaki ganastatha/ /661// 
simha vicitrasupena bhittau janghe culavadhi/ 
sarvatra simhah sobhanta nrsimha-simha-laksanah/ /662// 
659. A fierce lion is the best decoration for a good temple. Without lion sculptures 
that work remains indifferent (niriha) and of the lowest type. 


660. As the poet expresses feelings (rasa), qualities (guna) and other things in words, 
as by words heroism and compassion are expressed, 


661. Thus, to represent the modes of heroism (virility) and fierceness, various types 
of lions and lion-riders are prominently placed. 


66.2 Lions of various beautiful forms are on the walls and the janghas upto the roof. 
The lions adorn every place. Lions possess the attributes of Narasimha. 
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The Epigraphic Records of the 
Lingaraj Temple at Bhubaneswar 


Snigdha Tripathi 


It is now well known that the history of the oldest city of Tosali-Ekamra, i.e., 
Bhubaneswar is mainly based on the epigraphic records. We also cannot deny the 
fact that the history of the rise and fall of the political powers, the socio-economic 
and religious activities of the major parts of ancient and mediaeval Orissa has been 
reconstructed with the help of the epigraphic records so far discovered from this 
ancient city. Valuable pieces of information of historical significance have been 
provided by these indispensable source, for the reconstruction of each and every 
chapter of Orissan history. Unfortunately these inscriptions are now extremely 
mutilated by the ravages of time and their complete decipherment is utterly 
impossible at the present state of their preservation. It is, however, not the main aim 
of the present writing to deal with the texts and translation of all the extant epigraphic 
records that this ancient city has yielded but to present a comprehensive account of 
the large number of inscriptions found engraved on the walls of the great Lingaraj 
temple, since the last part of the 19th century. 


Unfortunately, majority of the records (there are about 50 inscribed slabs) in the 
temple walls are in a very sad state of preservation. During 1893, it was Manomohan 
Chakravarti, who first attempted to decipher some of the inscriptions assigned to 
the period of rule of the Ganga and the Gajapati dynasties of Orissa and published 
them in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (52nd volume 1893). Again, in 
1903, a few more Ganga inscriptions discovered from the Lingaraj temple were 
published by the same scholar in the same journal (72nd volume, 1903). About 50 years 
later, D.C. Sircar, K.C. Panigrahi, and S.N. Rajaguru published a sizeable number of 
inscriptions of the temple and assigned them to the period of the Ganga rule in Orissa. 
Rajaguru also deciphered a few Telugu versions of a number of bilingual inscriptions 
(Sanskrit - Telugu) in his Inscriptions of Orissa volumes (Inscriptions of Orissa Vol. 
II, Published by the Orissa Sahitya Akademi). The present writer also deciphered 
a number of epigraphic records of the Gajapati rulers at the time of collection of inked 
impressions of the records from the Lingaraj temple compound. Despite sincere 
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endeavour by several scholars, decipherment of many of these epigraphic records 
still remain unsatisfactory, due mainly to their extremely mutilated condition. Even, 
more than hundred years ago, M.M. Chakravarti noticed several badly damaged 
inscriptions on the door jamb of the main temple. D.C. Sircar, at the time of collection 
of the inked impressions of these inscriptions during 1953-54, remarked, “Unfortu- 
nately, most of these epigraphs are badly damaged and it has been possible to decipher 
a few inscriptions.” Repeated application of lime and cement have also caused loss 
of many of these epigraphs. 

Whatever inscriptions of the temple have now been read, are no less important 
from the point of view of the reconstruction of mediaeval history and culture of Orissa. 
The inscriptions found so far in the temple, were engraved during the period ranging 
from about the 12th century to about the 16th century A.D. The temple is believed 
to have been built around 10th to 11th century A.D. when the Somavamsins were 
on the Orissan throne. But, unfortunately, no inscription assignable to the Somavamsi 
rule has been found engraved in the temple walls. The earliest inscription of the temple 
is dated in the Saka year 1036 (A.D. 1114-15) and assigned to the reign of 
Anantavarman Chodaganga, the founder of the imperial line of the Ganga dynasty 
in Orissa. 


The language used in the Lingaraj temple inscriptions attributed to the Gangas 
and their times is mainly Sanskrit which was the official language of the period in 
question. But there is a marked difference in the use of Sanskrit language in the 
eulogistic epigraphs and the votive inscriptions of the Gangas and their times. The 
language of the votive inscriptions is only seemingly Sanskrit. Very often, we come 
across grammatical errors and incorrect spellings which are mainly due to the 
inadvertence of the writer-engraver and also due to the wrong pronunciation of 
Sanskrit words. 


Grammatical errors, like that of the correct use of case ending are frequently found 
to be absent. As for example, mata-pitasyai in place of mata pitribhyam is frequently 
met with along with several such other errors. In fact, these votive inscriptions were 
engraved by commoners, who had practically very little or no knowledge of Sanskrit 
language. The language of the epigraphs are invariably influenced by local Prakrit. 
The regional pronunciation of many Sanskrit words had also an important role in the 
formation of several orthographically peculiar apabhramsa words which were used 
by the common people. Another interesting feature of these inscriptions is that some 
writers with little knowledge in Sanskrit attempted to write the subject-matter of the 
record in poetic style of prose composition, but abandoned the idea when faced with 
difficulty in such composition and ended the record in a peculiar form, neither prose 
nor a perfect verse. Such peculiarity has been noticed in the votive records of the 
Ganga monarch Anantavarman- Chodaganga, engraved in the temple. 
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Another characteristic feature of the Ganga inscriptions of the Lingaraj temple 
is that many of them are bilingual in nature, i.e. partly written in Sanskrit and partly 
in Telugu. The contents in both the versions of such records were usually the same 
subject matter. It is now a well-known fact of history that the Ganga kings were 
matrimonially related to the Chola and Chalukyan royal families of southern India 
and hailed from south Indian regions. They carried South Indian culture with them 
to the northern parts of Orissa. Pilgrims and travellers from parts of Andhra Pradesh 
especially from the East-Godavari region which were included in the dominions of 
Chodaganga, frequented the sacred centres of eastern India and particularly Ekamra, 
Puri and other holy centres during the rule of Chodaganga and in the subsequent 
period of history. Majority of such bilingual inscriptions written in Sanskrit and 
Telugu have been assigned to the time of Chodaganga and his immediate successors. 
The main objective of using both the languages in these dedicatory inscriptions was 
that the common people of the Telugu speaking region as well as other could easily 
understand the contents of the records. 


Influence of local pronunciation on some Sanskrit words which we come across 
in these inscriptions have often given rise to the fabrication of legendary accounts 
associated with the principal deity of the locality. Thus an interesting legend 
originating apparently from a wrong pronunciation of Kirttivasa for Krittivasa, the 
principal deity of Ekamra-kshetra has been inciporated in the Puranic literature of 
the region (such as Ekamra-Purana, Ekamra Chandrika etc.) These traditional literary 
texts though refer to the deity as Krittivasa, the majority of the votive inscriptions 
of the temple have the name Kirttivasa in place of Krittivasa. This is obviously due 
to the erroneous pronounciation by the scribes and engravers of the epigraphic 
records. There are other instances of such orthographical peculiarities as in Siunata 
for Sivanatha, dhvansi for dhvamsi, etc. But an interesting legend seems to have been 
originated out of the peculiar pronunciation of the name of Krittivasa. The legendary 
account is associated with the origin of the name of Krittivasa, the principal deity 
of Ekamra=kshetra and found incorporated in the above mentioned traditional 
literary sources. The legend is immensely popular in the locality. 


The Ekamra-Purana records the interesting story about the origin of the name 
of Kirttivasa though the deity has been referred to in this work as Krittivasa. It seems 
to have been fabricated in course of time evidently due to corrupt pronunciation of 
the name prevalent in the locality which has also been reflected as stated above in 
the inscriptions of the Gangas and the Gajapatis engraved in the walls of the Lingaraj 
temple. The story in brief runs thus—the demon king Drumila had one hundred sons 
of whom two, named Kirtti and Vasa were the strongest. They obtained boon from 
the Brahmins that they would never be killed by any male person. In course of time 
they grew vicious and driven out of their father's kingdom. Ultimately, they came 
to Ekamra and saw goddess Parvati in the guise of the milkmaid worshipping Siva. 
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Charmed with her beauty the two brothers Kirtti and Vasa expressed their desire 
to marry her. As soon as Lord Siva came to know the evil intention of the demons, 
instructed Parvati to kill them by pressing them under her feet. Thus the presiding 
deity came to be known as Kirttivasa, derived from the names of the two demons 
Kirtti and Vasa. But the traditional accounts and some of the earlier records of 
Bhubaneswar such as that of the Brahmesvar temple inscription of Kolavatidevi, 
mother of the Somavamsin King Udyotakesarin, the Anantavasudava temple 
inscription of Chandrikadevi, daughter of Aniyankabhima III of the Ganga dynasty, 
which are written in comparatively correct Sanskrit, refer to the deity as Krittivasa 
pronounced in Oriya as Kruttivasa). This name of Siva reminds us of the story about 
the killing of the demon named Gajasura by Lord Siva mentioned in the Sukla- 
Yajurveda. Krittivasa is a compound word, Kritti=hide) and Vasas=clothing) i.e. one 
who is clad in a hide. Siva dressed himself with the hide of Gajasura on his request 
at the time of his death. 


The scripts used in the Sanskrit version of the bilingual inscriptions found in the 
temple walls, bear a close resemblance to the Nagari letters and are generally called 
proto-Nagari, though some of these letters show development of modern Oriya 
forms. Similarly, the Telugu version of the inscriptions contain the proto-Telugu 
scripts. 


Oriya as the official language seemed to have been accepted from about the 15th 
century A.D. The epigraphic records of the time of the Suryavamsi Gajapatis found 
in the Lingaraj temple are all written in Oriya and the script used in them is called 
the proto-Oriya which is the precursor of the modern Oriya form. These Oriya 
inscriptions also contain several orthographical peculiarities and corrupt forms of 
words originating from faulty pronounciation. Several conjunct Oriya letters are also 
found to have been formed due obviously to the faulty pronunciation. A few examples 
of the contraction of words which were also used in the contemporary literary texts 
which were also used in the contemporary literary texts can be cited here—maharja 
for maharaja, mapru for mahaprabhu, senapti for senapati, prustama for purushottama 
and so on. 


Apart from political history, these dedicatory records of the medieval times have 
contributed greatly towards the reconstruction of socio-economic and religious 
history of Orissa. Jt is now a well-known fact that most religious establishments, 
besides being great centres of learning also played an important role in the activities 
of various mercantile guilds, trade and commerce and thereby contributing greatly 
in the economic upliftment of the kingdom during early times. Many of the Lingaraj 
temple inscriptions refer to various mercantile guilds and traders in connection with 
the donations of land and gifts of valuable commodities to the temple and at the same 
time various monetary deposits referring to interests of such deposits in the temple 
treasury. That the temples and other religious establishments very often played the 
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role of a bank connected with various monetary transactions through the temple 
treasury, can be gleaned through these dedicatory inscriptions. Deposits of valuable 
ornaments, silver and gold coins, donations made by the ruling families as well as 
royal officers and rich and poor visiting the temple, were very often utilised in various 
business transactions and the interests derived from such transactions were meant 
for developmental works of the temple and philanthropic activities, maintenance of 
the temple servitors, etc. One of the inscriptions of the time of Aniyankabhima III 
of the Ganga dynasty engraved in the temple wall, records the grant of five vatis 
of land situated in the villages called Patia and Lakshmisagar by one of the generals 
of the king named Govinda Senapati. The said general is stated to have conducted 
repairs (jimoddhara) of the mandapa of the god Krittivasa (written as Kirttivasa). 
The said land was donated’ making provisions for sweeping the mandapa thrice a 
day, whitewashing its walls once a year, and repairing the roof once in every two 
years. Of the five vatis of land, two were allotted to the kumbahakara potter for 
repairing the roof, two to the churnakara (the lime-washer) for whitewashing and 
one vati to the sweeper. It is stated in the record that the mandapa was used for 
performing parvotsava festivals on auspicious days), mahotsava (the great festival, 
probably indicating Sivaratri or a similar one) and ceremonies such as marriage and 
the like vivaha-adi-utsava). 


There are also inscriptions indicating the superstitious beliefs of the common 
people as well as the ruling members. People believed in black-magic and various 
Tantric practices which can be evidenced from one of the records of the time of the 
Suryavamsi king Kapilendradeva. A royal order in the form of public notice 
prohibiting the use of black magic against a royal officer has been found engraved 
in the temple wall. Another public notice of the same period inscribed here records 
the royal warning to vassal kings against misconduct. 


The inscriptions in the temple invariably found dated, but the majority of them 
are dated in the regnal year of the reigning king which is popularly known as Anka 
reckoning. There are, however, a few Ganga epigraphs dated in the Saka era. The 
use of the system of Anka reckoning is known from the time of Anantavarman 
Chodaganga of the Ganga dynasty. According to this system of calculation, of the 
number of regnal years of a ruler, one and all figures ending in zero and six, excepting 
ten, should be omitted from the actual years to get the number of Anka years. Further, 
the last Anka year of a king and the first of his successor would be the same year. 
The Anka year was generally calculated from the 12th day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Bhadrapada (August - September). The day is still known as Suniya 
and regarded as the beginning of the new year in Orissa. It is said, according to the 
local tradition that on this day, every year, the reigning king struck gold coins in his 
name and distributed them among the Brahmanas and donated in favour of charitable 
and religious institutions. 
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Thus the epigraphic records of the Lingaraj temple are veritable sources of 
information on Orissan medieval life. The various aspects of history and culture 
focussed by these inscriptions can be studied separately, each of which would no 
doubt be a volume by itself. 
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Emergence of Female Divinities: Early Stage 
Upendra Nath Dhal 


During the early state of our civilisation and culture, while male members 
collected their food from the forest by killing birds and beasts or fishing, female 
members gathered the roots and fruits from the forest to supplement their food. Later 
on they switched over to cattle rearing, where females had a certain role to play in 
such endeavour. In course of time when adequate pasture and favourable atmosphere 
became rarer, they had to turn over to agriculture. In the early stage of agriculture, 
women began to sow seeds by hoeing the earth, whereas the male members assisted 
them in reaping and harvesting the corn. Thus the major agricultural operation was 
in the charge of women and such a custom seems to be common throughout the world. 
Digging the earth and sowing seeds were the function of the females for the males 
generally took it derogatory on their part to dig the earth and sow seeds, etc. Even 
the chastity of a woman was better judged through plantation. Besides this the relation 
of agriculture with feamles is pertinently answered by Frazer,! “Thus as a woman 
knew how to conceive seed and bear children. So the seeds and roots planted by them 
bore fruits far more abundantly than those done by male hands.” So the function of 
food production and their collection mainly devolve on women in different parts of 
the world. Because of such close connection of women with agriculture, she was 
usually selected as the presiding deity of vegetation and corn. In different countries 
of the world we come across a goddess being worshipped as is Isis, who wears a 
wreath of corn, in Rome Ceres is worshipped as the spirit of corn. In Greece Demeter 
(Barley Mother) and Kore are worshipped as the spirit of corn or as goddess of fertility 
and food production. Gauri, Durga (Sakambhari), etc. were also included into such 
a category. 

The mother Earth as the source of all beings is believed to foster all from birth 
to death. The Atharvaveda!? deals a full section on the Hymn to goddess Earth (12.1- 
63). Thus the Vedic seer pertinently puts the concept thus Vsvambhara Vasudhani 
Protistha Hranyavaksa jagato nivisni Vaisvanaram Vibhrati Bhumer Agrim Indra, 
Rsabha dravinos on dadhatu. “The earth upon which they (the priests) are in close 
the altar (Vedi) upon which they, devoted to all (holy) works, unfold the sacrifice, 
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upon which are set up, in front of the sacrifice, the sacrificial posts, erect and briliant, 
that earth shall prosper us, herself prospering! Through these functions, the Earth 
is extolled as the sole source of wealth and was worshipped as the mother: 


Mata Bhimih putro, aham prthivyah! 
Parjanyah pita sa u nah pipartuh 12.12 (Atharvaveda) 


ଖନନ “The earth is the mother and 1 the son of the earth; the Parjanya is the father; 
he, too shall save us!” In this context it may be made clear that generally adoration 
of nay spirit is made out of fear or to get favour. 


The idea of fear of a spirit seems to be dominant and uppermost in our mind. 
One worships a snake for fear of harm but not Garuda, the sworn-enemy of snakes?. 
In later mythology both the categories of deities grew: 


Akrtopadrava Kascit Mahan api na pujyate 
Pujayanti nara nagan na tarksyam nagaghatinam 
(28.16 Mahabharata Vanaparva) 


The worship of the Mother goddess in some form or other continues to prevail 
from the primitive age. Mass mind is very much prone to such deities. Numerous 
village goddesses or Gramadevatas in an iconic form continue to enjoy such privileges 
in different parts of India. Among those certain disease demonesses grew, who were 
believed to be responsible to cause such diseases like smallpox, cholera, etc. when 
furious. This concept is widespread throughout the country. 


They were believed to be responsible for cuasing such diseases, when angry. So 
they are propotiated. In South India‘, Mariyamman is well known as a violent blood 
thirsty goddess, who is appeased by animal sacrifice only. When smallpox breaks out, 
village folk begin to worship Sitala for preventing her wrath. Besides the deities of 
evil, we come across certain divinities of fertility, which are worshipped by the women 
folk for offsprint. Among them mention may be made of Sasthi’ who is adored on 
the sixth day of the childbirth and such worship is repeated at the end of each year 
of the child. Thus the village goddesses grew in number in various parts of the country 
and enjoyed popularity among the village folk. 


Now the question arises: how did such village deities of the mass got recognition 
among the deities of the class. These goddesses were usually accepted to the products 
of the mind of by the credulous villagers or pre-Aryans, but how could they occupy 
the position of eminence among the sophisticated class? 

Aryans were patrilineal, where males dominated their society. On the other hand 
the pre-Aryans were matrilineals and grew in a matriarchal society, where mother 
used to play dominant role in family or society. But when all settled together, there 
were marriage alliances among different groups. The pre-Aryans or the indigenous 
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people of the soil outnumberd them. Their customs, traditions, faith and beliefs were 
drafted into the Aryan fold and found their respective place in society. 


If we analyse the Vedic works, the number of female divinities was very small. 
They included Ushas, Prthivi, Aditi, Sarasvati, Vac, Ida, Surya, etc. and could not play 


such a prominent role like the male gods but they were mostly independent 
goddesses. 


In course of time during the epic Puranic period when the assimilation of these 
two stocks would have advanced too far, as a result we come across numerous female 
divinities. Among them, in view of their popularity we may accept Lakshmi, Parvati, 
Kali, Durga, Radha, Sita, Tara, Chinnmamasta and other Mahavidyas. Like male gods, 
they were categorised into malevolent or ferocious and benevolent deities. They all 
played the role of the saviour. And they were ultimately assorted with other male 
gods as their partner or consort. But their independent status or position was never 
altogether forgotten, they were worshipped as the mother or Sakti of the universe. 


ya Devi sarvabhitesu matrrupena samsthita 
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Paloura : A Myth or Reality? 


Jitu Mishra and Pradeep Mohanty 


The historical significance of Coastal Orissa and the importance of its ports as a 
commercial link between east and west, is attested from Roman times and there is 
a wealth of historical evidence alluding to the extensive use of its coastal line from 
the beginning of Christian era. One such is Guide to Geography by Claudius Ptolemy, 
written in the middle of the 2nd century A.D. Ptolemy’s account is the first text giving 
any definite information to the western world on the east coast of India wherein he 
refers to Paloura as a thriving international harbour which flourished in the southern 
Orissa coast. The Greek geographer mentions : 


“The point of departure (aphetrian) for ships bound Khyrse (mainland Southeast 
Asia, lower Myanmar) was south of the town on the Gangetic gulf called Paloura. 
It was from here that ships bound for Khyrse ceased to follow the littoral and followed 
the high seas”. 


Ptolemy or Claudius Ptolemaeus was a celebrated astronomer, mathematician and 
geographer. He derived his knowledge about India and Asia from the earlier works 
of Greek writers and from the oral reports of traders and navigators, who used to 
visit his native port city of Alexandria, which was already known as a centre of east- 
west trade in the Mediterranean sea. 


During the historical period, Paloura was a bustling centre for international trade 
and acted as a transit for spreading Orissa’s cultural influence far abroad, particularly 
to Southeast Asia and Sri Lanka. As depicted in the classical records, the major exports 
from Paloura were ivory, silk, large elephants, diamonds, spices, conchshells and 
cotton. Towards the end of medieval times the economic prosperity of Orissa fell into 
decline, partly due to competition from Arabic, Portuguese and Dutch traders and 
partly due to the threat of Muslim invaders. This, coupled with increased occurence 
of natural disasters, such as drought, famine and cyclones, and the gradual siltation 
of waterways and the progression of coast line eastwards brought about a reduction 
in maritime commercial activities. It was not until the 16th to 19th centuries during 
the European expansion in Orissa, that maritime activities were revived and Paloura 
was re-established as an important centre of maritime commerce. As shown in various 
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cartographic representations prepared by the western mariners the port established 
at Paloura along the coast was said to have the best harbour giving access to the 
Risikulya delta. 

In spite of Paloura’s wide references as an ancient harbour in the records of Greek 
and Arabic geographers and several Buddhist texts time and again, the archaeological 
investigations, carried out so far to trace this ancient site is not satisfactory. Against 
this background we re-investigated the ancient Palur and Rambha harbours to 
understand its role in the trans-oceanic and coastal trade, religious expansion and 
process of state formation in Southeastern India. The exploration and the trial 
excavation revealed a number of early historic and medieval sites with substantial 
ceramic remains and harbour related features such as artificial breakwaters, 
lighthouse and mooring stones, thus confirming the historical continuity of Paloura 
to Palur. The ancient harbour was protected from the open sea by the arm of hills 
of Palur ranging to the south and west of the ancient bay. The present coast line is 
separated by the ancient harbour through shallow wetlands, some recently formed 
coastal islands and the northerly flowing longshore currents. 


Ceramic Remains 


A noteworthy finding near the ancient breakwaters is a potsherd with a relief 
figure of a broken boat along with a stamp impression. The motif, discovered for 
the first time in the Orissa coast carried the symbolic notion resembling the sea going 
vessels depicted in a few Satavahana coins. 


The other findings from the ancient harbours are a variety of ceramics, which show 
the development of trade along the sea routes and how Orissa became one of the 
major trade centres in the Bay of Bengal from about Mauryan times, particularly 
because of its favourable location. In addition, religious contacts, foreign missions 
that transpired between Orissa and Southeast Asia and their related territories 
exchanged numerous cultural and technological traditions. Pots were widely used 
in antiquity for the transportation of goods and commodities and provide useful 
indications for demarcating trade routes and relations. The investigations have 
revealed a sequence of cultural phases beginning with the New Stone Age. The 
explorations have also produced a large deposit of Early Historic Black-and-Red 
pottery, which share close affinity with both North and South Indian Black-and-Red 
wares. The ancient harbours are also uniquely rich with fragments of paddle 
impressed pottery which are typical of Southeast Asian ceramic traditions. As the 
ceramic evidences indicate, the harbours are assumed to have been major intrepots 
on the main sea route between North and South India, Sri Lanka Southeast Asia and 
the Persian Gulf. The evidence for contact with the region of Persian Gulf comes from 
a sondage with the discovery of a fragment of Turquoise Blue Glazed ware. The 
fragment most probably arrived at the harbour from Persian Gulf during the middle 
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of the Ist millennium A.D. though the great east-west trade flourished between China 
and West Asia. Besides ceramics, both Indo-Pacific monochrome glass bead and 
terracotta beads, bifacial bone point, bone ornaments, Indo-Pacific cowrie shell, shell 
bangles, copper and iron objects and netshrinkers were also found from the ancient 
harbour. 

The ancient harbours are also rich in osteological remains. A random surface 
collection of bones comprises various osteological, dental and skull fragments of 
humans, mammals, reptiles and fish. Some of the species identified are man, cattle, 
spotted deer, sambar deer, pig, sheep/goat, marine turtles and fresh water turtle. 
Also a number of vertebrae belonging to a wide range of marine fish and amphibian 
jaws are present in the assemblage. A large number of marine molluscan shells (mostly 
Pelecypods) are present, which throw important light on their role as subjects of food, 
trade and paleoecological markers. The osteological remains are interesting as they 
comprise both terrestrial and aquatic marine forms and reflect the man-animal 
interactions as indicated by the evidence of chopping, shewing and charring on some 
bones. 


Breakwaters 


The spectacular discovery of the present survey are the two massive artificial 
breakwaters which are locaied on the foothills of Nandighar and Ghantasila. The two 
hills formed with grainte boulders one separated from each other by about seven 
hundred and fifty metres of Chilika lagoon. Taking the advantage of the natural 
resources, two massive structural platforms consisting of large and medium sized 
granite boulders were built parallel to waterfront in which waves would strike the 
breakwaters along their full length at the same time. While the southern breakwater 
at the foothills of Nandighar runs about six hundred and seventy-five metres in 
length, hundred metres in breadth and rises to a height of nine metres, the northern 
breakwater at the foothills of Ghantasila runs about seven hundred metres in length, 
hundred metres in breadth and rises to a height of eight and half metres. The 
discovery speaks the engineering genius that required to layout such massive 
waterfront structures in the early Indian subcontinent. The angles and orientation 
of these structures were made in such a way that these would counter the 
stormy weather and make the sea still. It is understood that to protect the ships in 
the harbour from the strong southwesterly and northeasterly winds and strong 
waves, the ancient harbour engineers carefully studied the underwater geomorphol- 
ogy and wind dynamics, so that they could layout the orientation of such massive 
breakwaters. 
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A noteworthy discovery at the ancient Palur harbour is the remains of a monolithic 
cylindrical structure with oil soot on the top of a hill at Podagada village. The base 
of the hill has a Shiva shrine. This structure is being presently worshipped as a Shiva 
linga. The structure located at a height of 70 m over this hill top probably served as 
a lighthouse as indicated by the oil soot. The total height of this is about two and 
half metres with an outlet and a circumference of 60 cms for keeping fire, so that ships 
could trace the harbour during the dark hours. However, it is difficult to say that 
this particular structure was made during Early Historic, Medieval or else Post- 
Medieval period. 


The interesting archaeological evidence shows that ancient Palur and Rambha 
harbours are rich as early port sites. Any scientific study of these ports necessary 
involves intensive surveys and small to large-scale excavations. In view of the 
importance of these port sites, it is imperative that the government or any heritage 
concerned organisations should take immediate steps to protect this maritime 
heritage for our posterity as rapid urbanisation and illegal prawn farming are posing 
serious threats which will ultimately wipe out these sites. 
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Two Illustrious Emperors: 
Gajapati Prataprudra of Kalinga and 
Krishnadevaraya of Vijayanagara 


H.C. Das 


Rise and sustenance of a kingdom or an empire in ancient and medieval India 
largely depended upon the personality of monarchs, strong military organisations 
with impregnable forts and strongholds on the strategic locations, loyalty of feudal 
rulers, geographical situation of the land, physical features, political stability, natural 
bounty, religious faiths (the binding force behind the society and cultures), the 
creative surge of the people, distinct cultural entity and economic prosperity. 
Disruption of any such factor caused imbalance of the political superstructure leading 
to decadence of the kingdom as well as the fall of the dynasty ruling over the region. 
The ancient and medieval Indian history is replete with the rise of several powers 
and their decadence over time leaving to posterity their achievements in the shape 
of monuments (both religious and secular) and cultural traits like literary works, 
epigraphs, sculptures, coins, oral traditions, etc. The subcontinent with its monu- 
ments, rivers, alluvial plains and plateaus provided more or less distinct geographical 
features to several of its territorial units and each of such regions, in turn, played 
its distinctive role all through the cultural phases in shaping the general trends of 
Indian history. Each such territorial unit has lavish contributionin developing what 
we term Indian culture or civilisation. Two such notable, great territorial units, in 
the south-eastern and southern India were Kalinga and Vijayanagara, respectively 
one stretching on the coastal plain from the Ganga in the north to Godavari in the 
south and the other in the southern part roughly covering major parts of modern 
Andhra Pradesh, Tamil Nadu and Karnataka upto Goa. In this paper I will use the 
epithet of ‘Kalinga’, which has a long history of its own from the time of Asoka (3rd 
century B.C.) in place of the term ‘Orissa’ which first appeared in some inscriptions 
of the Gajapatis. 
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Leaving aside the pauranic and epic description of Kalinga as a kingdom, we find 
in the Buddhist and Jaina literature that this territorial unit and its people were 
prosperous and were devoted to religion. According to the Dathavamsa and 
Mahaparinibbana Sutta!’, after the demise of the Buddha, the monk Ksema Thara 
brought the lord’s tooth relic to Kalinga and presented it to its king Brahmadatta for 
preservation. Manimala, the princess of Kalinga and the Prince Vijaya proceeded to 
Ceylon in the 4th century A.D. and presented the sacred object to its king for 
enshrinement’. The Jaina texts’ (Karakandu Charita, Kumbhakara Jataka, Uttaradhyayana 
Sutta and Harivaddiya Vritti) record the deep influence on the king of Kalinga and 
his subjects by the Jaina Tirthankaras, Parsvanatha and Mahavira. Thus Buddhist and 
Jaina texts clearly point to one historical hypothesis that in the 6th and 5th century 
B.C., Kalinga was an established and recognised political entity linkcd with the 
mainstream of Indian religio-cultural life. 


Kalinga finds mention in the recorded history during the period of the Nandas 
of Magadha. One of the Nanda kings (possibly Mahapadma Nanda) invaded Kalinga 
and forcibly took away the sacred Kalinga jinasana in the 4th century B.C. The power 
and greatness of Kalinga flourished during the age of the Mauryas. The Greek 
ambassador, Megastheaes in the court of Chandragupta Maurya observed in curiosity 
the existence of an independent kingdom of Kalinga which he described as the 
Gangaridum kalingarum Regia and marked its eastern limit to the bank of the Ganges*. 
The Greek sources further refer to the powerful army of Kalinga, because of which 
that country has never been conqurred by any foreign king. 


The Kalinga War (261 B.C.) fought between the Maurya Emperor Asoka and the 
Kalingans on the bank of the river Daya, in the vicinity of Bhubaneswar which was 
responsible for converting ‘Chandasoka’ to ‘Dharmasoka’ was one of the greatest 
landmarks in the history of Buddhism. The Rock Edict XII! (now at Sahabazgarh of 
Pakistan) describes the horrors, havoc, bloodshed and human misery caused due to 
the war. 


“Chandasoka ti jjayitthapure papena kammuna 


Dharmasokoti jjayittha pacchha pujjena kammuna™ 


As a result of the war, kalinga lost its independence and formed a province of 
the Maurya Empire with its capital at Tosali (present Sisupalgarh in the vicinity of 
Bhubaneswar). In Kalinga Asoka established a benevolent paternal administration. 
He declared in his Kalinga Edict, “Just as for my children, I desire that they be united 
with all welfare and happiness of this world and of the next, precisely do I desire 
it for all men. All men are my children.” The Mauryan Empire however, declined after 
Asoka and soon after Kalinga declared her independence. 
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In the first century B.C. Kharavela, the third ruler of the Chedi dynasty established 
an empire with his capital at Kalinganagara (identified with Sisupalgarh at 
Bhubaneswar). He left for the posterity an imperishable record of his rule on the rocks 
of Udayagiri-Khandagiri. This famous lithic record popularly known as the 
Hathigumpha Inscription lucidly narrates the conquests of the monarch in the south 
as far as Satavahana country and to Mathura in the north including Magadha, the 
staunch enemy of Kalinga from the time of Nandas, his public works activities for 
welfare of the people, bringing back of Kalinga’s National Religious Symbol, Kalinga 
Jinasana from Magadha which had been taken away by a Nanda king, the celebration 
of his Dig-vijaya with a victory pillar in the capital, the repair and renovation of the 
state capital devastated by a cyclone, excavation of 117 caves on the twin-hills of 
Udayagiri-Khandagiri with depiction of numerous scenes in excellent high relief 
works for the abode of Jaina pontiffs and recluses and finally his attachment to 
Jainism’. Miraculously all these stupendous achievements were made over a period 
of only 13 years. 

The period between the downfall of the Chedis and the rise of the Guptas in 
northern India seem to be a dark age in the history of Orissa. However, Kalinga 
figured prominently during the Gupta period as a kingdom extending from the 
Godavari in the south to the Rishikulya in the north-east ruled over by the Mathara 
dynasty. The rulers assumed the high sounding title of Kalingadhipati®. Contempo- 
rary to the Matharas were the Vasistha, Mudgala, Mana, Abhaya, Vighraha dynasties 
ruling over smaller principalities” 


From about 6th to the first half of the 11th century A.D. the territorial units in 
the coastal plain came to be known as Kangoda, Odra, Utkal which were successively 
ruled over by the Sailodbhavas, Bhaumakaras and Somavamsis. The eastern Ganga 
were ruling over the kingdom of Kalinga roughly a part of southern Orissa (the district 
of Ganjam) and northern portion of Andhra Pradesh. This period is marked for 
territorial unification, maritime trade in the south-east Asian countries, economic 
prosperity, development of art and architecture and spread of religious faiths, 
especially saivism, tantric cults and Buddhism. Hundreds of Hindu temples and 
several Buddhist monuments were built to highlight the religious faiths of the time. 


On the ruins of the Somavamsis rule there came up the famous imperial Ganga 
dynasty which converted the Utkal kingdom to an empire known as the Ganga empire 
of Kalinga. Hailed from the: south with his capital at Kalinganagara (present 
Mukhalingam), Anantavarma Chodagangadeva (1038-1148 A.D.), the founder-father 
of the Ganga dynasty acquired and united a vast empire stretching between the 
Ganges in the north to the Godavari in the south which continued under his successors 
for about 3 and a half centuries as the strongest Hindu state of India against continuous 
onslaughts from different quarters and the infighting among different powers. As 
the son of a Ganga father and a Chola mother, he was named as Cholaganga or 
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Chodaganga. He started his conquering career from his ancestral capital to the 
centrally located Cuttack, which remained the capital Kalinganagar, conquered the 
whole of Orissa, Vengi in the south and Bengal. After conquering and uniting a vast 
empire he shifted his capital of the state till 1948, when it was shifted to Bhubaneswar. 
His long rule of 72 years is marked for the emergence of the Gangas as the strongest 
military power in south-eastern India, exuberence of culture in all its facets, sound 
system of civil and military administration. 


Construction of the great temple of Jagannatha at Puri was the most spectacular 
and memorable event. This was built in accordance with the spirit of the age and 
needs of the society. Bhakti aspect of Vaisnavism was more appealing to the masses, 
and a religious wind was blowing in favour of the popular Vaisnavism in the whole 
of Hindu India. Visit of the great saint Ramanuja to Puri during his reign further 
intensified the cause of Vaisnava faith. “Since that time Jagannath has come to be 
worshipped as the Supreme Deity of Hindu India, and his Shrine as the holiest abode 
of Hinduism. The temple of Jagannatha, as the supreme abode of Vaisnavism, has 
invited millions of Hindus from all parts of India for all these centuries. Chodaganga'’s 
immortal work was meant not for Orissa but for India, not for his time, but for all 
times. His worthy successors completed and developed the temple complex and made 
Puri a city of religious splendour and fabulous ceremonies’. 


From Chodagangadeva to Bhanudeva IV as many as 15 Ganga emperors ruled 
over Kalinga. The Ganga dynasty ended with Bhanudeva IV in 1435 A.D. All the 
monarchs maintained the glory, dignity and territorial integrity of the empire. All 
were illustrious and had immense contribution to all round development of the state 
against the frequent Muslim inroads from the north and east. Anangabhimadeva III 
(1211- 1238 A.D.) and his son Narasimhadeva - I (1238 - 1261 A.D.) two other powerful 
Ganga monarchs took vigorous steps as aggressors and routed the Muslim power 
of Bengal keeping the country free from Muslim menace for about for a century, 
further extending the boundary of Kalinga to the heart of Bengal.Anangabhimadeva'’s 
- III role in confrontation to the Kalachuris in the west and annexation of their country 
to the dominion of Kalinga is highly noteworthy. 


Kalingan art and architecture during the Ganga regime reached its highest acme. 
Narasimhadeva - I’s greatest achievement was the construction of the Sun Temple 
at Konark, the most remarkable and magnificent among the Hindu edifices. 
Conceived in the shape of a moving chariot with the Sun god dispelling darkness from 
the universe stands unique in the world of architecture. The main temple rose to the 
height of 230 ft. (tower broken down over the ages). The Jagamohana stands till today 
in its ruins as high as the great Lingaraj Temple at Bhubaneswar. 


The prosperous Ganga era marked the phenomenal development of Oriya 
literature with well defined scripts, economic affluence, political stability, exuberance 
of art, religious development with Lord Jagannatha at the apex. In fact, the Ganga 
period is rightly acclaimed as the Golden Age in the history of Kalinga. 
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Rise and fall of the royal dynasties has been the process of history. Ganga dynasty 
was not an exception to this historical process. The signs of desruption of the Ganga 
empire were very clear from the time of the Ganga monarch, Bhanudeva - III (1352 
- 1378 A.D.). Till the accession of this ruler Kalinga had cordial relations with the 
Reddis, Kakatiyas and other Hindu dynasties of south India. There was no Muslim 
menace from Bengal or Delhi. The rise of Vijayanagara empire, Bahamani kingdom 
mainly on the dissolution of the Kakatiyas threatened the suzerainty of Kalinga. 
Sangama, the nephew of the founder of the Vijayanagara empire invaded Kalinga upto 
Srikakulam”. Feroz Shah Tughluq invaded Bihar and proceeded to the capital of 
Kalinga. Illiyas Shah, Governor of Bengal declared himself independent of the Delhi 
Sultanate in 1353 A.D. and in the same year he invaded Kalinga”. During the reign 
of Narasimhadeva - IV (1378 - 1413 A.D.) the disruptive forces became more powerful 
and cast their eyes over the prosperous Kalinga. The Reddis of Rajmahendry attacked 
Kalinga and marched upto Simhachalam. But the monarch could foil the attempt of 
the Reddis and drove them from Simhachalam. From this time onwards the monarchs 
styled themselves as Gajapatis. 


Gajapati Nisanka Bhanudeva (1414 - 1435 A.D.), the last Ganga emperor ascended 
the throne in 1414 A.D. The political condition at the time of his accession to the throne 
was more or less favourable. Due to civil war, the Reddy kingdom was virtually 
divided into two parts. Taking this opportunity of weakness, the monarch marched 
upto Rajmahendry, but was unsuccessfull in his expedition due to intervention of 
Vijayanagar army. However, Bhanudeva recaptured the territory later on’. The kings 
of Vijayanagar, Bidarbha and the Sultan of Golkunda were attempting to annex the 
frontier regions from the Reddy’s kingdom. 


The political power of Delhi was weak due to devastating invasion of Timur. 
Similarly the Bengal Sultanate was weak and not powerful enough to attack Kalinga. 
The monarch did not utilise the favourable situation. While he was fighting in the 
south his throne was usurped by Kapilendrav va, a powerful general of the Ganga 
army. Bhanudeva hurried back to the capital to regain his throne but failed. According 
to the Gangavamsanucharitam™ after his failure to recapture the throne he occupied 
a small principality called Gudari Kataka near Paralakhemundi and lived there till 
his death. Thus the powerful Ganga dynasty of 350 yvars’ standing ended 
ignominously in 1435 A.D. heralding still the more powerful Suryavamsi Gajapati 


dynasty. 
Gajapati Dynasty (1435-1597 A.D.) 


Kapilendradeva (1435-1467 A.D.) 


We learn from the epigraphs that Kapilendra was a Kshatriya of the Solar dynasty 
and he was born in Odradesa (Orissa). The epigraphs relate that he and his family 
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members were the natives of Orissa and like the Somavamsis and Gangas they did 
not come to Orissa from the neighbouring territories”. 


At the time of his accession to the throne the political situations within and outside 
the empire were quite unfavourable. The new dynasty was not accepted by some 
feudal chiefs of southern frontiers. The monarch’s first proclamation engraved in the 
Lingaraj temple, Bhubaneswar was a stern warning to the rebellingous feudal kings. 
This was enough to subdue the warring chiefs. 


The Kalingan empire was threatened by the Bengal Sultanate, Bahamani kingdom 
and Vijayanagar empire. Being a shrewd and tactful ruler having a long experience 
of military career he could assess the political situations in the north and the south 
and took up an aggressive role against all his neighbouring powers. His gigantic 
elephant force was the most invincible in India calculated by the Bahamani Sultan to 
two hundred thousand”, This estimation of elephant force is further supported by 
the epithet of Gajapati. In fact, the military organisation of Kalinga all through the 
ages was always headed by the elephant force, because best breed of elephants was 
available here in large herds. 


Kapilendra’s first military campaign was directed against the Afgans of Bengal, 
who towards the end of the Ganga regime occupied the territory upto the river 
Bhagirathi. The monarch recovered the lost territories in Bengal upto the river 
Hoogly. As a result of his victory Kapilendra assumed the title of Gaudesvara. 


A large portion of Telengana coast was conquered bringing the Godavari delta 
under his possession. In the subsequent invasion he could conquer Kondavidu in the 
Krishna valley in 1454 A.D. The monarch appointed Ganadeva as the Pariksha 
(Governor) of the Province”. It is gathered from the Muslim sources that the Gajapati 
monarch invaded the Bahamani kingdom and earned a victory”. The brilliant success 
achieved in all these battles was mainly due to superior generalship of Kapilendra 
and his son Himvira. Encouraged at the tremendous success in the battles the task 
of conquering the whole of Telengana was entrusted to his son Himvira, who was 
greatly successful in his mission. After conquering Kondavidu, Addanki and 
Vinukonda systematic arrangement was made for administration of the area. After 
the accession of Mallikarjuna to the throne of Vijayanagar the affairs of the country 
were managed by Saluva Narasimha the ruler of Chandragiri. He was attempting 
to capture the powers of the empire with a view to becoming its emperor. Kapilendra 
assessed the affairs of Vijayanagar and invaded Udayagiri fort, the strongest citadel 
in south India. An inscription on the top of Udayagiri hill records its conquest by 
an Oriya lieutenant Tamma Bhupala in 1460 A.D. and construction of a temple on its 
summit. After its conquest Basava Bhupala, son of Tamma Bhupala, was appointed 
as its Governor”. 
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With Udayagiri as one of the bases Gajapati army under Hamvira made further 
incursions into the coastal regions of Vijayanagar. Mallikarjuna tried to stem the tide 
of Kalingan invasion. Narasimha Saluva who was made the ruler of central division 
became more powerful and sought an opportunity to usurp the throne of Vijayanagar. 
An inscription at Srirangam temple near Trichinopoly records the gift of cows in 1464 
A.D. by Daksina Kapilesvara Hamvira Kumar Mahapatra proves that the Kalingan 
army had occupied the area in that year. After the conquest of Tanjor and Trichinopoly 
the Kalingan empire extended from the river Ganges in the north to the river Kaveri 
in th south. Kapilendra made administrative arrangement of th southern most region 
by appointing his grandson Kumara Kapilesvara Mahapatra as the Governor in 1464 
A.D. R.D. Banerjee® in his History of Orissa after examining all epigraphs concluded 
that the empire upto the river Kaveri was under the occupation of Kalinga for about 
a decade. By 1470 A.D. when there was a war of succession to the throne in Kalinga 
after the death of Kapilendra the conqeured territories during the reign of 
Purusottamadeva were lost to Kalinga. Several inscriptions of the region refer to the 
Oddiyan (Oriya) invasions which caused disturbances in repair and worship of some 
temples. 


K.C. Panigrahi’s statement regarding conquests of Kapilendradeva is attracted 
here. “Certain controversial points connected with Kapilendra’s conquests may now 
be considered. As stated earlier, Gangadhara, the court poet of Mallikarjuna, states 
that the king of Orissa and the Sultan of Bahamani made a combined effort to conquer 
the capital of Vijayanagar but the combined armies of both were defeated and driven 
out by the young emperor. This statement is now believed by scholars. Kapilendra 
had come into conflict with the Bahamani Sultan and so, the relation of both the kings 
was far from cordial. The Orissan king also wanted to pose himself as the champion 
of the Hindu cause in Telengana. Sanjar Khan’s capture of Hindu non-combatants with 
a view to sell them as slaves in Muslim kingdoms, must have embittered the feelings 
of the Hindu against the Muslims and Kapilendra must have taken advantage of their 
feelings to pose himself as the champion of Hinduism. An alliance with the Muslim 
Sultan of Bahamani with a view to conquer the capital of the Hindu Vijayanagar empire 
would not have been considered desirable in Kapilendra’s own interest. We do not 
find any reference in any of the contemporary inscriptions that Kapilendra had allied 
himself with the Bahamani Sultan to attack the Vijayanagar capital. Gangadhara has 
evidently attempted to tarnish the image of Kapilendra in the eyes of the Hindus”. 


By 1464 A.D. Kapilendra had become the emperor or Mahasamrat of an empire 
extending from the Ganges to Trichinopoly in the south along the coast. The 
epigraphic records relate that he had assumed the proud titles of Gajapati Navakoti, 
Karnata, Kalavargesvara and Gaudesvara. Each of these titles had a special 
significance. Navakoti signified the occupation of nine forts, such as Bellamakonda, 
Vinukonda, Kondavidu, Nagarjunkonda, Rajmahendry, Peddapuram, Kaluvulapalli, 
Oddadi and Potnuru®. 
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The last part of Kapilendra’s life was not peaceful, particularly over the issue of 
the succession to his throne. The Madalapaniji records of his 18 sons and Purusottama 
who finally succeeded him was the youngest of them. Hamvira was the ablest of 
all and was mainly responsible for most of conquests in South India. Purusottama 
was all along in the state capital, helping the father in the administrative works. With 
the support of Brahmin priests and courtiers, Purusottama was selected as his 
successor, and finally as has been stated in his inscription found in the Jagannatha 
temple, he selected the youngest son as ordained by God in a dream. The coronation 
was arranged hastily in a battle camp in South India. This incident created a civil war. 
There was a battle in the state capital between Hamvira, the legitimate claimant to 
the throne and the crowned king Purusottama. Hamvira was defeated. This resulted 
in the loss of several territories towards the end of Kapilendra’s life. An inscription 
of Saluva Narasimha dated 1466 and the Saluvabhyudayam describe the expulsion 
of Oriya garrison from certain parts?™. 


“We have stated that Kapilendra was a native of Orissa, and the founders of the 
previous Ganga and Somavamsi dynasties had all come from outside. So, after 
centuries an Oriya ruled his own people giving them a sense of pride and self-respect, 
hopes and aspirations, leading them to battlefields for his extensive conquests and 
opening to them a new geographical horizon. Kapilendra is only next to Kharavela 
in building up an Orissan empire. As a general he became unsurpassed in his age. 
His abilities endeared him to the people and the soldiers of Orissa. He enlisted the 
support of the people by making Orissa a strong military state in which the protection 
and the extension of the kingdom came to be a joint responsibility of the ruler and 
the ruled. Militarism penetrated into all ranks of people irrespective of their castes 
and all the castes bore military titles which are numerous in Orissa even today. A 
love for Orissa and for its language and literature became the order of Kapilendra’s 
reign, and inspired by this new idealism Sarala Dasa, a Sudra by caste, created the 
first and the vast Oriya literature which, in its quality, contents and bulk, is still 
considered to be the greatest single Oriya literature. Thus during the rule of 
Kapilendra a new age of renaissance started in Orissa. 


After a century Kapilendra brought Orissa into the arena of all India politics and 
broke her isolation. His contemporaries Nasis-ud-din, Humayun Shah of Bahamani, 
Saluva Narasimha and Mallikarjuna were all out-generalled and defeated by him. In 
consequence he succeeded in building up a far-flung empire stretching from the river 
Hooghly in the north to the river Kaveri in the south. This was no mean achievement 
of a man who made his way to the throne from a humble position. The distant 
monarchs like those of Jaunpur, Delhi and Malwa felt the weight of his powers. From 
his reign Orissa became the standard bearer of Hindu culture and she maintained 
this position in the reigns of his son and grandson also. As observed earlier, 
Kapilendra enlisted the sympathy of the non-Oriya Hindus by siding with them 
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against the aggression of the Muslims. This was certainly one of the causes of his 
success in Bengal and Telengana where he conquered territories from the Muslims ™. 


Kapilendra was no doubt a great general, but lacked statesmanship. He neglected 
the Muslims of Bengal, which proved to be the real menace to Kalinga. He should 
not have been involved too much in fighting against the Hindu power of Vijayanagar, 
which turned to be a hereditary enemy of Kalinga. This statement is partially true. 
Devaraya II made the first incursion into a part of Kalinga in the southern border. 
Being a military general and a creature of the age he fought for the interest of the 
Hindus. 


Purusottamdeva (1467-1497) 


At the time of his accession to the throne three disruptive forces stood against 
the monarch and the empire his brother Hamvira, Saluva Narasimha of Vijayanagar 
and Bahamani kingdom. Having no help from the state capital of Kalinga Hamvira 
had to face numerous problems. He was virtually in possession of the southern 
provinces of Kalinga. Saluva Narasimha threatened the Oriyas in the south. Varaha 
Purana states that Isvara Nayak, a general of Saluva captured Udayagiri and other 
parts. In fact, the rivalry between Purusottama and Hamvira had greatly undermined 
the position of Kalinga in the south and due to lack of coordination between the capital 
and the southern part of the empire the position of the Oriyas in the south had become 
untenable. Having been hard pressed Hamvira was forced to seek assistance of the 
Bahamani ruler Muhammad Shah III. The Sultan evinced keen interest in this matter 
assuring Hamvira to place him on the throne of Kalinga and in return he would get 
the provinces of Rajmahendry and Kondavidu. In their combined military mission 
they recaptured Kondapalli and Rajmahendry. Their campaign to the state capital 
based cn the Muslim sources (Feristha and Sayyid Ali) is not acceptable as no 
inscriptions of Purusottama and his times ever record this fact. 


A great famine broke out in Bahamani causing a great loss to the army and the 
people. Ferista reveals that the Bahamani garrison stationed at Kondapalli revolted 
against the sultan and killed its governor. Hamvira was already in the military camp 
of the Bahamani Sultan and thought of utilising the opportune moment. He sent a 
secret letter to Purusottama to give him assistance against Bahamani for maintaing 
his position in the fort and for the recovery of the southern territories of Kalinga. 
Hamvira attached a condition to his brother that the recovered territories would be 
shared by both™. Purusottama readily accepted the proposal and proceeded with a 
strong army to the south. An inscription (1476 A.D.) at Simhachalam attests that on 
way to Rajmahendry, Purusottama made offerings to the god Nrisimha. Feristha’s 
account also indicate an Oriya invasion of the south eastern region of the Bahamani 
kingdom (1476 or 1477 A.D). As a result of this invasion, Rajmahendry and Kondavidu 
were recovered. 
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When the Kalingan army and Bahamani army were fighting against each other 
Saluva Narasimha was camping on the banks of the Godavari, but did not join either 
of the parties. He wanted that both the parties should weaken themselves by mutual 
fighting. He retreated to his capital awaiting an opportune moment when he could 
occupy the Krishna-Godavari delta and finally the throne of Vijayanagar. Similarly 
Purusottama like Saluva Narasimha awaited a favourable time to recover the Krishna- 
Godavari delta. The favourable situation came in 1484 A.D. The Krishna-Godavari 
delta was recovered. Udayagiri rajya was under the occupation of Saluva Narasimha. 
Purusottama advanced with a large army to Udayagiri and recovered it. This fort 
remained under the occupation of Kalinga till 1513 A.D. when Krishnadeva Raya of 
Vijayanagar reconquered it. 


Hamwvira, the valiant son of Kapilendradeva had played the most significant role 
in building up the Kalinga empire in the south. But he appears to be a tragic figure 
in the history of Orissa. It is not known what happened to him after his help to 
Purusottama in recovering Kondapalli and Rajmahendry. Most probably he was killed 
by the Bahamani Sultan for his treachery in the battle. Had he been chosen as the 
successor by Kapilendradeva the history of Kalinga would have taken a different turn. 
He was one of the best generals of the age and could have averted the disintegration 
of the empire after the death of Kapilendradeva. 


Purusottama lost much of his paternal empire in the south in the early part of his 
reign but recovered it upto Udayagiri in later years, but could not maintain it properly 
as Hamvira and his son did. He was not a great general like Hamvira though he was 
a diplomat. He neglected the affairs of the northern frontiers when Bengal was in 
turmoil. Had he invaded Bengal at this stage he would have easily crippled it and 
kept the northern frontier intact. P. Mukherjee®‘is of the view that Purusottam’s war 
with the Hindu Vijayanagara empire was an unwise step which made its kings the 
hereditary enemies of Orissa. 


Purusottama Gajapati was a learned scholar and writer of several books. Besides 
the dynasty’s traditional titles of Navakoti Karnata Kalavargesvara Gaudesvara he 
is styled in the unpublished Chakada Vasana” manuscript. Mahavijna, Mahapandita, 
Astadasapuranarekshepajogya, Gopijana Vallabhagopalapadapankaja madhukara 
vira, Purvadaksinapaschimottara Vijaya Udita vira sakala nrupachandra chudamani, 
Maharajadhiraj surya vamsa prabhava chakravarti vira, etc. He had tremendous 
respect for Brahmins, and as such made lavish land grants and established 16 new 
Brahmin Sasanas. He was the author of Abhinava Geetagovinda, Abhinava 
Venisamhara. Panchasakhas (five famous literary luminaries) flourished during the 
reign of Purusottamadeva and Prataparudradeva. 
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Prataparudradeva (1497-1534 A.D.) 


He was the son and successor of Purusottama Gajapati. He inherited the empire 
stretching from the Ganges to Udayagiri (Gunter and Nellor) in the south. The 
prevailing political conditions in the northern and southern frontiers were favourable 
for Prataprudra to play the aggressive role. The Bahmani kingdom was virtually 
divided into five Muslim kingdoms. After the death of Narasimha Salva, Narasa 
Nayaka was trying to usurp the throne of Vijayanagara. This was the right opportunity 
for Kalinga to invade and recover the Jost territories in the south, beyond Udayagiri 
but did not utilise the favourable situation. On the death of Saluva Narasimha, his 
trusted servant and one of the ablest generals of Vijayanagar was virtually the ruler 
of the empire. In 1503 Narasa Nayak died and was succeeded by his son Vira 
Narasimha, who imprisoned Imadi Narasimha and ultimately killed him. Thus the 
Saluva dynasty came into existence. There was a period of turmoil in Vijayanagar due 
to the change of dynasty. Prataparudra took an opportunity and invaded Vijayanagar 
in 1509 A.D. to recover the lost Tamil districts, but he failed to achieve any success. 


Vijayanagar 


The fall of the Kakatiya empire in about 1323 A.D. was followed by the tyranny 
and the misrule of the Muslims. The Hindus being tortured by the Muslim invadours 
felt insecure. Prolaya Nayak, a Reddi chief took the lead in 1325 A.D. in putting an 
end to the Muslim oppression of the Hindus. He was successful in liberating the 
Hindus in the coastal region of Andhra. In western Andhra the lead against the 
Muslims was taken by Harihara and Bukka who worked as minister and treasurer 
respectively under the Kakatiya ruler Prataprudra. They belonged to Warrangal. 
When it was besieged by the Muslims they fled to Kamplili in Karnataka. They were 
captured from Kampili and sent to Delhi as prisoners, and were forced to embrace 
Islam. When the Hindus of Kampili revolted against the Muslim Governor, Harihara 
and Bukka were sent to help him to put down the revolt. On coming back to Kampili 
the spirit of Hindu nationalism was roused in them.Under the instructions of the sage 
Vidyaranaya, Harihara and Bukka were reconverted to Hinduism. 


The Kapalur C.P. Grants (1336-37 A.D)¥ record that Vidyanagara was built by 
Harihara-] according to the instructions of Vidyaranaya. Accordingly the king 
established the city of Vidyaranya, where he celebrated his coronation in 1343 A.D. 
But an inscription (1368 A.D) relates that Bukka-I, younger brother and successor of 
Harihara built the splendid city of Vijayanagar®. Thus the tradition and inscriptions 
attribute the construction of the city to three persons, viz. Vidyaranya-I, Harihara 
and Bukka-I Vidyaranya was thus the spiritual precutor, and he was consulted for 
all the affairs of the state. Vidyaranya (commanded) his royal deciples, Harihava and 
Bukka whotranslated the idea into action. Thus the credit of construction of the city 
of Vijayanagara goes to three persons - Vidyaranya, Harihara and Bukka. 
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Vijayanagar Samrajyamu prepared by the officers at the instance of Venkata-II 
(1585 - 1614 A.D), an accurate and trustworthy record of the Vijayanagar dynasty 
furnishes the list of monarchs of four dynasties - Sangama (1336 - 1485 A.D), Saluva 
(1486 - 1505 A.D), Tuluva (1505 - 1570 A.D) and Aravidu (1570 - 1675 A.D) dynasties. 
Since 1 am concerned in this paper with Krishnadeva Raya (1509 - 1529 A.D) of Tuluva 
dynasty 1 shall emphasise the achievements and contribution of this great monarch 
along with the activities of some important rulers who were greatly responsible in 
building up the Vijayanagar empire before the rise of the Tuluvas. 


Devaraya - II (1426 - 1446 A.D), the greatest ruler of the Sangama dynasty, on 
his accession to the throne consolidated his army after assessing the causes of its 
failure. He improved the artillery necessary to combat the Muslims of Bahamani and 
recruited Muslims to his army. He built mosques for them and placed a Koran in front 
of the throne. He assisted the Reddis of Rajmahendry to fight against the last Ganga 
king of Kalinga, Bhanudeva-IV and succeeded in the combat. After the death of 
Devaraya, Rajmahendry was recovered by Kapilendra Gajapati. Another significant 
achievement of Devaraya was a successful naval expedition against Ceylon under the 
command of his naval chief Lakkana. The ruler of Ceylon paid a huge indemnity to 
Devaraya. This great achievement brought him a title of Dakshina Samudradhisvara®™. 
The king divided the outlying tracts into six provinces and made systematic 
administrative arrangement. Mallikarjuna and Virupaksa were his weak successors 
and could not keep the empire intact against the powerful enemies. The Sangama 
dynasty ended in 1485 after following a period of internal dissensions in the royal 
family. 

Saluva Narasimha (1486-1491 A.D) watched the political situation of Vijayanagar 
and taking advantage of tlre weakness of the Sangama royal family he usurped the 
throne in 1486 A.D. But this accession was challenged by some chieftains and feudal 
rulers. His trusted lieurtenant Narasa Nayaka was able to consolidate the central 
authority at Madurai. When the monarch was engaged in consolidating his authority 
in the south and west, Purusottama Gajapati of Kalinga attacked coastal Andhra and 
advanced to Udayagiri. But his attempt was foiled and was taken prisoner to the 
Gajapati monarch. He was released by surrendering Udayagiri to Kalinga. 


The monarch on his release paid attention to reorganise the army with 
reinforcement of the cavalry. Goa through which the Arabian horses were imported 
was no longer under his control. So he had to conquer Honavar, Bhatkal and 
Mangalore encouraging the merchants to procure horses for him. Narasimha ruled 
only for six years leaving behind two young sons under the charge of Narasa Nayaka. 
Saluva Narasimha was so popular as a king and patron of learning that the foreign 
writers aptly described Vijayanagar as the kingdom of Narasimha.” 


After the death of Saluva Narasimha in 1491, his eldest son Timmabhupala was 
murdered by a rival of Narasa Nayaka. Hence the younger son Immadi Narasimha 
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ascended the throne. In fact , Narasa Nayaka was virtually the ruler of Vijayanagar. 
On the issue of the murder of the eldest son of Narasimha Saluva rivalry between 
Narasa and Timmarasa was intensified. But the monarch refused to punish 
Timmarasa, rather bestowed rewards. The enraged Narasa marched to the capital 
and kept Immadi Narasimha in detention at Penukonda till his death in 1505. Narasa 
Nayaka became the undeclared monarch of Vijayanagar. Undoubtedly Narasa was 
an efficient general and capable administrator annexing Srirangapattana and 
Ummattur to his empire, and putting down the revolts. He could not live long to 
achieve further consolidation of the Vijayanagar empire. He, to a great extent, 
completed unfinished works of his master Saluva Narasimha and paved the way for 
the glorious rule of the great Krishnadeva Raya. 


Tuluva Dynasty (1505-1570 A.D.) 


After the death of Narasa Nayaka in 1503, his eldest son Immadi Narasa popularly 
known as Vira Narasimha became the regent. The king Immadi Narasimha, who was 
under detention was murdered in 1505 putting an end to the Saluva dynasty and 
establishing the new dynasty of Tuluva (1505 - 1570 A.D). Vira Narasimha ruled for 
four years only. During this short reign he succeeded in improving the cavalry force. 
He was a peace loving ruler and could maintain cordial relations with the Portuguese 
who were consolidating their authority in the west coast. He was a good warrior 
keeping himself most of the times engaged in fighting against the Muslims. When 
he had to march off and on to the south he kept his half brother Krishnadeva Raya 
in charge of the capital. Vira Narasimha wanted to put his eight year old son on the 
throne and to murder his shrewd half brother. A tradition relates that the monarch 
ordered his trusted minister Saluva Timma to murder Krishnadeva. The minister kept 
Krishnadeva under his protection and showed the dying monarch two eyes of a goat 
as a proof of his murder. Whatever might be the authenticity of the tradition 
Krishnadeva ascended the throne of Vijayanagar in 1509 A.D. 


Krishnadeva Raya (1509-1529 A.D.) 


The reign of Krishnadeva Raya, like the contemporary rulers is based on 
trustworthy information furnished by his inscriptions and of his times, contemporary 
writers, Muslim and Hindu chronicles, village kaviles and kaifiyats. He ascended the 
throne in 1509 after the death of his brother. Since he was considered as a reincarnation 
of Krishna his coronation was celebrated on the birthday of the Lord Sri Krishna. 


At the time of his accession the political condition of Vijayanagara was far from 
satisfactory. The authority of the centre was not very effective. The empire was 
subjected to attacks of enemies from all quarters. The Gajapatis of Kalinga were in 
occupation of the northeastern region of the empire and Prataprudra Gajapati was 
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hostile to him. The Muslim rulers of Bijapur were persistently trying to extend their 
kingdom at the cost of Vijayanagar. The Portuguese were creating trouble in the 
western coast. Hence, he remained busy in combating his enemies from the date of 
his accession. First of all he was involved in a battle with his northern neighbours. 
His Hampi inscription” dated January 28, 1510 A.D. reveals his victories over the 
Sultan. He was then involved in a battle against the Sultan of Bahamani. It may be 
mentioned here that the Muslims had resolved in 1501 A.D at Bidar that once in every 
year the Amirs and Wazirs should come to the royal court to join in a Jihad against 
the idolators of Vijayanagar and should use their utmost attempts to eradicate the 
infidels and tyrants. In accordance with the resolution one such Jihad was organised 
against the infidels of Vijayanagar soon after the accession of Krishnadeva Raya. As 
a result of this Jihad, Muhammad Shah - II attacked Vijayanagar with a team of able 
military generals. The stiff opposition from Vijayanagar was so fierce and impetuous 
that it completely shattered the Muslim attacks and threw them into utmost confusion. 
The Sultan was isolated, thrown off his horse and trodden to death, but was saved 
by Ramaraja Tima, one general of Krishnadeva Raya. Thus the Jihad ended in a 
disaster and the panic-stricken Muslim army retreated towards Bidar. The emboldened 
monarch followed the Muslim army and on the way he foiled the opposition of Kabil 
Khan. Having laid siege on the fort of Kavilkonda, the monarch returned to the capital 
and looked after the internal administration and reorganisation of his army. He kept 
a vigilant eye over the Bahamani kingdom where anarchy and disorder prevailed. 
Krishnadeva Raya took the opportunity of trouble in Golkonda, subdued the 
revolting nobles and restored the monarch Muhammad Shah. After this victory 
Krishnadevaraya assumed the title of Yajavanarajya Satpanachanja. 


After achieving his control over Bahamani he cast his eyes on the Umattur country 
where a rebellious condition prevailed. Due to his other pre-occupations he pesonally 
could not lead the army to Umattur, but sent a strong contingent to reduce the 
monarch to subjection. 


In the first year of his reign Krishna Raya collected an army of 34,000 foot soldiers 
and 800 elephants. Besides Amar Nayaks supplied 24,000 horses, 1,200 elephants and 
200,000 foot soldiers. In addition the Nayaks in lieu of their arreares of tributes made 
over to the overlord 1200 horses, 100,000 foot soldiers and 500 elephants™. This 
estimation of the strength of the army is to some extent corroborated by Nuniz's 
accounts™. 

In the accounts of Nuniz we find that the military camp was almost a regular town 
with streets where all kinds of meat endless kinds of rice, grains, vegetables and 
fodder for the war horses, asses and oxen (used for carrying supplies)” were made 
available. 

Krishnadeva Raya had fought many battles in all frontiers and was successful in 
all his attempts. That shows his war tactics, battle formation and military genius. 
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War Against Kalinga 


After his success over the neighbouring Muslim kingdoms and the Hindu 
territories, he planned an invasion against Kalinga, which had been equally powerful 
from the time of the imperial Gangas stretching its boundary to the Ganges in the 
north and the Godavari in the south and during the reign of Kapilendra Gajapati up 
to the Kaveri. The Gajapati rulers of Kalinga were an eyesore to Krishnadeva Ray. 
The most impregnable forts of Udayagiri and Kondavidu were under the occupation 
of Prataprudra Gajapati. Hence a war against Kalinga was inevitable for him to extend 
his empire to further northeast. The monarch being extremely energetic and war-like, 
was determined to lead an expedition against Kalinga. His victory over Muslims freed 
him from the menace in the near future. He declared war upon the Gajapati in 1313 
A.D. and marched to Udayagiri. The fort was so invulnerable and so well-protected 
with a strong Oriya contingent that he had to take a year and a half to seige it. The 
Raya prepared new routes, breaking of stones and leading his army through them. 
Finally the fort was captured. Tirumala Routray, an uncle of Prataprudra who was 
incharge of the fort was captured and made a captive. 


As a mark of his decisive victory over Udayagiri Krishnadeva Raya visited 
Tirupati temple and presented precious jewels to the god Venketeswara. To 
commemorate his victory the image of Balakrishna which was taken away from 
Udayagiri was enshrined in a temple at the capital. 


Kondavidu was another very strong citadel in the possession of the Gajapatis. 
The fort was situated on the summit of a hill, 13 miles from Guntur. In the beginning 
an able general Saluva Timma was kept in charge of operation. Movable wooden 
platforms were erected to enable his soldiers to stand on a level with the defenders. 
The most troublesome and decisive seige continued for several months and ultimately 
the fort was captured by starving the soldiers and animals within the fort. Kondavidu 
was the main city of the Gajapatis in the south of the river Krishna. Because of its 
importance the fort was strongly protected by powerful chiefs of the kingdom. The 
Amuktamalyada and the inscriptions of the time relate that the Oriya soldiers 
assembled in the fort “went to heaven without any wounds on their bodies”. The 
Mangalagiri pillar inscription also attests the facts of the death of inmates of the fort 
by starvation®. Simultaneously other forts like Addanki, Vinukonda, Bellamakonda, 
Nagarjunakonda, Tangenda, Katavaram were captured from the Gajapati. Due to 
exclusive summer heat the Oriya soldiers suffered a lot. Nuniz writes that the 
numerical strength of Raya’a army was far greater than that of the Oriya garrison. 
The Amaravati, Tiruvannamalai and Kalahasti inscriptions of Krishnadeva Raya 
supplemented with Nuniz accounts give us a list of Oriya noblemen captured at 
Kondavidu. They were Virabhadra, a son oi . ratuprudra, Narahari Patra, son of 
Kumara Hamvira Mohapatra, Mallu Khan, Balachandra Mohapatra, Udanda Khan, 
etc.” 
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Conquest of Kondapalli from Kalinga was another important event in the career 
of Krishnadeva Raya. On his way Vizwada was taken over, which from this time was 
made the most important base of military operations against Kalinga and Telengana. 
Kondapalli was another strong fort well protected by a strong garrison under 
Praharesvara Patra. Having been informed of Raya’s attack on Kondapalli, Prataprudra 
marched from his capital with a large army to the south. But could not recapture the 
Kondapalli fort from Krishnadeva Raya. Having learnt that the Gajapati was marching 
to recapture Kondapalli, Udayagiri, Kondavidu etc. Krishnadeva Raya kept a 
contingent to lay a sieze to the fortress and himself proceeded with the bulk of the 
army to give a battle to the Gajapati. His passage was strongly opposed by the 
Kalingan army. A great battle ensued and the Gajapati was defeated. Then the 
monarch of Vijayanagar marched to the fort to push forward the seige vigorously. 
After a strong fight of two months the fort was captured and the Oriya generals were 
taken prisoners. As a result of seizure of the fort the conquest of Telengana was easier 
for Krishnadeva Raya. The other important forts captured by Krishnadeva Raya in 
the area were Anantagiri, Udrakonda, Urlagonda, Aruvapalli, Jallipalli, Kandikonda, 
Devarakonda, Kambhamettu, Kanakagiri, Sankaragiri, etc. A major part of Telengana 
came under the occupation of Krishnadeva Raya. 


The Manucharita and Amuktamalyada describe the further advance of Krishnadeva 
Raya to Cuttack, the state capital of Kalinga and the Gajapati monarch was scared 
away to hear the advancement of Raya’s army. These local literary records are not 
believed by the scholars on the ground that the event is not supported by any 
inscriptions of the time nor any literary works of Orissa. Since no epigraphical 
evidence is available about Krishnadeva Raya's attack on the State Capital Cuttack 
we cannot take it to be a historical fact®. In this connection K.C. Panigrahi rightly 
observes, 


“It seems that the Gajapati was preparing himself for a last fight at his capital, 
but the Raya’s army never reached Cataka. In the meanwhile a very sad event took 
place and this hastened the Gajapati to conclude a treaty with the Raya. Virabhadra, 
the valiant son of Prataprudra, who had been captured at Kondavidu, committed 
suicide at the capital of Vijayanagar and this sad news seems to have dampened the 
militant spirit of his father. In his depressed state of mind the Gajapati might have 
thought that further fight with Vijayanagar would not be conducive to the best 
interests of the kingdom. Therefore, a treaty was concluded with the Raya in 1519 
A.D. as a result of which the river Krishna was fixed as the boundary between the 
two states. A daughter of the Gajapati was given in marriage to Krishnadeva Raya. 
As a result of this treaty Krishnadeva Raya’a seven years war with Orissa ended. 
The military strength of Orissa was crippled and she was forced to give up her 
ambition of becoming an empire. It must, however, be noted that Krishnadeva Raya 
was not vindictive or revengeful in extracting terms from the defeated Gajapati. The 
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object of the Raya seems to have been to secure permanent peace with his Hindu 
neighbour. As a result of this treaty Prataprudra finally lost the hope of recovering 
his grandfather's conquered territories, but even after the conclusion of the treaty 
Orissa continued to be a big kingdom stretching from the Ganges in the north to the 
Krishna in the south”. 


It is no doubt a fact that Krishnadeva Raya after acquiring important forts in 
Telengana marched up to Simadri (Simhachalam) and set up a pillar of victory there. 
But this march to Cuttack as recorded in the literary works of Vijayanagar is an 
exaggeration to highlight Raya’s importance as a conqueror. 


The military campaigns of Krishnadeva Raya did not end here. He led several 
campaigns in the subsequent years of his reign. His next expedition was directed 
against Gulbarga in 1523 A.D. and razed the fortress to the ground. Krishnadeva Raya 
crossed the Krishna river and is stated to have burnt the whole of the Yavana country 
and captured the important forts of Hasanabad, Firozabad and Sagar. Here a decisive 
battle was fought killing a large number of Muslim soldiers*®®, In the fort of Gulbarga 
three princes of Bahamani were detained by Ismail adil Khan. Krishnadeva Raya 
released them and treated them with honour as royal princes. Besides this war 
Krishnadeva Raya had led several other campaigns and succeded in all. 


An Estimate of the Two Monarchs 


Krishnadeva Raya was the greatest general of his age in the whole India. He can 
rightly be compared with Kapilendra Gajapati, the founder father of the Gajapati 
empire, extending its boundary from the Godavari to Kaveri in the south. He 
possessed all the qualities of a military general and statesman. In the further sources 
of Vijayanagar’s history, Nilakanta Sastri has appropriately remarked, “Krishnadeva 
Raya knew no defeat. Whenever he took the command of the army in person, he was 
uniformly victorious; and he swept away his enemies, Hindus and the Muslims alike. 
His triumphant armies entered the capitals of most of his enemies. The success which 
uniformly attended upon his arms must be attributed to his capacity for organisation 
and his skilful generalship. He knew how best to pool his resources and to utilise 
them in a manner most advantageous to himself. On the field of battle, he exhibited 
amazing resourcefulness in overcoming obstacles. He smashed rocks and boulders 
to make a road for his soldiers to reach the fort of Udayagiri; set up wooden platforms 
around the fort at Kondavidu to enable his men to fight on an equal footing with 
the enemy in the fort; cut canals to drain the waters of a river swollen with winter 
floods, to seize the stronghold where the rebel chief of Catuir, trusting to the 
surrounding arms of a flooded river, took refuge; and put to the sword his own 
soldiers who turned their back on the enemy at Raicur. Moreover, he usually 
commanded his troops in person and showed extraordinary courage in situations of 
gravest danger’. Because of his love for the motherland and kind benevolence shown 
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to the soldiers in the battlefield he was considered as an incarnation of lord Krishna. 
On the completion of a military campaign he would personally look for the wounded 
the make arrangement for their care and would bestow honour to the distinguished 
soldiers and generals. For these laudable qualities he won the heart of the soldiers 
who were prepared to sacrifice themselves in the battle camps. 


Prataprudra Gajapati was also a great general of the time and inherited the martial 
tradition of his forefathers, but lacked statesmanship and tactfulness. When the 
political situations in the north and south were favourable he did not pay heed to 
it. He always played the defensive role but rarely offensive and aggressive role which 
was essential to keep the frontiers secured. The Gajapati army was one of the strongest 
quantitatively and qualitatively. Kapilendra Gajapati in most of his war campaigns 
played aggressive role, but Purusottama and Prataprudra depended upon defensive 
policy. Krishnadeva Raya in all his expeditions acted as the aggressor. 


The Gajapati army was divided into infantry (Paika), cavalry and squads of 
elephants. We learn from the Madala Panji that the infantry consisted of Itikaras 
(lancers), Phadikaras (Swordsmen) and (archers) Dhanuki. In a manuscript entitled 
Paika Kheda of unspecified date, instructions are laid down for the formation of an 
infantry corps. Seventy Paikas formed a Bhuyian or group and 27 Bhuyans formed 
a “Dala” or detachment. The detachment was accompanied by a non-combatant 
volunteer force, to look after the wounded persons. The designation of the infantry 
officers were as follows- 


Vahinipati, Paikaraya - Commanders of infantry divisions. 

Dala Beheras - Officers commanding detachments. 

Nayakas, Gada Nayakas - Garrison commandants. 

Bahuvaldndra - Officer in charge of non-combatant force. 

The instructions in the Paika Kheda were handed down in Kshatriya families from 
generation to generation. They give an idea about the formation of the infantry in 
the Gajapati period. 


The inscriptions of this period give us more useful information regarding the 
army. It is stated that the arrows of Kapilendra’s bows put to death his enemies. 


It is stated in the Velicherala copper plates that the king of Gauda retreated in 
panic seeing war elephants of Prataprudra. When Prataprudra went to the south for 
Digvijaya the banks of the Krishna were fully occupied by his elephants and soldiers. 


Cavalry dominated the army. The Veligalani inscription tells us that Kapilendra’s 
cavalry crossed the ditches and attacked Dhara and Kalabarga. The march of 
Kapilendra was indicated by the huge dust raised by the hoofs of his horses and 
the loud sound of his bugles frightened the enemies and made them fly to the forests. 
At the sight of the clouds of dust raised by the hoofs of his horses, Purusottama’s 
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enemies fled terror stricken into the forests. The approaching raid of the cavalry of 
Prataprudra made the kings of Karnata, Anga and Vidarbha hide in panic". 


According to an estimate of the Bahamani Sultan Kapilendra had 200,000 elephants 
in his army. Elephant corps always headed the army in the battlefield. 


Compared to this the cavalry force of Vijayanagar was more powerful with the 
collection of Arabian horses through the Portuguese traders. Artillery formed a 
segment of Raya’s army which was in a rudimentary stage in Kalinga. 


Both the monarchs were benevolent to the subjects and earned fame as good 
administrators. The system of administration of Vijayanagar is graphically described 
in the Amuktamalyada. The courtiers and council of ministers played a significant 
role in civil and military administration including recruitment of persons to the 
dignified posts. Krishna Raya showed considerable partiality to Brahmins. It is 
interesting to note that all his forts were under the command of Brahmins. It has been 
stated that the South Indian Brahmins were born fighters from the time of the Western 
Chalukyas. Such a partiality was marked in the Gajapati administration. Purusottama 
Gajapati was selected as the successor of Kapilendra due mainly to the intervention 
of the Brahmin priests and Brahmin courtiers. All the Gajapatis had Brahmin military 
generals. As for example, Godavara Mishra author of several Tantric texts, was a 
military general and a practical Tantrika applying the tantric plexus and mantras in 
the battlefield to mesmerise the enemies. The Gajapati rulers established Brahmin 
sasanas and lavishly gave them land grants. 


Both the monarchs looked to the countries as friends as well as enemies. 
Physicians, Astrologers, Pandit, Poets, Priests came under the categories of friends. 
The courtiers engaged for collection of revenue and discharging other responsible 
duty were both friends and enemies in accordance with circumstances. Those who 
were found embezzling the state money or otherwise corrupt were severely punished 
and their property confiscated®. 


For the safety of the empires both the monarchs depended mainly on forts. The 
frontier forts were strengthened with stationing garrison under the capable generals. 
Spies were engaged in service to keep the monarchs informed of the political situations 
within the country and in the neighbouring kingdoms. For their hazardous work they 
were paid lavishly. 


Both the monarchs were patrons of learning, art, architecture,religion and on the 
whole culture. Their courts were embellished with a group of courtiers having 
proficiency in their respective subjects. Vaisnavism was the main religious trend of 
the time in Hindu India. 


Krishnadeva Raya had devout devotion to Tirupati and Bitholba and made lavish 
donations from time to time. Jagannath at Puri was the patron deity of Kalinga and 
the Gajapati monarchs ruled the country in the name of Jagannath raising His status 
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to the Rastradevata. They were responsible in spreading the Jagannath culture in the 
whole of India. 


D. Paes, a Portuguese merchant who stayed in Vijayanagar in 1520-22 has left 
an interesting account on Krishnadeva Raya’s personality and the splendour of 
Vijayanagar city in the following lines. 


“The king is of medium height, and a fair complexion and good figure, rather 
fat than thin; he has on his face signs of smallpox. He is the most feared and perfect 
king that could possibly be, cheerful of disposition and very merry : he is one that 
seeks to honour foreigners and receives them kindly, asking about all their affairs 
whatever their condition may be. He is a great ruler and a man of much justice, but 
subject to sudden fits of rage, and this is hit title - “Crisnarao Macacao (Krishnaraya 
Maharaya), king of kings, lord of the greater lords of India, lord of the three seas 
and of the land. He has this title because he is by rank a greater lord than any, by 
reason of what he possesses in armies and territories, but it seems ‘hat-he has nothing 
compared to what a man like him ought to have, so gallant and perfect is he in all 
things. This king was constantly at war with the king of Oriya, and entered his 
kingdom, taking and destroying many cities and towns; he put to rout numbers of 
his soldiers and elephants, and took captive his son, whom he kept for a long time 
in this city of Bisnaga, where he died; and in order to make a treaty and peace, the 
king of Oriya gave him a daughter whom the king of Bisnaga married and has as 
his wife”. 

During the reign of Prataprudra, Bengal Vaisnava saint Chaitanya came to Puri 
(1590 A.D) to preach his neo-vaisnavism tinged with Bhakti. His preaching through 
regional language greatly influenced the mass. This had a great impact on the military 
superstructure of Kalinga and South India. Chaitanya according to some scholar was 
mainly responsible in weakening the military system leading to decadence of the 
empire. In fact, there are several reasons responsible for the downfall of the empire. 


Conclusion 


Prataprudra Gajapati was virtually the last emperor of Kalinga. During his time 
the great empire built by his predecessors disintegrated in all frontiers squeezing its 
extent to the size of the present day Orissa. Though various factors are responsible 
for the downfall of the Gajapati empire, Prataprudra did not take appropriate action 
at the right time. He was a tragic figure in the history of Orissa witnessing the 
decadence of the hard-earned empire. On the other hand, Krishnadeva Raya raised 
the extent, status and glory of the Vijayanagar empire to its highest watermark. In 
fact, his empire was greatly enlarged mostly at the coast of Kalinga. The historical 
process that the two great powers in a contiguous region cannot rise simultaneously 
hold good here. 
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Archaeological Heritage of Dadpur Region, 
District Kalahand;i, Orissa 


Baba Mishra and Pradeep Mohanty 


Archaeologists have often used surface artefacts to locate sites, and to determine 
where to excavate within sites (Hole and Heizer 1973; Fagan 1978). In recent years, 
this traditional role has been expanded to utilize surface phenomena for research 
problems that used to be exclusively studied through excavation. This expansion is 
manifested by increasing application of surface collection from the ground and 
recording of sites and antiquities. Now, the surfacial distribution of artifacts 
constitutes an appropriate source of archaeological data independent of sub-surface 
remains. Intensive surface collection has proven to be an effective cost-efficient, data- 
generating technique (Lewarch and O’Brien 1981: 298). 


In pan-Indian context in general and Orissa’s context in particular surface survey 
methods are quick and economic ways of discovering data without the time, expense 
and labour of excavation. Unfortunately our ancient sites are ever more in danger 
of disappearing too rapidly from the present world. In the next few decades, soil 
erosion, agricultural and chemical soil destruction; large construction machines, 
population pressures, dam constructions, rapid urbanisation and last but not the least 
the government’s apathy towards our heritage sites will rapidly destroy the remains 
of our ancient civilisations. In one of his recent review articles, Paddayya (1998: 116) 
echoes this view, “Surface sites of the Stone Age past are too ubiquitous in India to 
be ignored any longer. Infact any advances in Indian prehistory are intimately linked 
with the formation of relevant strategies for studying these sties.” We would like 
to go a step ahead by saying that the above statement not only applies to the Stone 
Age, but also to other aspects of archaeology in general. Keeping this in mind we 
intend to survey the entire Kalahandi district intensively to unravel its archaeological 
wealth. 


The Area 


Kalahandi (literally means “black pot” or it may also mean “pot of arts”) district 
is situated to the southwestern portion of Orissa province between 19° 3’ N and 21° 
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5’ N Latitudes and 82° 20’ E and 83° 47° E Longitudes. It is bounded on the north by 
the districts of Balangir, Sambalpur and Raipur of Madhya Pradesh, on the south by 
the district of Koraput, on the west by the districts of Koraput and Raipur, and in 
the east by the district of Koraput and Boudh-Phulbani. Its extreme length from north 
to south is about 220 kms and its extreme breadth from east to west is 140 kms. 


The natural division of the district has hill tracts and plain area. There is a number 
of broken mountain systems and an undulating plateau constitutes the northern end 
of the Eastern Ghati. The whole area constitutes river valleys and the rivers in this 
district are for the most part small and all tributaries of large rivers some of which 
are navigable throughout the year. Those most deserving of notice are Indravati, a 
tributary of Godavari, the Tel, a tributary of Mahanadi, Moter, Hatti, Utei, Rahul, 
Udanti, Sagada, Sunder, Sahul and Ret. Most of the Stone Age sites are found on the 
banks of Tel and tributary rivers, whereas the confluence of two tributary rivers are 
chosen by the Early Historic settlers as they were considered sacred and good for 
trade and commerce. 


The vegetation of the district is of dry mixed deciduous forest. The climate of 
this district which is in the northeastern corner of the Deccan Plateau is in many 
respects similar to that of the main Deccan Plateau. The average annual precipitation 
is 1380 mms. 


The different lithostratigraphic units in the district are basement gneisses, 
charnockite and khondalite suits of rocks, leptynite, anorthosite, granitoid gneiss, 
vein quartz, pegmatite, metadolerite, nepheline, shale, quartzite and laterite. The 
most noteworthy feature of this district is its rich mineral wealth like diamond, cat's 
eye, sapphire, ruby, garnet, topaz, Alexandrite, and moonstone etc. The distribution 
and occurrence of precious and semiprecious gem-stones of the region have been 
mentioned in the accounts of Kautiliya, Ptolemy, Wuan Chuang and Travenier. The 
district is also inhabited by the several primitive tribal populations like Gonds, 
Khonds, Majhis etc. 


Megalithic Stone Circle 


Our survey towards the northeast of Dadpur revealed a vast stretch of paddy 
field over which iron slags are strewn. Iron objects like two rustic spear-heads and 
a knife have been collected from the site. Coarse Black-and-Red-ware, Dull Red Ware, 
Red Slipped ware and Black Burnished ware are the pottery specimens found in the 
locality. Among these ceramics, most are of coarse handmade variety. The Sherds 
are invariably of medium fabric. Main shape of these potteries are bowls, jars and 
vessels etc. In the middle of the paddy field, there is a grove of Sal (Shorea robusta) 
trees which has revealed a Megalithic Stone circle. A thatched encircle as folkshrine 
is erected in the middle of the grove by the local tribals. It is popularly known as 
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‘Rapanggudi’ (Fig. 1). Within the encircle, stones are affixed in the soil in square shape 
thus forming a stone-circle of medium size. In the middle of the stone-circle, there 
is one boulder with a cup-mark partly buried into the soil. On the boulder, a hole 
is discerned. At the time of animal sacrifice, blood is poured into the hole, which, 
however, does not overflow, nor the blood is oozed out of the edge of the stone. 
Local people are of the view that a person in possession of a spirit is brought here 
to remove the spirit from his body. A ritual is performed by the sorcerer and sacrifice 
of an animal is made. An interesting aspect regarding such shrines is that they have 
invariably chosen stone circles as spots for carrying out the ritual activities. This 
phenomena has been observed at several places within the district by the authors. 
This is a type of observation that has hardly been noticed in any detail previously 
in Western Orissa. 


Megalithic peoples were the harbingers of the Iron Age in South India. The 
geographical proximity of Kalahandi between South India and Central India, might 
have provided an opportunity for the infiltration of Megalithic culture into this region. 
Some other Megalithic monuments, hitherto, reported from Kalahandi are one in 
Chandel Dongar of Sunder Valley (Singhdeo 1987: 22), Nehena (Brandtner 1994) at 
Dharamgarh (Mohanty and Mishra, 1998) and within the Bhairava ground of 
Junagarh. 


Medieval Site 


There is a dearth of material remains in Dadpur to outline the early historic phase. 
Our primary concern at Dadpur, therefore lies in its medieval fort area and the 
habitational site. 


A large number of medieval bricks along with the exposed plinths are observed 
just below the eastern side of a small granite hill. The brick size measures uniformly 
21x18×9 inches respectively in its length, breadth and height. On the top of the granite 
hillock, of 40 metres high a stone platform and debris of rubble and bricks are found. 
The local people call it a Vedi or Yagynasala. But the strategic position of the hill, 
shows that probably a bastion was erected on it. The fort area and the hill are parallel, 
facing east : a baston is never erected, it is a part of the fortification projections at 
four corners towards the east. Moreover, a brick wall running from north to south 
is disclosed near the entrance of Jajjaldeypur village. It, therefore, reveals that the 
brickwall, circumscribed the fort. Just at the exterior of the fort wall, wide distribution 
of rubble, brick and sherds in semi-circular pattern are noticed. It covers about 20 
hectars of land. The potsherds are typical medieval of the post-Gupta era. From the 
fort and the habitational site, the local people have collected gold coins, iron objects, 
articles of daily use of the bygone days and a solitary piece of diamond. 


The observations exactly tallies with the description of medieval township in the 
Nagari Copper Plate of the Ganga monarch Anangabhimadeva (13th century A.D.) 
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of Orissa (Panda 1981: 160). According to the said Copper plate, a town should contain 
four large houses of the dimension of royal residence and at least thirty other houses. 
The medieval settlement of Dadpur - Jajjaldeypur, thus, was an urban settlement with 
the network of trading facility. The strategic location of Dadpur, further served the 
purpose of communication with South India, Central India, Coastal Orissa and Kosala 
Kingdom since ancient times. Mohangiri region also served as a trade route along 
the Kalinga Ghat and thence to Andhra of South India. Indeed, there was a salt route 
in this area leading towards the south (Acharya, 1955; 1952:46). Mohangiri salt route 
was however not far away from Dadpur. Moreover, Dadpur comes within the range 
of the middle course of Tel basin, which served as a connecting link between Madhya 
Bharata and Sonepur region of South-Kosala and from there, along the course of the 
river Mahanadi, one could reach coastal Orissa. In 1022-23 A.D. the Chola army of 
Rajendra Chola, proceeded through the course of the Tel river from Vengi to reach 
Yayatinagara (Modern Jakti) near Sonepur (Sahu 1982: 113-114), controversial. 


The geographical proximity of Dadpur, thus ensured its importance to become 
an urban centre during the medieval period. As such it might have served as the 
headquarters of the Viceregality of the Ganga Province Kamala Mandala. Narla Siva 
temple inscription speaks about the Ganga Governor of Kamala Mandala (Eastern 
part of Kalahandi) known as Madana Mahadeva who built the Siva temple at Narla 
(Circa 1231 A.D.). Narla region and the said temple (now dilapidated) is hardly 10 
kms from Dadpur. We are, therefore, inclined to identify the medieval site of Dadpur 
as the site of Viceregality of the Ganga province, Kamala Mandala (Kalahandi). 


However, religious edifices were constructed towards the east of the fort area. 
On the debris of the original shrine, another temple known as Nilakanthaswara 
Temple was constructed by the Naga dynasty of Kalahandi during 18th century A.D. 
Some of the architectural components of the former temple like Amala (capital) and 
stone slabs are found lying within the courtyard of the present shrine. The cult images, 
are now preserved and worshipped within the precincts of the Nilakantheswar 
temple. 


Sculptures of Orthodox Creed 


Madhava Icon: 


Among the cultist images of Dadpur, Madhava icon is most exquisitively carved 
out of a black clorite stone measuring 61x42 cm. It is now preserved and worshipped 
within the compound of the present shrine. 

But the proper identification of this sculpture would be Madhava icon, as 
manifestation of lord Vishnu. This conclusion can be drawn on the basis of the 
distribution of weapons among the four-hands of the deity. In this context 
Rupamandana, quoted by T.A. Gopinath Rao in his Elements of Hindu Iconography 
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Vol. I, Part-I, pp. 229-230 is worth noting. The said work elucidates the distribution 
of Sankha, Chakra, Gada and Padma among the four hands of Vishnu and his other 
manifestations. According to which Madhava, one of the manifestations of Lord 
Vishnu, should carry Chakra and Gada in right upper and lower hands and Sankha 
and Padma in the left upper and lower hands. 


The Madhava icon of Dadpur, however, is modelled in Samabhanga posture and 
is four-armed. It holds Chakra (Dice) in upper right hand and Gada (Maec) in lower 
right hand, while upper left hand carries Sankha (Conch), lower left hand holds Padma 
(Lotus). The icon is lavishly ornamented. It wears Kirtimukuta, which is embellished 
with gems. Tilak is marked on the forehead of the deity. The artist, moreover, has 
carved a lotus pattern halo (prabha) at the back of the head. It is further superimposed 
by a halo-circle, which is shaped proportionately to the measurement of the head. 


The deity has a round face, thick chin, mouth, eyebrows and eyelids which are 
meticulously carved. Nose is flat shape. The long ear of the god, is studded with 
Kundala, which is designed like a disc. The icon has a broad chest and muscular arms. 
The chest is covered by Kavacha, which is partly superposed by Kaustavamala and 
Vanamala. Beaded necklace and Keura are marked round the neck of the deity. Loin 
cloth is firmly affixed around the waist with many artistic designs. The deity is also 
decorated with other fineries like girdle and armlet etc. The foot of the deity has 
a flat base (Fig. I). 


There are some diminutive figures on either side of the leg of the image. Two 
such standing female motifs are shown on either side of the god. They are carved 
in low relief in Dwibhanga posture and are exquisitely ornamented. They seem to 
represent Rukmini and Satyabhama. Here is a glimpse of consort element reflected 
in Vaisnava iconography of Orissa. In the earlier four-armed Vishnu or his incarnation 
motifs of Orissa, Laxmi and Bhudevi were noticed as the consort of the god. But in 
the subsequent evolution of the Vaisnava Bhagavata iconography, they were 
substituted by Rukmini and Styabhama (Mishra 1995: 114). Further at the bottom of 
the god’s left leg, a female devotee is shown in kneeling posture with Anjalimudra 
Garuda, the vehicle of the lord is carved in kneeling posture on the right edge of 
bottom of the sculpture with folded hand. Just on the side edge of Garuda, two other 
motifs are carved in parallel, which are however, faintly visible. On the bottom of 
the pedestal, delineation of some other female figurines are diserned. They appear 
to be paying their obeisance to the god. 


The Madhava sculpture of Dadpur, seems to be the handiwork of master artists. 
Different components of the image are cohesive and betoken the mannerism adopted 
by the artist from Silpasastra. 


Mahisamardini Durga: Ten-armed Mahisamardini Durga image is another 
facinating sculpture of Dadpur. It is now preserved and worshipped within the 
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compound of the temple. The said icon, however, is considerably damaged (Fig. III). 
Mahisamardini Durga was enshrined in a special shrine constructed towards the north 
of the main temple. Sometimes, she was also worshipped within the sanctum next 
to linga or Vishnu (Donaldson 1987:1062). 


Mahisamardini Durga was the most powerful Sakta-Tantric Goddess revered by 
all section of people (Das 1985: 94). Sculptural representation of Mahisamardini Durga 
came into existence atleast from the Gupta period (Banerjee 1956: 406). The Icon shows 
the Mother and Saviour aspect of the Goddess (Mishra 1978: p. 1). Treatise like 
Silparatna, adumbrate, the physical features of the Goddess like she should have ten 
hands, three eyes, Jatamukuta with the crescent on her head. Her body should bear 
the complexion of the Atasi flower, the eyes should resemble Nilotpala, breasts should 
be high and the waist line thin. She, in her ten hands should hold pasa, ankusa, khtaga, 
parasu and a bell in the left hands and trident, khadga, saktayudha, chakra and a 
stringent bow in the right hands as her attributes. The demon is to be represented 
by a buffalo with its head cutoff and blood flowing down from the neck. The goddess’s 
left foot should be placed on the trunk of.the buffalo and the right foot on the back 
of her Vahana-Lion (Mishra 1978: 12). 


The present icon Mahisamardini Durga along with the buffalo demon, is carved 
out of block of sandstone in a fighting pose. The iconographic details of the deity, 
however are greatly obliterated. The goddess wears conical turban, ear-stud, armlet, 
waist-girdle, necklace and bangle. The face of the image appears a little longer than 
oval and thereby conveys the sense of anger. She has prominent breasts and a slim 
waist. Loin garment is shown wrapped round the waist. Four left hands of the image 
holds gada (club), kapala (skull-cup), sarpa (snake) and dwaja (flag), whereas four 
right hands hold sword, knife, ankusa and shield. She is carrying a long trident in 
right and left upper hands, which pierces the chest of the buffalo demon (Mahisasura). 
The right foot of the Devi (goddess), is placed on the back of the roaring lion, whereas 
the left foot is seen on the trunk of the buffalo demon. Exquisitely carved this vivacious 
icon combines terror and benigness in her personality. 


In the evolution of the multiarmed Mahisamardini Durga of Orissan sculpture, 
ten-armed Mahisamardini Durga icon was a later development. Such type of Durga 
icon becomes most expressive in the temple art of Orissa, at least from the 10th century 
A.D. (Pradhan 1997: 71). 


Parvati Icon: 


Within the Jagamohana of Nilakantheswara temple, a four armed Parvati image, 
beautifully carved out of red sandstone is preserved and worshipped. It measures 
9% x 164 cm and is fashioned in standing posture. While the upper right hand of the 
goddess holds Nagapasa, lower right hand is shown in Abhayamudra. Upper left 
hand carries Ankusa and the lower left hand is shaped in Varadamudra. The face 
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of the goddess is oval in shape, lips and nose are thin and meticulously carved. Patra- 
Kundala is affixed with the ear. Halo (Prabha) is shown at the back of the head. 
Bulbous bosom and slim waist convey the sense of blooming youth of the Goddess. 
She wears girdle, bangle and anklet in her person. Her garment is faintly visible which 
covers the lower part of the body. A lion is carved in profile in roaring posture (Fig. 
IV). According to Donaldson “in the early images both lion and deer are carved but 
in later icons of Parvati, only the lion is found (Donaldson 1987: 1061)”. 


The overall shape of the image is round and it is polished. The deity is fashioned 
in her youthful and benign aspect. 


Ganesh Images 


There are three specimens of Ganesh images, preserved within the Jagamohana 
of the temple. Silpaprakasha indicates that Ganapati icons should adorn the southern 
side of the Siva temple (Dehejia 1979: 68). On stylistic grounds however these icons 
of our present study can be grouped into three categories, viz. No. I, II, Ill. 


Icon I is Ganapati seated on a pedestal in Padmasana pose. The image measures 
15 x 14 cms. It's trunk is bent towards the right. It has one tooth. It can, thus, be labelled 
as ‘Ekadanta Ganesa’. The image carries lotus bud and dagger respectively in upper 
right and left hand while lower right palm is displayed in Varadamudra, the lower 
left hand is broken. As the icon is fashioned in Yogic posture, it has drooping eyelids 
which is befitting of the occasion. Seated Ganapati had been discused usually in the 
early temple art of Orissa (Donaldson 1987: 1053). 


Icon II measures 10 x 19 cms and is carved out of sandstone in Ardhaparyanka 
pose. It is potbellied and four-handed. While the object in upper right hand is eroded, 
left upper hand Ayudha is partly chopped off. Lower right hand of the deity carried 
Akhyamala and lower left hand is shown in Varadamudra. The god wears a girdle 
and serpent thread. It’s trunk is bent towards left. Mouse is shown on the pedestal. 


Icon III is crude in shape and measures 16 x 13 cms. The image is carved out of 
laterite stone in dancing posture. It is thus a Nritya-Ganapati. Its trunk is bent towards 
left. The arms, however are worn out. Dancing Ganapati Image was not popular in 
Orissa until the 10th century A.D. The motif was popularised by the Somavamsis who 
moved from Central India to Orissa (Donaldson 1987: 1056). 


These three illustrations of Ganesha images differ from one another considerably 
while in Icon No. I, and II mouse is conspicuous by its absence, in Icon No. III the 
figure of mouse is delineated on the pedestal. K.C. Panigrahi, while pointing out the 
iconographic progression in Orissa, says that in the early example of Ganesha image, 
the mouse was absent, while in later examples, the mouse is present (Panigrahi 1961: 
125). 
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Kartikeya Image 


Six armed Kartikeya of Dadpur, seems to be another Parswadevata of the former 
shrine. Kartikeya image according to Silpaprakash should be placed on the back wall 
of the temple (Dehejiya : 1979:68), Vishnu-dharmottara, while ordaining the image 
making process shows that Kumara should be rendered with six faces and adorned 
by the feather of a peacock, having a peacock for his Vahana. He should wear a red 
cloth, while his right hand should hold a cock and a bell, the Vaijayanti flag and spear 
should be in the left hand (Kramrisch 1983: 93). 


Kartikeya image of Dadpur, however measures 24 x 17 cm and is carved out of 
a soft red stone. The god has six heads and four hands and grips the beak of his mount, 
the peacock in with lower right hand. While the weapon in his upper left hand can 
not be figured, the lower left hand is shown in Varadamudra. His mount peacock 
is shown in a profile of standing posture. The architect has modelled this sculpture 
in its youthful vigour (Fig. V). The said Kartikeya Icon is unparallel in Orissan Art. 
Multiheaded Kartikeya iconography traversed from Central India to Orissa (Donaldson 
1987: 1061). 


Votive Linga 

An interesting votive Linga has been collected from the archaeological site of 
Dadpur. It is now under the possession of the local people. The said Votive Linga 
within the rectangular Sakti, is fashioned out of black chlorite stone. It measures 8'4 
x 84 x 14 cm respectively in length, breadth and circumference. It is well finished 
and decorated by miniature figures like Ganesha, Bull and other divine beings, around 
the exterior girth of Sakti. 


Gajalaksmi motif 


On the lintel of the Garvagriha of Nilakantheswara Temple of Dadpur, the carving 
of Gajalaksmi motif is noticed. Goddess Laksmi is depicted as sit'ing in Yogasana 
with open palms placed on her knees. Two elephants are exhibited on either side of 
Laksmi with raised trunk. The stone slab that has served as the lintel of the present 
shrine, seems to belong to the original temple at Dadpur. Gajalaksmi motif—on the 
lintel is a common feature in Orissan temple Art (Dehejiya 1979: 56). Most of the 
sculptures of Orthodox creed, seem to belong to 12th-13th Century A.D. (The imperial 
Ganga rule), though some other specimens belong to the earlier period too. 


Secular Art and Household Articles 


Herostone 
Monolithic stone pillars or stone memorials, known as Herostone are found in 
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abundance in Kalahandi district. Herostone is a survival of the Megalithic burial 
custom (Soundara Rajan 1996: 132). 

However, we have one such monolithic stone pillar, found beneath the tree at 
the southeast corner of Dadpur. On a granite stone slab measuring 25 x 15 cm is carved 
the portrait of Hero in war footing. The hero carries a shield and dagger in respective 
hands. It wears a loin garment and conical headgear. 


Miniature conch 


Moreover, from the debris of the fort of Dadpur, a miniature conch of 10 cm in 
girth has been collected. It is of beautiful workmanship made on black chlorite stone. 


Saddle Quern 


A saddle quern measuring 23 x 18 cms has been collected from the settlement area 
of Dadpur. It is semicircular in shape, fashioned out of a granite rock. It has a square 
stand in the middle. The middle surface of the quern is flat and edges are projected 
so that the container could be kept underneath. 


The saddle quern has unbroken continuity at least from prehistoric period 
(Kosambi 1985: 39). The form of the saddle quern undergoes a change in subsequent 
periods. The stone implements as testified by the Indus valley saddle quern was 
pointed and narrow with sloove upwards (Kosambi 1985: 40). Subsequently, the saddle 
quern of early historic period not only shows four-leg but a depression in the middle. 
Saddle quern unearthed from the early historic sites of Kalahandi region like 
Asurgarh, Godvela and Kharligarh invariably reveals this form and feature of the 
stone implements. The form is also testified by early literary text like Gatasattasati 
(Ist century A.D.) (Dublay 1996: 480), and other archaeological sites such as 
Maheshwar, Navdatoli, Nevasa, Tripuri (Dikshit 1955: 107-8; Sankalia and Deo 1957: 
209; Sankalia 1974: 407) Pauni (Deo and Joshi 1972) and Perumbiar and Adichenallur 
(Leshnik 1974). 


The present saddle quern of Dadpur, thus represents the next stage of the 
manufacturing technique during the medieval age. Another specimen of this stone 
implement with square stand in the middle and flat surface has also been collected 
from the medieval archaeological site of Junagarh region of Kalahandi district 
(Mohanty and Mishra 1998). 


Gold Coins / Ganga Panas 


It has been observed that at the time of a heavy downpour in the rainy season, 
small gold coins and beads made of precious gemstones get exposed on the surface 
layer of the dilapidated fort of Dadpur, and we were fortunate to get an opportunity 
to examine five such gold coins, which are in the = »seee!s;, of the local people. These 
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five gold coins known as Ganga Panas can be grouped within two categories on the 
basis of their size and fabric. 


Category I consists of three gold coins of small denomination with thin fabric and 
weighing about ni Rati. These coins are stamped both on obverse and reverse. 
Category II comprises two coins of larger size with thick fabric weighing 1 Rati. In 
one such coin, a symbol is noticed on the obverse and its reverse is left blank. In 
another coin of similar denomination, however, the symbol is marked both on oberse 
and reverse. 


The description of these coins are given below : 


Category I 
Type I : Thin fabric, weight 4 Rati and 24 mms in diameter. 


Obverse : Enigmatic symbol flanked by small dots infront and below. Above is 
numerical which is indistinct. Numerical figure is flanked by a crescent. 


Reverse: Horizontal ‘Sa’ of early Brahmi and numerical figure ‘5’. 
Type II: Thin fabric, weight 4 Rati, and 24 mm in diametre. 


Obverse: Animal symbol ‘Bull’ above, two small dots in parallel and other indistinct 
symbols in front. 


Reverse: Horizontal ‘Sa’ alphabet of early Brahmi. It is flanked by two dots and the 
numerical figure ‘2’. 


Type III: Thin fabric, weight 4 Rati, 24 mms in diameter. 
Obverse : Animal symbol ‘Bull’ and two dots above. 


Reverse: Horizontal ‘Sa alphabet of early. Brahmi and the numerical figure which is 
indistinct. 


Category II 

Type I: Weight I Rati and 5 mm in diametre. 

Overse : Symbol looks like Taurine symbol of early punch-marked coins, but it may 
be early Brahmi numerical figure ‘4’. It is flanked on one side by Kuthara. 
Second line on the obverse contains two dots in parallel and numerical ‘2’. 

Reverse: Blank 

Type II: Weight 1 Rati and 5 mm in diametre. 

Obverse : Animal symbol Bull, surrounded by three dots and two other symbols. 
Below is crescent moon. 

Reverse : Horizontal ‘Sa’ of early Brahmi flanked by two dots and the numerical figure 
2 
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Among the gold coins discovered so far in Orissa, these small variety of gold coins 
predominate. Ganga Epigraphic record speaks three type of gold coins like I - Suvarna, 
IT - Madha, ITI - Pana or Fanams. The last named Pana or Fanam was lowest in 
denomination and was in vogue within the Ganga realm for smaller transactions 
(Behera 1978: 46). These Panas were minted on the basis of South Indian weight 
standard (Tripathy 1986: 187). The Ganga Pana seems to have been issued mostly by 
licensed goldsmiths or temple authorities (Sircar 1968: 247) Pana or Fanam served 
both the purpose of monetary transactions as well as ornament (Tripathy 1986: 187). 


Such small gold coins of Imperial Gangas have been unearthed from various parts 
of Orissa. The finding of five such gold coins from Dadpur archaeological site 
resembles the six gold coins (Ganga Pana) collected from Sonepur by the late Prof. 
N.K. Sahu and are now preserved in Sambalpur University Museum. 


It appears that the Imperial Gangas had two provincial headquarters respectively 
at Sonepur (Mahanadi Valley) and another at Kamala Mandala (Kalahandi or Tel 
Valley) during 13th century A.D. These Ganga Panas (gold coin) were minted in these 
two provincial headquarters and were circulated as a mark of imperial hegemony 
in those two regions of Western Orissa. 

In conclusion, it must be emphasised that the present paper is of a preliminary 
nature and as such no final conclusions can be drawn. More than anything else, our 
work has shown the archaeological potentiality of a small area like Dadpur in 
Kalahandi district. Our fiture plan involves intensive archaeological surveys and 
small scale excavations at selected spots, a task which we will now address ourselves 
to. 
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Mesolithic and Early Historic Cultures 
in the Middle Mahanadi Valley, 
Boudh District, Central Orissa 


Balaram Tripathy 


Abstract 


The present paper aims at interpreting Mesolithic and the Early Historic cultures, 
which has been the result of three seasons (1995-96; 1996-97; 1997-98) of extensive 
and intensive archaeological fieldwork carried out in the Middle Mahanad;i, Tel and 
the Salunki river valleys in Boudh district, Orissa. Emphasis has been laid on the 
reconstruction of the Mesolithic culture with the help of archaeological data revealed 
from the sites. Important aspects such as environmental potentiality and Mesolithic 
man’s adjustment to the surrounding landscape have been analysed in this paper. 
Techno-typological analysis as well as raw material exploitation, site variation and 
ethnographic parallels have been taken into consideration. In analysing the Early 
Historic culture of the region use has been made of the archaeological as well as 
literary and ethnographic data to understand the material culture and the trade 
mechanism. The archaeological material found elsewhere in other parts of the Middle 
Ganga valley and from the sites in the eastern part of India has been compared with 
the material found in the sites understudy. The existing river and land trade systems 
have also been examined in order to obtain a holistic picture of the trade route and 
mechanism. Besides, a detailed picture of the ecological set up of the region is given 
for the reconstruction of the trade activity and the trade route. 


Environmental Background 


The District of Boudh forms a part of the northern most extremity of the Eastern 
Ghats, and lies between 20° 21° and 20° 54' North Longitude and 83° 34’ and 84° 34’ 
East Latitude. The District is surrounded by the river Mahanadi in the north, 
Nayagarh in the east, Sonepur in the west and Khondhmal in the south (Fig. 1). The 
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landscape includes two major units, (1) riverine alluvial plain drained by the Mahanadi 
and its numerous tributaries, and (2) hilly tracts in the frontier which is mostly 
inhabited by the tribal population following traditional hunting-gathering and 
shifting agricultural activities. The area has an average elevation of 130 to 150 m above 
mean sea level and represented by well distributed rainfall between 1450 to 1500 mms 
per annum. 


Phytogeographically, the vegetation comprises three major divisions, tropical 
moist deciduous, riverine and tropical dry deciduous forests. So far, some 200 edible 
plant species have been identified (Dani 1995) and the range supports a number of 
wild fauna (Senapati 1971) which even today are exploited by the people for 
subsistence purposes. Besides, the rivers (both perennial and seasonal) have 
preserved a large number of acquatic fauna which fulfils the same purpose. 


Lithostratigraphically, the area is represented by granite gneisses, charnokite and 
khondalite with quartz (milky variety and smoky) as the main intrusive vein. The 
Gondwana formation occurs in the form of shales and patches. Siliceous materials 
like chert, chalcedony and agate (both plain and banded variety) are represented in 
some parts of the district. The alluvium deposit, due to the fluvial action of the rivers, 
overlaps the primary deposit of the laterite. 


Previous Research 


Prehistoric research in the area, has not yet been carried out substantially. 
Mohapatra (1962) initiated prehistoric investigation by discovering few stone tools 
in the southern part of the district. He found those implements embedded in the gravel 
in the exposed cliff sections on the banks of the river Mahanadi. Following his lines 
Tripathy, (1972) surveyed the river basin of Tel and discovered a number of Middle 
Palaeolithic, Upper Palaeolithic and Mesolithic sites. Ota’s (1982-83: 160-180; 1986: 47- 
56) investigation on the Bagh river valley produced 30 open air Mesolithic sites. This 
is the area where, for the first time, heavy-duty tool implements have been noticed 
which was later on considered as a part and parcel of the Mesolithic cultural phase. 
This authors work (1995: 1-8; 1996: 41-54; 1998: 69-98; 1999:392-417) concentrated 
mainly on the river valley of Salunki and some parts of the Middle Mahanadi basin 
has resulted in the discovery of a number of Mesolithic sites of which only four have 
been analysed and interpreted in this present article. The study not only focuses the 
techno-typological aspects of the Mesolithic phase but also the functional interpre- 
tation of the tool assemblage. 

So far as the Early Historic research is concerned, the region has got little attention. 
The Early Historic site of Manamunda-Asurgarh which was explored as early as 1929 
(Banerjee 1929: 64-86) was subjected to a small scale excavation by the Dept. of History, 
Archaeology Branch. This yielded evidences of settlement system, urbanisation, 
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social hierarchy and material culture dateable to the Early Historic period (IAR 1990). 
On the basis of a punch-marked coin found in layer-3 the site has been dated to 3rd 
century B.C. (Pradhan 1995: 26-28). The present author's exploration carried out in 
the Mahanadi and the Tel river basins yielded many sites with considerable 
importance for the study of Early Historic trade mechanism. A holistic approach has 
been applied for the study of such aspects with the help of different sources ranging 
from geology to literature. The faunal assemblage from some of the sites have been 
dated to the Early Historic period on the basis of flourine-phosphate dating method 
and the specimens cover ship-goat, cattle, fresh water turtoil which speak the 
subsistence strategy of the people as they revealed cut marks and are of charred nature 
(Tripathy and Jogelekar 1998:117-120). 


The Mesolithic Sites 


The sites discovered in the area represents both open-air river bank sites and sites 
located on the flat alluvial land from a distance to the river bank. 


Khuntiapara (20° 47'N and 84° 14’ E) 


The site is located around 2 km from the village on the right bank of the river 
Salunki which is a perennial river. In the river bed huge outcrops of granite have been 
noticed which are exposed to a considerable height. The site roughly measures 
25x20sq. m, exposed due to a rain gulley. The artifacts have been scattered and a few 
of them have been embedded deeply which suggests some habitational deposit. This 
is the only site in the entire locality which has got maximum disturbances due to the 
fluvial action of the river. The site rests on the alluvial flat surface mixed with river 
deposited silt. The microlithic assemblage consists of blades (parallel sided, 
denticulate, retouched, and few specimens of notched blades), various types of 
scrapers, points, lunates, fluted cores and hammerstones. The finding of hammerstones 
on the site itself suggests manufacturing activity. Besides, some of the flakes have 
retained used marks which indicates that waste flakes have also been used for 
different purposes. The principal raw material exploited for the manufacturing of the 
microlithic artifacts are chert, chalcedony and quartz. 


Isisinga (20° 50’ N and 80° 14°’ E) 


The site is located roughly 3 kms from the present village on the right bank of 
the river Salunki and comes under the jurisdiction of the Baghiapara Tehsil of Boudh 
District. The site is exposed due to a rain gulley and spreads over an area of 20x13 
sq.m. On the section facing the river, a thick deposit of alluvium has been noticed 
where some of the microliths were found deeply embedded on the section. The site 
yielded artifactual assemblage of blades (retouched, denticulate, notched and parallel 
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sided), various types of scrapers, borers fluted cores, points, hammerstones, and a 
number of chips and flakes. This is the site where some pieces of ring-stones have 
been recovered, which have been interpret on the basis of current ethnographic 
parallels. Although, ring stones are a part of the Neolithic culture, the finding of such 
implements along with the microliths clearly indicates that they had been used even 
in the Mesolithic period. The principal raw material exploited for the manufacture 
of the microliths is chert followed by quartz and chalcedony. For the manufacture 
of the ring-stones and the hammer-stones quartzite was the main raw material. The 
raw material for the manufacture of the artifacts were obtained from the river bed 
in the form of river rolled pebbles and in the case of heavy implements, they were 
obtained from the nearby dyke formations. 


Marjakud (Locality-1) 20° 47° & 20° 50° N & 84° 20° and 84° 21°E) 


The site is located in the northern part of an island of the same name in the river 
Mahanadi. Nearly half the site has been washed by the river where the cliff sections 
are exposed for the study of ‘contextual approach’ of the Mesolithic artifacts. It is 
observed from such exposed sections that the primary deposit of the laterite is 
overlapped by the river deposited alluvium mixed with silty clay with an average 
thickness of 2-3m. The tool scatter of the site roughly measures 10x7 sq.m. This site 
revealed a number of heavy-duty implements like choppers, chopping tools, core 
scrapers mostly made of dolerite and fine grained quartzite. The tool assemblage 
consists of blades (retouched, denticulate, parallel sided and notched), scrapers 
(thumb-nail, side and end), core scrapers, points and a number of used flakes. 


Marjakud (Locality-2) 

The site is located at the southern end of the village and measures about 35x20 
m n-s and 20x17 m e-w. The site is completely disturbed by river action and the tool 
scatter clearly indicates that it is a habitation-cum-factory site. From and around the 
site, a large number of raw material chunks have been recovered. Along with this 
a number of waste flakes and debitage have also been found. The site rests on the 
alhuvial deposit and weathered portion of a rain gulley. As the site locates on the 
extreme corner of the island, the disturbance of the site is more compared with other 
sites located in the region. The artifacts of the site have been noticed on the surface 
mixed with river deposited silty clay and sand. The tool assemblage of the site consists 
of a variety of blades, scrapers, points, and the most noteworthy feature of the site 
is that, it has yielded a large borer retaining the maximum cortex at the butt part. 
It has been made out of a river rolled pebble of fine grained quartzite. The raw 
materials exploited for the manufacture of the tools are quartz, chert, chalcedony, 
banded agate, quartzite and a few specimens of course grained granite. 
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Early Historic Sites 


Extensive exploration carried out in the region has yielded many important sites 
in the Middle Mahanadi basin and in the Tel river valley. In the present paper only 
three important sites have been analysed and interpretated for the understanding 
of the Early Historic trade mechanism following the major river and land routes in 
the region. 


Manamunda-Asurgarh (20° 51° N & 83° 59° E) 


The Early Historic site of Manamunda is located on the confluence of the Mahanadi 
and the river Tel and placed on the right bank of the river Mahanadi. The site which 
was earlier excavated (IAR 1990) revealed important evidences datable to the Early 
Historic period and has been considered as a type site due to its richness in Early 
Historic material culture. The site consists of more than five habitational mounds with 
considerable deposits. Most of the parts of the mounds have been washed away by 
the fluvial action of the river Mahanadi as the site is located right on the banks of 
the river. This is the first type site in the Western part of Orissa which speaks about 
urbanisation, trade and social formation in the hinterland area. The present author's 
resurvey in the site has revealed many interesting aspects of Early Historic period. 
The faunal assemblage of the site has been dated to the Early Historic period on the 
basis of the flourine-phosphate dating method and the faunal specimens consist of 
ship-goat, cattle, fresh water turtoil carapes, etc. This type of evidence speaks about 
the subsistence economy of the people (Tripathy and Joglekar 1998 : 117-120). The 
most noteworthy feature of the site is that the entire habitation areas are covered 
by a moat being supported by the rives Mahanadi, Tel, Mehrni and an artificial dug- 
out which is not traceable due to agricultural activities. The ceramic assemblage of 
the site represented with Black and Red Ware, Red Slipped Ware, Dull Red Ware, 
Grey Ware, Knobbed Ware, Black Slipped Ware etc. The finding of such type of 
pottery from the site indicates trade contact as they do not represent the local pottery 
type. Besides, some of the important antiquities have also been recovered from the 
site such as iron nails, and beads of different materials. 


Deuli 


The Early Historic site of Deuli is located on the right bank of the Tel and is only 
one and half kms away from the major site of Manamunda-Asurgarh. The site is, no 
doubt, a part of the same complex of Manamunda-Asurgarh and the material culture 
is not much different from the earlier site. The site roughly covers an area of 60x55m 
e-w, and 100x80m n-s respectively with a maximum habitation deposit of one and 
half metres. The ceramic assemblage of the site is represented with similar types with 
a difference in the frequency of Black and Red Ware. The site has revealed a number 
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of iron implements, slags, and iron ore nodules which speak about the iron smelting 
activity of the people. 


Marjakud (20° 47" & 20° 50°’ N and 84° 20° & 84° 21° EB) 


The Early Historic site of Marjakud is located in an island in the Mahanadi and 
is one km away from the district headquarters of Boudh. The ancient site is locally 
called Guria Munda. The site is situated in the Southern part of the present day 
settlement. The site is quite extensive and measures about 100x130m n-s and 50x70m 
e-w respectively. The habitation deposit visible in the western part of the mound is 
2m. A major part of the site has been washed away, on the western part, by the river 
activity as the site is located in the close proximity to the river Mahanadi. From the 
surface a large number of pottery of different wares and varieties datable to the Early 
Historic period have been recovered. They include Black and Red ware, Black slipped 
ware, Red slipped ware, Grey ware, Knobbed ware, Dull Red ware and a number 
of lids, handles. In the southern periphery of the mound, was noticed a huge amount 
of iron slags which suggests that the site was very much associated with iron smelting 
activity. Considering the potentiality of the site a trial trench was taken up in the 
southern periphery of the mound which revealed four different strata according to 
ceramic variations. In the second layer a few pieces of charred bones of ship-goat 
with cut marks have been noticed (Plate 1). This type of evidence from proper 
stratigraphy clearly show the subsistence habit of the people. From the same strata 
also recovered few specimens of stone beads, all made of garnet, which are locally 
available in the form of rolled nodules. 


Discussion 


It has been observed that the existing landscape preserves three categories of 
Mesolithic sites-1. river bank deposit, 2. foot hill deposit and, 3. raised land /upland 
deposit. The last category of sites are locally known as anta meaning infertile land 
where generally agricultural activities are less due to the deposit of hard soil. They 
are generally located on the banks of rivers and small streams in a raised fashion. 


The sites show artifactual assemblage of two different categories (1) microlithic 
artifacts (both geometric and non-geometric shapes) made of silicious raw materials 
like chert, chalcedony, agate and crypto-crystalline material like quartz and, (2) 
heavy-duty tool implements such as choppers, chopping tools, knives and large 
worked flakes and cores made of dolerite and fine grained quartzite. The heavy 
implements made of large pebbles retain the cortex intact except the working edge. 
Some times, more than one flakes have been removed to give the artifact a proper 
shape. The findings of Ota (1986: 47-56) in Phulbani district and such similar findings 
of Mohanty (1988-89: 227-237; 1989, 1992: 207-232; 1993 85-104) in Keonjhar district 
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strengthens the argument that these two types of artifacts are a part and parcel of 
the same Mesolithic cultural phase. The heavy-duty tools have been convincingly 
explained as forming an integral part of the Mesolithic period. Their occurrence may 
be justified in terms of human adaptations to high rainfall areas covered with tropical 
deciduous forest vegetation systems (Paddayya 1994: 1-28). The recent environmental 
study (Guerson et al 1995; Basu et al 1995: 367-369) has revealed interesting aspects 
of the flora, rainfall, soil and river systems, which supports the above approach in 
interpreting the adaptation of the heavy-duty tool implements in the area. The exact 
function of the heavy-duty tools is not known as there is no current ethnographic 
parallels except the ring stones which is used for medicinal purpose (Tripathy 1996: 
41-54; 1999:392-417). Most probably, as cited by Mohanty (1992 : 207-232), the heavy 
implements were used for forest cleaning, wood working, house construction and 
food preparations revealed from his field studies camaied out in the Keonjhar district 
of Orissa, which was based on the ethnographic observation on the Juanga, a tribal 
population inhabited mostly in the central an northen part of the state. 


All the sites have yielded ring-stones in secondary context (Plate-2). An 
interesting aspect of these ringstones is that they are still in use by the local people. 
They are locally called Bhumra Pathar meaning fit stone which are being tied around 
the neck of the animals (mainly ship goat) to cure them from fits and epilepsy (Tripathy 
1995: 1-8; 1996-97: 41-54; 1999:392-417). These stones approximately weigh 3 kgs, 
having a large perforation at the centre, giving less chance to the creature to move 
eitherwards. 


The sites revealed a number of microlithic implements as in the Mesolithic phase. 
Microlithic assemblage is the most important material culture found in India and 
elsewhere (Misra and Nagar 1993). Most of the sites preserve habitational evidence 
which are exposed on the river banks due to the fluvial action. The site of Khuntiapara 
has revealed a habitational deposit of 0.5 m from the surface. All the sites are found 
in association of the recent deposit of alluvium and river deposited silty clay. As most 
of the sites are located on the river banks (open-air sites), the disturbance is more 
in comparison to other foot hill sites located in the area. In some cases the artifacts 
are found on the river bed which have been carried away by the rain water. 


A well developed blade industry (Plate 3) is the most important feature of the 
microlithic assemblages. The blade tools are represented with denticulates, re- 
touched, parallel sided and notched blades. The blade cores indicate that they have 
been prepared properly before removing the blades. Some of the cores show step 
flaking which suggests that blades have been obtained from different ends and from 
different sides of the parent core. The blades have been removed by soft hammer 
technique (possibly by bone or wood), or by the punch or by the pressure technique 
(as some of the blades have retained wavy scars on either surfaces). The pressure 
technique have been applied mostly on the siliceous type of raw materials like 
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chalcedony and agate and it is experimented that they have been burnt to certain 
extent to make it more siliceous (Inizan and Lecchavalier 1995: 17-21) on the basis 
of the study carried out on the excavated materials of Bagor (Misra 1973: 92-110) in 
Rajasthan. The finding of a number of hammer-stones (Plate-4) from the sites suggest 
they are all factory-cum-habitational sites. In most of the cases quartz as a raw material 
was exploited to make blade points (multipurpose tools) which show prehistoric man’s 
infliction of intelligence on the tool typology. The flake tools like the scrapers and 
core scrapers are represented with both retouched (on both the ends/sides) and 
denticulate tool types. Scrapers made of quartz are devoid of any retouched marks 
except some specimens of notched tools. Besides, a few specimens of thumb-nail 
scrapers also occur with having marginal retouch at the distal ends. Surprisingly, the 
sites have yielded less number of lunates, mostly unbacked, which reveals that the 
technology was not much advanced or the people did not adopt the technology. 
Compared with this, the Mesolithic sites in the Mayurbhanij district have yielded a 
considerable amount of backed and unbacked lunates (Mohanty et al 1997: 159-177; 
Mohanty and Tripathy 1998.69-98). 


The principal raw material exploited for the manufacturing of the microlithic 
implements are chert, chalcedony, quartz (both milky and crystal variety), agate 
which occur as intrissive viens and are found abundantly in the form of rolled pebbles 
in the river beds. For the heavy-duty tools and hammer stones, the raw materials 
are dolerite and fine grained quartzite which were obtained from the dykes. The 
Mesolithic people preferably exploited siliceous raw materials for the preparation of 
the microliths as this type of rocks are easy enough to give secondary retouch and 
getting desired shapes and forms. Quartz as a raw material, which are found as veins 
in the region are found in some of the sites. 


As described earlier, the region is quite rich in forest wealth, perennial rivers and 
a number of animal and aquatic species, man exploited them to fulfil the subsistence 
strategies. As Tilley (1994:33) has rightly observed, “each group of people moved 
around a particular area in a traditional pattern, exploiting the flora and fauna of their 
environment”. The surrounding landscape gave them sufficient edible plant species, 
tubers, games to serve the food purposes. The perennial rivers and seasonal streams 
helped for both drinking and fishing activities. The nearby rock formations served 
the purpose of tool making activities. The tropical forest range provided sufficient 
rainfall and adequate mobility for the prehistoric man’s adaptation. 


The Mesolithic settlements located in the dense deciduous forest range requires 
multi-disciplinary approach on different aspects like environmental, palaeontological 
and techno-typological aspects to reconstruct the past human behaviour and 
adaptations. So, it is imperative to take up adequate research by following various 
interpretative models for a better understanding of the surrounding landscape. In 
the absence of organic material from these sites, it is highly impossible to date any 
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of the sites located in the area. So far not a single Prehistoric site in the entire Orissa 
has been dated on the basis of scientific method. It is only the chronology established 
on some other sites in the neighbourhood states, approximate dates have been 
ascribed to these sties i.e. 5000 B.C. to 2000 B.C. It would be highly beneficial for 
the prehistorians, working in Orissa, if some of the organic materials found from the 
rock-shelters in the Western part of Orissa can be dated on the basis of scientific dating 
methods. 


The present study tends to follow the ecological approach for the reconstruction 
of the trade mechanism operated in the Early Historic period. Hence, the role of the 
hinterland in the diffusion of trade can be interpreted properly. 


The ecological setup of Central and Western Orissa (mainly covered with 
desiduous forest range) and important river systems like the Mahanadi and the Tel 
have also similarly played a vital role for the flourishing trade and exchange network. 
The ecological system may be said to consist of its adaptation to the local environment 
and its utilisation of the resources available there. The forest based subsistence 
economy also played a significant role. Forest products like lac, medicinal plants, 
tubers, oil seeds were exploited for the purpose of trade, as in the coastal part of 
Orissa they are rare species. The convenient passages of the river Mahanadi and the 
Tel paved the way for the exploitation of these forest resources. 


Central Orissa is identified as a gem bearing area (Fig. 2) and the gems have been 
yielded from both mines and from the river beds in the form of rolled nodules. The 
gem stones recovered from the area include emerald, ruby, sapphire, aquamarine, 
holiodor, cyryshoberyle (semi precious gems). These are associated with the iron ore 
super group in the Eastern Ghats. One of the interesting aspects in this context is that 
many of the local deities of the region are associated with gem-stones. For example, 
Panneswari (Goddess of emerald), Manikeswari (Goddess of ruby), Khambeswari 
(Goddess of Chryshoberyle) etc. Besides this region is also rich in Khondalite 
formation which is basically exploited from this region for the construction of temples. 
The quality of gems found in the region even once fascinated the Roman world. 
Ptolemy, the famous Greek geographer of the Ist century A.D. describes the gem 
wealth of Sambalpur and the importance of the river Mahanadi (Majumdar 1927: 71 
& 131). The region is scientifically proved as rich in diamondiferous kumberlite pipes 
which is,a positive diamond -indicator mineral grain of pyrope garnet and chronite 
(Das 1997: 18). Moreover, the finding of sufficient iron ore in the region has proved 
the potentiality of the area. The finding of iron slags and ores in almost all the sites 
proves that iron was smelted and was a prime commodity for exchange and trade. 


There are a number of literary evidences pertaining to the importance of the rivers 
and the region for the trade activity in the Early Historic period. The Astadhyayi 
of Panini (Agrawalla 1953: 61) speaks about the flourishing trade of Taitila Janapada 
in the 6th century B.C. Taitila was famous for the trade of Kadru which may be 
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identified as chryshoberyle and the place is identified as Titlagarh in the upper Tel 
basin. The Serivannija Jataka (Cowell 1957: 12-14) mentions the name of river Telavala 
which is identified with river Tel. The name of the river is so as there was 
transportation of oil and oil seeds. The Arthasashtra of Kautilya (Kangle 1965: 115; 
Rangarajan 1994: Fig. 1) speaks about the river Mahanadi, river Tel as Telavaha (Fig. 
3) and the importance of the area in the name of Indravana. Some of the interesting 
aspects of trade activity followed in the river Mahanadi and other rivers may be 
corroborated in the accounts of the British officers and trade merchants. They speak 
about the gems, trade and transportation through the river Mahanadi (Acharya 1955: 
44-50). 

Many of the Early Historic sites in the Central Orissa yielded artifactual data 
having a striking similarity with that of the Early Historic sites in the coastal part 
of Orissa (Tripathy 1998:117-120; 1999: 392-417). Ceramic assemblage of the sites has 
been taken as the prime source in this category as it is significant in studying trade 
and exchange and serves as an indicator of trade between different regions (Anderson 
1984: 20-21). One of the noteworthy feature of the ceramics of central Orissa is the 
evidence of Knobbed ware from many of the sites. Such pottery is important in terms 
of Early Historic Buddhism and urbanisation and associated with a number of sites 
in the coastal part of Orissa. The Knobbed ware is also reported from the Early 
Historic site at Ban Don Tha Pet in Central Thailand and Tra-que in Vietnam (Glover 
1996 as cited in Brandtner 1994: 101-113). This ceramic is generally considered with 
the expansion of Buddhism and urbanisation in the Early Historic Southeast Asia. 
The same type of sherd-, bearing concentric grooves and a central knob, has been 
reported in the western most part of Kalahandi district in the type site of Nehena 
(Brandtner (1994: 101-113). The excavated Early Historic site of Sisupalgarh in the 
coastal part of Orissa has yielded a number of Knobbed ware sherds (Lal 1949: 65- 
102). Another important aspect of the ceramic is the Red Slipped ware and the Red 
ware with a grey core which has a striking similarity with the same ceramic patterns 
found at the Early Historic levels at Chandraketugarh in West Bengal. The Black 
Slipped ware has a resemblance to the Northern Black Polished ware found in the 
lower part of the Middle Ganga Valley. The Grey ware and some sherds of Black 
and Red ware (Plate 5) have been found associated with sites in the Chhotanagpur 
region of Madhya Pradesh. The analysis of these ceramics on the basis of X-Ray 
Diffraction analysis and on the basis of the comparative analysis show a contact of 
the region with the parts of Chhotta Nagpur region, Middle Ganga Valley, 
Chandraketugarh- Tamluk region of Bengal and the sites of the coastal part of Orissa 
like Sisupalgarh, Manikapatana, Palur, and Jaugarh. The most important aspect of the 
Knobbed ware found in the region is that, it has a slip of black pigment unlike the 
sherds of coastal Orissan sites which is painted with red pigment. 
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Fig. 3 : Map showing river Telavaha (Tel) mentioned in the Arthashastra of Kautilya. 
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Fig. 4: Map showing Manamunda-Asurgadh (Distribution of Iron) 
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Among the other antiquities, the iron implements, beads, glass bangles, terracotta 
objects, and iron ore were also served as trade commodities. Almost all the sites are 
associated with iron smelting activity and it is quite possible that iron was transported 
from this part to the other parts, especially to the coastal Orissa. The area, close to 
Manamunda, is rich in iron deposits (Fig. 4). 


The study of trade factor not only requires new field and laboratory data but 
also the awareness of ethnohistoric, historic and ethnographic studies of trade that 
are already responsive to a richer and a more varied series of research paradigm. 
In this paper, the evidence of ethnographic parallel and the living tradition is taken 
as a secondary source to reconstruct the past exchange system, commodities 
exchanged and the modes of exchange. The ethnographic evidence on such type of 
trade network and exchange of commodities give a clear cut idea regarding the 
flourishing nature of ancient trade following the prime rivers of Orissa. The trade 
activity was generally carried out in the huge boats (for cargo purpose) known as 
Kusli/Patua in the river Mahanadi (Plate 6). A barter system was in practice though, 
the use of currency was also prevalent in some instances. The principal commodities 
include pottery and terracotta objects, salt, dry foods, forest products, wooden logs, 
etc. 


As the region of Central Orissa falls as one of the major ground routes running 
from Northern India to the South, the exchange network flourished to a large extent 
due to the contact with various regional cultures. This fact is evident with the finding 
of rudimentary Northern Black Polished ware, Knobbed ware, Grey ware etc. The 
Black Slipped ware is due to the contact with the sites of the Middle Ganga Valley, 
the Red Slipped wares is due to the contact with the coastal Orissan sites and the 
Knobbbed ware is due to the contact with the Coastal Orissan sites and the Grey ware 
is due to the contact with the sites in the Chhotanagpur plateau. The trade route 
running from Ujjain to Tosali via regions of Madhya Pradesh touched important 
ancient sites like Sripura and Vidisa. In the inland part of Orissa, it was supported 
with the semi-urban centres like Nehena in Kalahandi District of Western Orissa), 
Manamunda-Asurgarh and other sites in the Early Historic phase. After a close 
observation of the problem of the existing trade routes, i.e. following Mahanadi and 
the tributaries like the Tel, it is certain that the route took a turn at the confluence 
of the Mahanadi and the Tel, thus taking a turn at Manamunda by not touching 
Sambalpur, the famous Early Historic Diamond resource area. Most probably, the 
precious objects from Sambalpur region were brought to important trading centres 
like Manamunda-Asurgarh to have a trade and exchange network. It is also quite 
possible that the Northern Black Polished ware originated in the Middle Ganga Basin 
reached Central Orissa through Vidarbha region. The existence of the ground route 
from Nagpur to Madras running through central Orissa via Boudh-Sonepur region 
in the British period, is an evidence of it. (Acharya 1955-44-50) 
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The archaeological potentiality of Central and Western Orissa has not yet been 
established in a proper way due to lack of systematic archaeological research. The 
discoveries made in the past five years have revealed various facets of culture in this 
region, and hence it is imperative to take more research activities with the help of 
scientific methods, in vogue, which will, nodoubt, yield many more interesting aspects 
of material culture pertaining to different cultural periods. 
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Plant Domestication to Shifting Cultivation : 
A Technical Change in Orissa 


(Based on Primitive Parallels) 


Rabinarayan Dash 


Orissa State is situated between 17°.48° N. to 22°.34’ N. latitude and 81°.24' E. to 
87°.48'E. longitude in India. It is located on the eastern coast, to the south of, Indo- 
gangetic plain the bounded by Andhra in the south-west, Madhya Pradesh in the 
north-west, Bihar in the north, West-Bengal in the north-east, and the Bay of Bengal 
in the south-east and south. It is in the northern tropical zone and its northernmost 
limit is 1° below the Tropic of Cancer. It is situated in the belt of medium pressure 
with an average annual rainfall of 130 cms., high temperature. The arid and semi- 
arid tracts in the peninsular India gradually becomes drier southwards. The dry spell 
sets in from November and extends till the middle of June in two phases, i.e. cold 
(November - February) and hot (February - June). Thus Orissa comes under a longer 
dry period with a semi-evergreen and deciduous forest cover including the common 
sal (Shorea robusta) variety encountered between 1500 - 4000 ft above sea-level 
(Choudhury 1978). Under this shady growth develops climbers like cucumber, bean, 
gourd, etc. In comparatively open spaces hill - rice and other cereals are cultivated. 
Fruit trees such as mango, jackfruit, tamarind and mahua-flower, to some extent, 
provide the shady forest cover also. 


The advent of Holocene geological phase witnessed the domestication of plants 
for food production. This is also related to a sedentary living in achieving it. 
Settlements indicate proximity to permanent sources of food supply in lieu of chance 
availability by search operations and dependence on natural growths (Reddy 1882: 
187). 


Agriculture is a controlled food-production process or system. It is defined by 
‘ecosystem - transformation involving total destruction of the pre-existing natural eco- 
system and its replacement by an artificial system with quite different structural 
properties...’ (Harris 1973: 394). It marks an end to the primary dependence on wild 
food collected for subsistence. Controlled food production depended on taming of 
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the wild food or grain-bearing plants which could develop either from the seeds or 
from the vegetationally reproducing organisms. Plants reared from the seeds are 
cereals, vegetable products growing and maturing within a short time of the year, 
and trees of long duration yielding fruits and other products annually during specific 
seasons. Vegetationally reproduced products include tubers (like sarkand), fruits (like 
plantatin), and edible stems (like greens). Taming of the wild plants mean, to tend 
them to grow unaffected by unrelated encroaching growths of wild species. It is also 
selection of plants that were growing in nature and to let them grow in a particular 
eco-system created by man. It probably happened at the earliest phase in domestic 
horticultural plots. The broad spectrum gathering of wild species, was converted to 
repeated harvesting of familiar and favoured plants (Harris 1973 : 395). This is 
applicable not only to the fruit bearing plants but also to the cereals, pulses and 
vegetables. The Suan (Panicum Frumentacium), a cereal, is yet harvested during 
appropriate seasons but not cultivated in the plains, (of Orissa) where as it is cultivated 
in the swiddens of the hilly tracts, particularly by the Saoras (Mahapatra 1978). Thus, 
the repeated harvesting of the Suan, though came down to the plains, had originated 
in the hills and was subsequently cultivated by the primitives, whereas in the plains 
better yielding wet-paddy prevented it (Praharaj 1937 : 7,721). Shifting form of 
cultivation is a process that depended on a wider-spectrum controlled production 
in imitation of a tropical forest. The imitation is enactment of growing various plants 
in one plot of land as found grown in nature or in wild state. 


It has been postulated by Haimendorf that shifting cultivation was introduced 
in India as well as Orissa during the Neolithic times by migrating Austric speaking 
people with their quadrangular and shouldered stone adze. But from the analysis 
of Neolithic tool types, it has been ascertained that Neolithic is a long period 
comprising several stages and the quadrangular and shouldered tools appeared at 
the later and last phase of the evolving Neolithic typologies in Orissa (Dash 1987- 
88 : Unpublished thesis, Utkal University). As such, a pre-shifting cultivational stage 
was present during the Neolithic period in a quite different form prior to the 
introduction of shifting cultivation in Orissa. This pre-shifting - cultivation is no other 
than early-horticulture otherwise the Neolithic period in its early evolving phase or 
infancy will remain unexplained vis-a-vis domestication of plant and early Neolithic 
tool types. Hence, it is to consider afresh the theory advanced by Patnaik and Das 
Patnaik (1982 : 2), which probably based on an earlier proposition (Boserup 1965 : 
16-18) that ‘the shifting cultivation represents the prior stage of economic develop- 
ment, whereas the horticultural plantation a higher stage of development’. If 
‘horticultural plantation’ is meant “by advanced horticultural plantation” it has got 
some relevance to think about its later appearance. But in every likelihood a 
subsistence economy depending on palaeo-cultivation supplemented by hunting and 
gathering of forest products may be the shifting-cultivation stage proper. It can also 
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be termed as pre-agricultural proto-shifting cultivation economy. From the point of 
shifting cultivation developed, gradually, the cultivation of tubers or root-crops, 
vegetatively grown plants in broad spectrum and wet-land cultivation, in short, 
agriculture. How this happened needs explanation which remains beyond the scope 
of this paper. 

Perhaps, palaeo-horticulture matured in the shifting cultivation through experi- 
mental processes which ultimately assumed the form of specialised agriculture found 
prevalent in the present state after its long evolutionary soujourn. Therefore, 
developmental processes in between the taming of plants to the point of shifting 
cultivation evolving through incipient cultivation can be regarded as proto- 
cultivation. The archaeological evidences from other countries provide stages like 
surface collection, insufficient evidence of food-production, and incipient food 
production prior to some food producing attempts during several periods of 
occupation (Cambel and Braidwood 1970 : 114). These may be regarded as the stages 
to reach the early agricultural phase. Harris postulates a long phase of cultivation by 
ecosystem-manipulation ... extending from man’s earliest experiments in plant..- 
domestication up to the emergence of specialised agricultural system in various parts 
of the world’. According to him, ‘in terms of general evolution this phase represents 
a level preliminary to that of agriculture’ and he has equated it with the “stage of 
‘incipient agriculture’ formulated by the archaeologists for the Near East, Mexico and 
elsewhere’ (Harris 1973 : 394-395). 


Whether there was any probability of the emergence of shifting cultivation in 
Orissa in an independent manner needs examination though its introduction from 
outside India has been suggested by different authors. Certainly, it is not all of a 
sudden that the shifting cultivation had emerged. Rather, there are some facts leading 
to the contrary. In the Neolithic times shifting cultivation was adopted. Moreover, 
Neolithic is a long period in which different processes of agricultural operations might 
have evolved, such as experimenting, excluding, and adopting domesticates. 


We find that the tribes of Orissa have a developed form of ancestor worship. 
Further, the ancestor spirits are invoked to take care of the fields meant for agriculture 
and are offered the first produce, either fruits or cereals, along with the spirits of 
nature and other deities. This is a short of showing gratitude to the ancestors for 
their successful experiment in cultivational operations in the past. In this context 
agriculture can be explained as large scale experiment of several selected and 
domesticated plants. 


It is defined that cultivation is large scale replacement of the wild biota by 
domesticated and semi-domesticated organisms, or in other words, the transforma- 
tion of a natural into a largely artificial eco-system created and maintained by man 
(Harris 1973 : 394). The ‘manipulated eco-system’ advocated by him can well be 
explained as protection of selected plants from among the wild species. The shifting 
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cultivation in its initial stage is an example of such a system. Replacement of the natural 
eco-system indicates successful experiment in domestication of selected plants in lieu 
of the wildly grown species. It is adopted at a subsequent stage than the semi- 
domesticated type involving the protection of naturally grown useful but wild plant 
species. The stages of cultural development indicate a series of changes from collection 
to the adoption of plants for purposes of convenient gathering which is otherwise 
technically known as from foraging to food gathering or from simple gathering to 
advanced gathering (Jacob and Stern).The agricultural practices of the Orissan tribes 
have been retained here and some of these their some such practices that have fallen 
into disuse in a broad spectrum enactment. Thus, there is a marked change from 
random collecting to convenient gathering based on long experience in observation 
of seasonal plant products to stimulate adoption. The observation period is further 
related to the food value necessary for survival along with easy abundant supply for 
lean months of the year. With this basic background the available evidences from the 
early horticulture to incipient agricultural practices of the Orissan tribes can be 
analysed to postulate evolution of shifting cultivation from the domestication of 
plants. The references are in some cases made to prepare a proposed inventory from 
the observations of practices prevalent among the tribes of Orissa on the possible 
evolution of shifting cultivation from plant domestication for further modification 
as per the available data and their interpretation. 


The tribals observe first eating festivals for almost all the agricultural products, 
be it fruit, cereal or tuber. The special feasts held when the first crops are eaten, 
described by Grigson as new-eating ceremonies (Elwin 1968: 16), and are the result 
of a successful experiment in the domestication of those foodstuffs or first experiment 
in testing them. But it is more probable in the experiment of domestication that the 
first fruits are ceremonially offered before taking them and taboos observed on their 
unscheduled use. Not only in Orissa but also in other States adjoining it and elsewhere 
this is a living practice among the primitives. For example, among the coastal tribes 
in Andhra Pradesh “offerings are made to the concerned deities before consuming 
any produce for the first time in the season. It is a taboo to consume or even to touch 
the produce without celebrating the first eating ceremony organised collectively. The 
Kottalu ceremony is celebrated from broom sticks to bamboo shoots, from mangoes 
to millets. Konda Doras in Araku Agency do not consume produce like tamarind and 
tubers such as sarkanda without ceremoniously offering them to Konda Devatalu (Hill 
deities)... The first eating ceremonies serve as a sort of cultural mechanism to control 
the plucking of unripe fruit and other produce "(Rao and Rao 1982: 196). The ripe 
fruits and flowers (like mahua) can be taken directly which might have occupied man’s 
attention in their struggle for survival. From the proximity of their presence to the 
residence of man to their situations beyond, he would have made trips in collecting 
these fruits and flowers. The cases of the Chenchus and Yanadis of Kurnool, and 
Mehboobnagar districts of Andhra considered as most primitive and some also found 
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in the Koraput district of Orissa may be cited as exemple. These communities are 
nomadic and semi-nomadic but in a fairly demarcated territory (Reddy 1982). Our 
recent observations exclude Ganjam district from this list and the communities 
reported by Reddy are in semi-nomadic rather than nomadic state. The Mankidias 
(Birhors) and Hill Kharias of northern Orissa can well be compared with these semi- 
nomadic tribes. ‘The Chenchus living in the interior still migrate from place to place 
in search of roots, tubers, fruits, and game. When the surrounding vegetable and 
animal resources are exhausted they move again to another place’ (Ibid). ‘With all 
the migratory habits the Chenchus do have permanent village sites, to which they 
retum quite often. Chenchus’ permanent settlement is situated invariably by the side 
of a permanent water source’ (Ibid). Thus the intimate knowledge of these seasonal 
fruits might have prompted them in creating a near reach eco-system for their survival. 
Until these fruit trees were domesticated they were growing wild. According to the 
Kandhs, ‘any fruit or vegetable fallen on the ground is meant for regeneration of plants 
and therefore not to be taken’ (Patnaik and Das Patnaik 1982: 33). It might have 
contributed to wild growth of fruit trees even if men were using them as edible fruits. 
The idea behind domestication was to have these fruits in plenty near his safer habitat 
as well as to attract fruit loving games to his door steps. In the gardens surrounding 
their houses the Gonds grow a few fruit trees in conformity with this view (Elwin 
1968: 16). 


Fruits growing in Orissa are almost seasonal excepting plantain, guava, and some 
other types. The short durationed, seasonally appearing fruits compelled the 
primitives to adopt a semi-nomadic life, i.e. to go in quest and collection of the same 
in the moming and return in the late afternoon. ‘The Chenchus also go for food 
gathering with their digging sticks and baskets. They start after sunrise and return 
in the evening with their collection (Reddy 1982). The Langia or Hill Saoras and other 
tribes of Orissa also proceed for the collection of fruits and flowers, particularly Bassia 
Lalifolia, in the morning and return almost in the afternoon. It would have made them 
knowledgeable about the location, flowering season, growth, and ripening of the 
fruit. On the other hand, it would have developed small and long distance travelling 
or foraging to get them harvested. The knowledge of fruits assiduously made man 
aware of the seeds and their germination. Of various fruits seasonally appearing in 
Orissa are mango (Mangifera Indica), tamarind (Taimarindus Indica), mahu! (Bassia 
Latifolia), jackfruit (Autocarpus Integrifolius), bel (Sayamida Febriuga), jamun 
(Eugenia Jambolana), kendu (Diospyros Melanoxylon), date palm (Phoenix Sylvestris), 
palm (Carijota Ureans), etc. (Rath and Behera 1982: 199-201). These fruit plants 
provided intimate knowledge about them to the primitives which may be due to their 
seasonal fruit bearing nature and man’s dependence on them for subsistence. This 
seasonal dependence has been noted as closely involved items in a seasonally 
scheduled pattern of wild food procurement (Flannery 1968). But it is also suggested 
that fruits had been serving as organisms of utilitarian or ritual significance which 
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led gradually to their domestication and incorporation into a system of proto- 
cultivation (Harris 1973: 395). In our view ritual significance takes a back seat to the 
utilitarian one. The pulps of mango, tamarind, palm, etc. after being ripened are eaten 
and their stones thrown away, carelessly at the first instance and later on half- 
hazardly. Among them mango and tamarind stones were eaten during the time of 
scarcity. The tribals of Orissa survive for about six months on mango kernel. For the 


same they preserve it in various methods. It is confined to the tribes alone in Orissa 
(Panda 1975: 532). 


It is seen that fruits, particularly mango—a seed growing seasonally, occupy an 
important place in the diet of the tribals as well as the non-tribals of Orissa. It is 
probably the early variety of fruit to be adopted. The Amerindians of Guyana have 
also adopted it earlier (Potter 1978) in the cultivational process. Festivals related to 
mango blossom and first mango-eating or offering to the deities has been recorded 
in the oldest Smrti texts as well as in the Puranas in India and Orissa. For instance, 
the Varaha Purana states that Gautama had abundant fruit giving plants and trees 
around his ashrama, i.e. hermitage (Rao: 1968 : 1). This indirectly indicates 
domestication and selective breeding of a highly productive crop bearing on the 
subsistence of the Indian people. Test cases from three ethnic groups from among 
the tribals of Orissa also corroborate growing, harvesting, and protecting of mango 
trees and fruits as a traditional custom. Bhuinyas, an indigenous Oriya speaking tribe, 
perform mango blossom and first mango-eating ceremony prior to agricultural 
operations (Roy 1935: 71). The Kondh, a Dravidian speaking tribe of Orissa consider 
mango as a principal food item and its stone is kept for lean months (Tiady 1965: 62; 
Patnaik and Das Patnaik 1982: 56). The Austric speaking Saora tribe offer mangoes 
to Manduasum in the like manner as other produces. According to tradition, ‘the 
dead... taught the Saoras the principles of axe - cultivation’ (Elwin 1955: 301). Saoras 
do not cut mango, mahua, tamarind and other fruit trees because of the taboo that 
arises from the tears of Kittung. As per their legend “the first earth had sunk beneath 
the waters and the new earth was made, Kittung planted the forest with fruit-bearing 
trees. These were the only trees he made. At that time there were few people and 
no grain; everybody lived on fruit” (Elwin 1955: 204-205). “But with the growth of 
population, fields and hill-clearings were made to sow seeds. In this way they needed 
fire-wood to cook with. So the forest was destroyed. When Kittung saw this, he 
became sad and went to find out seeds to make new trees. But he could not find any 
and sat down on a rock and wept” (Elwin 1955: 205). These mythical evidences indicate 
that fruit culture was prevalent prior to hill-clearance or shifting cultivation in Orissa 
and the ancestors of Saoras or the Austric people were responsible at the first instance 
to cut the fruit trees for cultivation. 


In the collection of seasonal fruits like mango, mahua-flower and perennial fruits 
like plantains men would have used to avail themselves of the products on the first 
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irfstance at their doorsteps. Their uses could be on the spot or carried to the shelters. 
In the gathering or collectional operations the seeds of such fruits could have been 
thrown at random till their subsequent use was discovered. As such, ‘mango trees 
are found in dense forests, and at hill tops and also in most inaccessible areas of the 
woodlands of tribal areas. The crows mainly and also tribes men to some extent are 
responsible, for the propagation of mango trees in such places’. (Patnaik and Das 
Patnaik 1982: 56). There were probabilities of frequent confrontation with the wild 
animals for fruits. Search for dropped out ripe fruits in the forest covered lands would 
be difficult for men to locate it. This would have necessitated clearance of land under 
bigger fruit trees, particularly mango. Clearance of the ground could have been 
resorted to at the initial phase by burning shrub growths, whether slashed for the 
purpose or not, under mango or such other fruit trees. In a Sahroe festival song of 
the Santals it is read - 


Boy, the bush is burnt 
Under the banyan 
The grove of banyans 


Is burnt and clear 
(Song No. 276) (Archer 1974: 204) 


It is ecosystem - manipulation, involving maintenance of fruit-bearing trees at the 
expense of wild tree species and a common phenomena in the tropical forests of 
Southeast Asia, Africa, or the America inhabited by primitive communities (Harris 
1973: 394). It is quite likely that prior knowledge of fire - making was thus utilised 
in jungle clearance for harvesting of fruits in their proper ecological surroundings. 
Till the present day in the hilly tribal areas fire is set to the sheded leaves of the jungle. 
It was probably meant for clearance of the ground to find out dropped fruits as well 
as to ward off wild animals and snakes from the trekking path. Thus ground below 
the fruit trees were cleared as a necessary stage in harvesting fruits. The Bush-men 
of Africa have adopted harvesting of wild food as a much easier method and leisure 
providing technique (Dhavalikar 1988: 5). Even a detailed account of the traditional 
method of burning is given in the Mahabharata — Khandava Vana Parva (Gupta and 
Ramachandran 1976: 70) which speak of the early practice in jungle clearance. 


Man cannot harvest for all times to come, the fruits from a single mango or such 
other tree. When the tree is exhausted with its products it is quite natural that they 
search for another. This changes the station of harvesting to new grounds and the 
process is enacted repeatedly. From short distance harvesting the pursuit takes man 
to long distance stations or camps, since it would be difficult to cover the way in 
reaching and returning to the shelters on the same day. Among the Chenchus, 
‘sometimes men undertake food gathering expeditions for two or three days. But the 
women invariably return home by evening as they have to look after their little 
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children left at home (Reddy 1982). The Pauri Bhuniyas left their wives, and others, 
their sons and brothers to look after the Koman fields and orchards of banana, 
jackfruit and mango (Patnaik 1952: 23). Thus broad spectrum harvesting from wild 
fruit trees would be involving more persons of the family, kin or acquaintances to 
form a group. It was necessary for the purpose of collecting operations, ground 
clearance, watch and protection from hostile groups and wild animals, use and storing 
of abundant supply, and raising of temporary sheds. Some of the fruits might be 
carried to the shelters for pregnant women and children left by the foragers. An 
equivalent practice is also shown by Potter thriving among the Amerindian people 
living in villages in the South Rupununi savannas. He writes that the difficulties of 
clearing and the distance over which produce would have to be carried could be 
overcome by co-operative action, but were in most cases too great for the individual 
farmer to handle’ (Potter 1978). This would have brought the use of fruits and throw 
away the seeds to the plots near the shelter where they could be watched in course 
of germination, growth and ultimately the fruition. Again, ground clearance by means 
of burning undergrowths of the fruit trees would have facilitated deposition of ash 
manure for the thrown away stones of the mango and other fruits after use. Such 
plants would be having luxuriant growths and this would not have evaded the 
knowledge of foragers. 


Recent excavations at Sankerjang and Golabai and preliminary explorations at 
Gopalpur in Orissa have brought to light the presence of hunter - gatherer - settlers 
who have adopted seasonal cultivation of millets. The information is first hand and 
needs a further detailed work-out report. Yet the date bracket for Golabai basing 
on C-14 methods provides 2100-700 B.C. as per the samples examined (Information 
from B.K. Sinha, Ex-Superintending Archaeologist, Excavation branch, Bhubaneswar 
Circle, ASI). 


During the dry seasons wandering for fruit and other consumable materials 
would be easy but in the rainy seasons long distance coverages would not be that 
convenient. It would have reduced such foraging activities and compelled men to find 
out other suitable food items for necessary survival. So rainfed climbers of short life- 
spanned cucumbers, vegetables like janhi (Luffa Acutargula), bottle gourd and 
various types of bean might be serving the purpose at a subsequent stage along with 
vegecultural products like taro, yam, sweet patato, etc. It would have eventually led 
to the rearing of those vegetables and root-crops in the nearest plot to the residence. 
Since during the lean months these vegetables and tubers were searched for, the 
tendency would have been to domesticate them after the fruits taken in ripe condition. 
The Juangs observe ‘first eating of new roots in some villages... This is one of the 
oldest and most important of the Juang festivals. They eat all the different kinds of 
Kond-mul-pitar, tunga, bainga, saru, bhaji, bhirri, kakri - whatever they may be (Elwin 
1948: 131); The Saoras offer rhizome at any sacrifice (Elwin 1955: 196); the Kondhs 
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produce some root-crops on the hill-slopes or hill-tops like turmeric, ginger, 
arrowroot, etc. and collect salap and other stems during rains. In many cases these 
are eaten ceremonially. The process of their use indicate that the vegetables and tubers 
were eaten after consigning them to the flames until cooking processes emerged which 
again depended on the making of pottery. The Bhuinyas of Keonjhar used to take 
raw jackfruit after throwing it to fire. 


The long distance coverage for fruit search could have led to picking up of sheafs 
of wildly grown corn such as suan, hill-rice ragi (mandia), grams, til, sesamum, 
mustard, etc. both in mature and immature state and to try them as foodstuffs in 
imitation of the squirrels, foxes, and birds. It is suggested that the transition from 
gathering of wild species to the repeated harvesting of familiar and favoured plants, 
and later from deliberate planting to full domestication and regular cultivation have 
taken place from such random collecting activities (Harris 1973: 395-6). The cultivation 
of millets are practised in two different methods by the Saoras. The red-gram is 
dibbled into the holes made by a digging stick in the field. This is followed by the 
broadcast method in which different millets, such as kangoo, ragi, ganga, janha gantia 
and pulses like dungurani, baila and oil-seeds like kalo are mixed together in different 
proportions and sown in the field (Misra 1982: 190-191; Mahapatra 1977-78). The 
Mundas grow millets like gondli (Panicum miliare),marua (Eleusine coracana), etc.; 
pulses like urid (Phaseolus mungo), kurthi (Dolichos biflorus), barai (Phaseolus 
mungo), bodi (Vigna catiang) and rahar (Cujanus sativa) (Ray 1912: 380) and mustard 
(Sinapis nigra) oil seed (Ray 1912: 392). The Hill Bhuinyas also sow marua, kangu, 
kurthi and makai (maize) in the uplands. The mixed cropping of these millets, pulses 
and oil-seeds indicate enactment of the natural or complex ecosystems in the fixed 
podu plots which speak of their early domestication or adoption. Inter cropping of 
xanthosoma with maize, cassava and banana are also reported from West Africa 
(Levin 1978). Though harvesting of such grain in their wild state would have been 
discovered from the Mesolithic times by using microlithic blades and sickles yet their 
domestication was probably deferred till the Neolithic times. The clearance of fruit 
tree undergrowth would have provided, with the field and the burnt bushes, -the 
manures. Initially these cereals would have grown accidentally on the ash covered 
clearance being dropped out from the transported grain turned seeds. Subsequently 
purposeful sowing would have resulted from their success observed in near 
residential plots and ash covered grounds under the fruit trees. Probably this is why 
the tribals observe new mango-eating ceremony prior to the sowing of cereals in the 
field. The ashes provide manure to the corn that germinate after the monsoon rains 
lash them. 


The harvesters of one fruit tree, particularly mango, may not always be the 
harvesters. Some other numerically stronger group may at a later stage be the 
harvesters preventing the earlier group. As such, whichever group won and 
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controlled the tree would have been the owner and harvester for a fruition season. 
Thus the dimension of plant distribution might be different as per the original habitat 
of the groups that controlled and harvested the crops. Thus domestication of plants 
could simultaneously be started at different localities and even by two racial groups 
living in the neighbourhood of the tree. Even the first eating of the same fruit may 
be found among different racial population and it becomes difficult to find out which 
group started the domestication early. In this context a thorough examination of the 
process of agricultural operation including harvesting that concludes the process can 
reveal to a great extent the first rites or the phases of domestication. 


We have noted above that the earliest method of ground clearance under a fruit, 
tree like mango is by burning the undergrowth. The stems of some non-fruit trees 
might have survived burning. The climbers would have eventually found these half- 
burnt stumps as ideal support for growth. But when required to be chopped off, the 
axe of the Neolithic times, which would be heavy and sharp in comparison with the 
tools of the earlier stone-tool phases would have served the purpose. The Bondos 
observe ‘Giag-gige’ ceremony in which collection and re-burning of half consumed 
stumps are made (Elwin 1950: 46). It corroborates our proposition that the reduction 
of non-fruit trees by setting fire to it was practiced earlier and even a second time 
burning was resorted to in order to further reduce the remnants. Only in Peddakimidi 
the Saoras burn the trees by heaping combustible matter round them before firing 
so that the dead trunks may serve as bean stacks (Elwin 1955: 312). The sycamore 
growths are reduced in similar manner in the plains also. It indicates that ths method 
of clearing unwanted trees and more likely bushes was not a Saorarom affair alone, 
as the felling of the trees, allowing those to dry up, and then to set fire remain their 
traditional method. Probably they had borrowed it from some other fruit-harvesting 
and fruit-growing tribes of the neighbourhood who in all likelihood may be the 
Kandhas and Bhuinyas. In West Africa also ‘land is cleared in the dry season, 
vegetation is burnt and finally it is cleared again to remove stumps and other unburnt 
matter before it is tilled’ (Levin 1978). The pre-axing burning and post-axing burning 
of the bushes would be making differences so as to leave ashes scattered and piled 
respectively since the chopped off bushes are piled and dried before fire is set to it. 
The piling method would have served two purposes, i.e. to keep the flames away 
from the fruit trees and to reduce the bigger non-fruit trees in a standing state. 


Domestication of plants were related to the use of their fruits, and stones at a 
subsequent phase, if any, like that of mango, tamarind, etc. The thrown away mango 
stones germinate after the monsoon starts. At that time the inner kernel becomes 
visible. It would have made men think and experiment those materials as food and 
if they succeeded they would have adopted them after they succeeded in the process. 
We find that tribals of Orissa use mango stones and tamarind seeds as food during 
the lean months reducing them into powder form and filtering out their bitter taste. 
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It is done after soaking them in water. When the stone and the fruit both served the 
purpose of food the necessity to domesticate the plant is enhanced. This would have 
nade men think about using them when weather becomes rough and movement 
difficult. The Juangs perform ‘Bhajurbani’ festival in which the first eating of the 
mango kernel is observed. This first eating is called ‘Thakunaya’ by them (Elwin 1948: 
131). These were supplemented by vegecultural products. The rough season might 
be the mother of tuber collection and domestication. The neolithic hoe and adze would 
have served effectively the purpose to dig out such root crops like yam, sweet potato 
and taro. At first near their search habitat would be made, and then it would have 
been paying to extended it to other possible localities. In any case the coverages would 
be restricted to short distances only. 


The plant that germinated from seeds near the shelters or habitats of men get 
more attention from them. In such domestic plots stage by stage development is 
watched, protected from herbivorous animals and rearing becomes a family affair 
of the young and old alike. The female folk and children render the greater part 
towards watch and ward and such other actions that the plant need till it is matured. 
But the fruit trees like mango, jackfruit, tamarind and mahua take an elaborately 
longer period to grow and bear fruit. lt is for this reason that the domestication of 
such plants gradually took a back seat to that of the cereals. On the other hand the 
cereals are short durationed in their growth to bear grain, that could be better 
preserved for a considerable length of time and used at the moment of requirement. 
Small-grained cereais like suan, ragi and wild rice at the first instance, might be 
recovered from their wild state by men or women. Subsequently these grains would 
be protected in their wild state from the ravages of birds and smaller animals like 
squirrels, mice and hare or such other grain loving rodents. We know that Suan 
harvesting is an exclusive affair of the women folk in Orissa. Later these cereals might 
have grown in grasslands or after clearing grass-covered plots in the woodlands as 
they are grass type plants. This phenomenon had also been witnessed in ‘prehistoric 
Southwest Asia’ (Harris 1973: 394). The fruit trees are in a state of semi-domestication, 
i.e. they are left standing isolated from the natural eco-system when its surroundings 
are cleared by men in order to protect them. As such, the growth of fruit trees at 
the expense of other vegetation surrounding it on the plot provide ground for burnt 
ground cultivation which aim at taming the cereals, short-lived seasonals of the year, 
and vegetatively grown perennials on an experimental basis. 


The experiments in taming the cereals and seasonally grown crops of the year, 
such as bean, cucumber, gourd, janhi (Luffa Acutangula), other climbers and 
vegetables were in all probability made in the plots close to the habitats. This is the 
early ‘garden culture’ otherwise termed by Harris as ‘fixedplot horticulture involving 
long-term cultivation of small areas in the immediate vicinity of the cultivator’s 
settlement (Harris 1973: 398, 401). At the earlier instances the seeds of fruits and 
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vegetables were thrown carelessly outside the sedentary halts after use. The 
germination and growth of vegetative cultigens and cereals, being faster and short- 
lived, i.e. about two to three months, were easily experimented and adopted by men. 
Another advantage of these seed products were the greater yield of such stuffs in 
a short period. This makes the process of domestication rapid and selection of seeds 
easier as the quantity of available produce is greater. 


From the careless throwing away of seeds and plant growths there might have 
grown fascination and necessity for deliberate rearing of plants from seeds in the 
plots close to the settlements or shelters. This would have been in a mini Plot, inside 
the fixed domestic plot area. There might be more than one seed or seeds of mixed 
variety in imitation of nature. The mixed assemblage of trees, shrubs, climbers, herbs, 
and root crops (Harry 1973: 394) reflect the natural eco-system which is not replaced 
but enacted in such plots. Tribal reference can be cited in support of it. For instance, 
the Bhuinyas observe ‘Balijatra parab’ in which every family collects some sand from 
the nearby stream or river in a specially prepared basket made of bamboo or sal. Seeds 
of various cereals and paddy are put in it by each family and watered for nine 
consecutive days in order to let the seeds germinate. This is enacted in a specially 
prepared house of split bamboo frame (Das Patnaik 1964: 44). It goes on to prove 
that such experiments were made in the habitats close to the streams or rivers where 
water would easily be available and help the seeds germinate. Further, the unmarried 
girls observe a fast during these nine days indicating that they were instrumental 
in making this experiment a success in the good old days. On the other hand it proves 
that the successful operation of this domesticating process owe a great deal to the 
women folk. 


The planting of seeds for germination and allowing it to grow makes some 
difference. In a limited space, growth is restricted and it would have taken some time 
for men to segregate the reared plants. At first plants were set in unprepared and 
subsequently in prepared grounds. It would have led to selective breeding of 
vegetative plants and cereals at a subsequent phase. The Oraons observe ‘Bangart’ 
festival. ‘The female members of the cultivators’ family put up on a ridge in the field 
three or five lumps of earth on each of which the cultivator’s wife places a few paddy 
seedlings and deposits a little raw rice and a handful of barley, unhusked rice, 
mustard, kurthi, Surguja and other grains (generally five varieties in all) and marks 
them with vermilion and moistened rice flour. When rice seedlings have been duly 
‘married’ in this manner, the cultivator’s wife first takes down these ‘wedded’ paddy- 
seedlings to the field and plants them close to the ridge. Other female labourers then 
enter the field and the women all proceed to transplant paddy seedlings’ (Ray 1915: 
440). Thus the tending of seedlings in the neighbourhood of the habitat could possibly 
be the earlier form of experiment in horticulture when the plants were allowed tc 
grow ti:l they bore vegetables, fruits, and the cereals ripened. These rearings wis 
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possibly in a restricted scale and yet in the process of experiment in which the family, 
particularly the women, had a more dominant role to play than the group or the 
community. Only after the success of such experiments become known the group 
might get acquainted with the process. It was thus the broadcast method of sowing 
seeds in a limited space close to the habitat preceding selective and dibbling method 
of sowing seeds in a fixed plot. 


Spreading out or shifting to new ground, after the experiment was completed, 
would be requiring a smaller plot properly cleared where the broadcast method could 
have been enacted in experiment. Naturally such cleared but fixed plots could be 
under the lightly shaded fruit trees controlled by the family where seasonal climbers, 
beans and cucumber would be growing. Thus the selective breeding of seeds matured 
gradually in the seed-culture and small spectrum cultivation in the cleared grounds 
below the fruit trees. This was for the convenience of watching different crops, grow 
and nurture, in a fixed plot which might eventually be promoting a sedentary life 
in lieu of a nomadic food gathering state. The movement from the fixed plot close 
to the habitat, to the open space under the fruit trees, particularly mango, tamarind 
and mahua in the Orissan context, was the first step towards shifting cultivation. It 
was here that ash as manure was available, the left out burnt stumps provided ideal 
support for the climbers to grow, and watch and ward system available along with 
the collection of mango, tamarind and mahua. 


After the method wu; planting was known it was to improve its method 
subsequently. The hoe, a device found in wooden form, during the Neolithic times, 
utilised a stone blade inserted into the wooden handle. In further later times copper 
and iron blades replaced the stone type. Among the hill Bhuinyas there is the use 
of a digging stick. They have little or no paddy cultivation but planting of seeds. This 
stick is ‘Ankusibari’ (Roy 1935: 60). Primarily its use would be in the plot under the 
fruit trees where seeds of the climbers and other seasonals are planted. But at a later 
stage hoe cultivation took its place and was also introduced in the swidden plots 
beyond the fruit trees. In the West African forest-zone the felled vegetation, without 
the large pieces of wood, are left unburnt. A large stick with a pointed tip is used 
to make holes through these felled-vegetation-covered earth. Into these holes the 
stems brought from an older farm are inserted (Levin 1978). This pre-burning seed 
plantation through vegetation might be an earlier phase of shifting cultivation which 
needed to have been mutated in the Orissan context or might have overstepped due 
to use of fire. The leftout green leaves besides the log might be serving as green 
manure after decomposition. But we have no evidence of this in the practice of the 
tribals in Orissa. 


Cultivation away from the ground below the fruit trees would be at the beginning 
selective and probably opted for thinner bushy forest covered land, which may be 
on the hill-slopes devoid of fruit trees. It is bec~*- « the bushes could easily be reduced 
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by fire and the broadcast method of sowing applied conveniently. Thus open space 
clearance beyond the fruit trees would have promoted cereal cultivation in lieu of 
fruit rearing vegecultural plantation, climbers like cucumber, bottle-gourd, janhi, 
beans, etc. and such other seasonals. The movement of cultivation from domestic plots 
or fixed plots near the habitat or under the fruit trees to that of the lesser-grown 
shrub covered open spaces remain on a transitional phase incorporating movement 
to other areas as well as adopting fixed plot poly-seed cultivation through broadcast 
method. This method would definitely have taken a group involvement making the 
family participation secondary but compulsory. Thus the secluded seed domestication 
practised by the family in secret experimental state would have been utilised by the 
group but yet maintaining the secrecy from other groups belonging to the same racial 
community. This is evident from the absence of observance of practices at various 
localities inhabited by a racial group, whereas at one or two pockets it was a living 
practice. Another probability of this may be that the process was borrowed from 
another neighbouring racial group but when it is neither observed nor practised by 
such other groups the conclusion would be that it is a local phenomenon exclusively 
found out by the group that had taken to sedentary life. 


The next step in the forest clearance was to cut trees deliberately for the 
preparation of a swidden or shifting cultivation plot on the hill-slopes. Shifting 
cultivation is defined as ‘a long-term fallowing system involving the cultivation of 
temporary plots for shorter periods than they are fallowed’ (Harris 1973: 398) after 
clearance of forest plots. Though in previous instances it happened that thin bush 
covered plots were selected and cleared it may or may not always choose hill-slopes. 
But for the growth of cereals the hill-slopes would have served the ideal purpose 
better in respect of maintaining dryness, in case an occasional shower lash the terrain, 
and for easy watch of game movement from the hill-top. The logs and shrubs 
deposited and reduced to ashes may easily be spread on the prepared field, for 
manure and better yield. The observation of Juang methods in felling trees for 
cultivation reveal that a hill is selected and plots are marked for the head of each 
family for cultivation. The forest clearing phase of swidden cultivation among the 
Saoras are either exclusively done by the members of one’s own family or with the 
help of kinsmen (Misra 1982: 190). The head of the family or a family member goes 
to fell a tree establishing his right over the plot he has been allotted with by the group. 
This indirectly reveals that forest clearance or cultivation of the plot after selection 
was an individual affair at the first instance and on an experimental basis which was 
followed by the group or the community at a later date. In the Bakosi village of West 
Africa ‘the man who first cleared a plot has first rights when it is in fallow’ (Levin 
1978). In Western Orissa till the recent past a land tenure was existing giving right 
to the cultivator who first cleared the forest. He was having rights over the land as 
‘Khunt Kati’ (feller of the tree). Again, such operations were probably acknowledged 
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by the group or the community which only confirmed the action of the individual 
by recognising it in a communal ceremony. Further, Juangs and other tribals cannot 
start such or any other agricultural work till the new mango eating ceremony is 
commenced or over. Probably at one time the felling of even the mango tree was part 
of the shifting cultivation but later its adverse effect on the supply of food stuff was 
felt. So a compromise might have been reached to start shifting cultivation after the 
mango harvest was over. 


The Saora legend confirms a compromise with the people of the soil who were 
practising fruit tree culture. At first the Austric speaking Saoras destroyed the fruit 
trees when they came to this land. But soon they repented, and their neighbours, 
who were probably the Kondhs and the sons of the soil, provided them with the seeds 
of the fruit trees after they promised not to destroy them (Elwin 1955: 205). If we 
examine the customs of the Dongaria Kandhs we will find that ‘a Dongaria may have 
mango trees in his own land or in the land of a co-tribesman or in any other place 
in that locality. The man who planted a mango stone in the ground anywhere in his 
locality is recognised as the owner of the tree which grows out of that stone and enjoys 
fruit from that tree’ (Patnaik and Das Patnaik 1982: 56). Thus the Kandhs represent 
the fruit growing culture, particularly mango, whereas Saoras, the shifting cultivation 
culture. 


Once cultivation is adopted by clearing the forest in a fixed plot it is quite natural 
that this is enacted on a larger scale by the community. Thus the broad spectrum 
clearance for seed crops, where the hoe is the only instrument of planting seeds, 
gradually evolved bringing in cohesion among the community as well as all-out 
participation. The successful harvesting of crops on an experimental basis by hoe- 
cultivation could have passed for quick and large-scale hoeing of the ‘Podu land’. The 
hoe-cultivation is a time consuming slow process and corollary to eco-system 
manipulation where the fruit trees like mango, jack-fruit, tamarind, mahua-flower 
and sago-palm (or salap) remain standing on the ground; whereas other trees are 
burnt to clear the ground below for plantation. The ground so prepared, along with 
a few trees cut here and there, are called ‘Koman land’ by the Hill Bhuinyas. On such 
a plot, at the first instance, seeds are sown on an experimental basis. Generally in 
one portion of the Koman land upland rice is sown, and on another, such crops like 
maize (makai), marua (Elusine corocana) and Kango are grown, and on the ashes at 
the feet of the standing trunks of trees vegetable creepers such as beans (sim) and 
dhunk are planted so that the creepers may go up the trunks (Roy 1935: 70). Once 
this experiment became successful ending in harvesting, other plots were prepared 
in new localities. Thus the earliest shifting cultivation was practiced along with fruit 
culture on a small scale when slash and burn type of cultivation was introduced by 
the Austric people. Even for some time both the fruit tree and shifting culture co- 
existed side by side on the same plot or plots. 
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In some tribal areas human labour was employed in drawing a plough. It is on 
a plain land that such ploughss can be driven. But in the hill-slopes it is difficult to 
use a plough. The only answer to such a field would be a hoe or adze which are types 
of stone tools used during the Neolithic times. In the slash and burn plots the ground 
is hoed but in rare cases cattle are used for light ploughing. The seed is then broadcast 
among the half burnt slash and ash (Choudhury 1978). So plough cultivation in all 
probability was a later development than the hoe or adze cultivation. These tools at 
times serve as blades of the plough. Even some of the chisels, particularly bar-chisels, 
serve as plough shares. The human agency was later substituted by draught animals. 
While the slash and burn culture was getting matured, the forest cover was receding, 
compelling the ethnic groups practising it, to move from place to place or from hill 
to hill. The greater the distance covered the more the difficulty arose in respect of 
effective watch and ward on the field. So the answer to the problem would be to 
seek a closer habitat to the newly prepared field. Otherwise it would be to set up 
watch towers or resorts in the field itself to ward off the beasts and wild animals. 


Provision to set up watch towers in or near the fields was amply and at present 
scarcely found in the tribal areas. At the earlier instance the duration of cultivation 
in a swidden plot was longer because of ample manure from the thick jungle cover 
on it. But later the thin forest cover would be inadequate to provide the required 
amount of ash for the purpose. As such, the alternative would be to procure branches 
from the nearby forest for the ‘podu’ or ‘jhum’ plot for more ash manure. Another 
factor for this change of swidden plot would be the growth of population and a third 
would be the pressure from other ethnic groups or families. Thus the confinement 
in a limited territory and multiplication of population would be the cause to change 
swidden plots in short durations. The shifting cultivation is completed when the group 
returns to the earlier plot from where it started. 


In the shifting cultivation plots usually the duration of cultivation becomes two 
to three years. The Bhuinya villagers at Patamund and Phuljhar in the ‘Khesra’ forests 
make their swiddens for two years and give away the cleared land to Mundari 
immigrants for money, grain and goats for the feasting of the whole village 
(Mahapatra 1965-66: 34). It becomes evident that the Pauri Bhuinyas called Desh 
Bhuinyas were the autochthonous inhabitants and have adopted shifting cultivation 
in which they were not proficient, whereas the immigrating Mundas seem to be adept 
in the same as they could pay for the neglected and/or abandoned swidden plots 
of the Bhuinyas. There is also change of crops each year till the plot is abandoned. 
Thus these crops would be changing probably from major or rich manure using to 
light manure requiring types. To take an example, the Bondos broadcast in the first 
year different millets like Elusine corocana, Panicum miliare, Panicum italicum, 
Sorghum vulgare and Penisetum typhoidium all mixed together. After this they cover 
up the earth by means of a hoe. Subsequently they plant different pulses like Cajanms, 
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Indicus and Dolichos biflorus cucumbers, gourds and castor by dibbling holes in the 
ground with a stick and trading down the earth afterwards (Elwin 1950: 46). In the 
second year smaller millets are sown. In the third year no specific crop is marked 
to be grown (Elwin 1950: 47). Among the millets cultivated by the Kandhs are ragi, 
kosla and ganthia; the Koyas cultivate Suan and maize; the Bondos grow marua and 
gondli; the Saoras grow hill-rice; the Mundas cultivate gondli, marua and makai; the 
Oraons grow hill-rice, gondli, marua and oilseeds; and the Hill Bhuinyas grow kangu, 
maize, sesamum and upland rice. The pulses grown by the Mundas include urid 
(Phaseolus mungo), Kurthi (Dolichos biflorus), bodi (Vigna catiang), barai (Phaseolus 
mungo) and rahar (Cujams sativa)... (Roy 1912: 380) and Kandhs grow red-gram, arka 
and jana. Same type of pulses are also grown by other tribes. The saturation and long 
experience in shifting cultivation might be compelling its practitioners to move to wet 
land or irrigated dry lands. 


The last new eating ceremony which has acquired almost a national character in 
Orissa is ‘Nua Khai’. It is observed ceremoniously in the hilly regions of Orissa where 
plant domestication to shifting cultivation is likely to have evolved. This ceremony 
is held in the month of Bhadrab (August-September) for the eating of newly harvested 
rice. As per McCartie, ‘When the southwest monsoon sets in, the dry crops, consisting 
of millets, hill paddy, and Indian corn, are sown, which ripen from August on, and 
thus afford plentiful means of subsistences.” (Thruston 1975: 362). Almost all the tribes 
observe eating of new hill-rice. For instance, the Hill Bhuinyas observe Bar and Nua 
Khai festivals in the month of September after the upland rice is reaped (Roy 1935: 
7, 248). The first rice bear of the year is prepared in every Pauri house when the new 
gora rice has been threshed (Roy 1935: 250). The Oraons observe new rice eating in 
the month of Bhado (August - September)... (Roy 1915: 146); the Mundas reap coarse 
upland rice in August - September (Roy 1912: 392); the Bondos start reaping and eating 
small millets from the beginning of September (Elwin 1950: 47); Kandhs harvest the 
crops raised on the hill-slopes or hill-tops in the month of August (Patnaik and Das 
Patnaik 1982: 37); the Juangs eat the first rice in the month of September (Elwin 1948: 
131); and the Santals observe millet festival in the month of August (Mukherjee 1943: 
139). Nua Khai festival is a common and popular mass festival in Western Orissa soon 
after the harvesting of Karni and Kusuma paddy grown in highlands. They need little 
water to grow. Moreover, Biali rice (Oryza sativa) i.e., an Autumn rice, is grown 
during May-June and harvested in August-September months in Orissa. It is very 
likely that this rice is grown as a supplementary food-stuff to the gathering of 
mangoes, mahua and tamarind by indigenous inhabitants like Bhuinyas and Kandh 
of Orissa. But the time by then would not be ripe for wetland paddy harvesting. 
Hence, the rice newly eaten by the people is no other than the hill-rice which is used 
for ceremonial purposes. 
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There are several types of hill-rices in Orissa and most likely those were retrieved 
from their prevalence in the wild state. We have seen that in Orissa, Suan and other 
types of rice are harvested during the months of August and September. A type of 
hill-rice adopted for cultivation by the Bondos of Koraput take about ten months to 
get matured. It is cultivated in between the valleys, i.e., swiddens, daming the hill 
streams. This is evidence of early wetland paddy cultivation that had grown intially 
in the swiddens. Geertz termed it as “the fabrication of an aquarium” (Geertz 1963: 
31). It has come to our knowledge that 1745 types of rice has been recovered from 
Jeypore hills of Koraput District in Orissa and they belong to various form, colour 
and quality. Particularly these rice types have revealed the most archaic qualities 
available in any part of the world, specially an old world country like China, goes 
on to support the theory that this part of Orissa was an indigenous breeding ground 
of rice. This fact has also been acknowledged by the agricultural scientists world over 
(Roy 1990: 6). So the new-eating ceremony is, most probably, in recognition of the 
first successful domestication of hill-rice in Orissa. It is further corroborated to some 
extent that the new rice eating ceremony was contemporaneous with the advent of 
pottery during Neolithic times in Orissa. The Hill Bhuinyas observe new rice eating 
in Bhadra - Aswin (September - October) months by offering a little Jau (pudding 
without egg or meat). or new rice cooked in a new earthen vessel to Gai - sri. It is 
done with a view to ward off all supernatural dangers that might otherwise arise 
from eating in new vessels (Roy 1935: 223). As wetland paddy cultivation developed 
in the plains and recently, irrigated-field cultivation is rapidly growing, shifting 
cultivation is fast losing its importance in a great way to be totally replaced by the 
former. 
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Palace Rituals: King as the Icon 
A Study based on Old Records of Dharakote Palace* 


Soubhagya Pathy 


Ritual relaxes, relieves as well as involves man in the rites of survival. Man 
therefore, craves for rituals to revive. Man needs spiritual support, may it be rational 
or irrational to conquer and celebrate the wishes. Rituals fill the spiritual vacuum and 
act as the supportive factor. 


Ritual is an essential part of life and art all over the globe. In India, it has a major 
bearing on various kinds of religious faiths. Ritual bestows power and transforms 
an ordinary object into an object of veneration and divinity. In India, we do not 
differentiate between profane and sacred and every object whether created by nature 
or by the human hand is considered the reflection of the cosmic energy. Therefore, 
a piece of unhewned stone becomes 2 powerful deity through ritualisation. 


In the socio-cultural structure of Orissa, the palace had a prime and vital role. 
The Orissan culture belongs to an ethnic origin and heritage. All the deities residing 
in Orissa have tribal blood and vein. They had descended in the past from the hills 
to the plains being guided by the migrating instincts of the civilization. In course of 
history they have been urbanized and politicized. These deities are mostly linked, 
better be told dominate to an extreme extent each and every ritual of Orissa; common 
and uncommon, private and public, local and the central. 


The deities came and stayed in all euphoric status, pomp and grandeur beside 
and near the residences of local heads. The local heads began calling themselves kings 
and their living spaces began to be called as palaces alongwith the residing spaces 
of the deities being called as temples. The deities were personified and the kings were 
glorified by gifting themselves the statushood of representatives or moreover earthly 
incarnate of God himself. The kings die. The deities also die and again acquire new 
bodies or navakalevaras. Every event was ritualized since dawn to dusk and late into 
night. Palace and temple began to appropriate one another in their authority to wield 
power. Both are sacred and engulf the psyche of common folk. Temple was the symbol 
of godhood. But the temples were patronized by the palaces. The temple was at the 


*Researched as ABF, Zurich Fellow. 
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apex of both spiritual and religious power while the palace which patronized the 
temple had the highest temporal authority and was at the apex of the power structure. 


The powercentric phenomenon of temple-palace nexus is much antique. The kings 
and emperors were assuming the status of living Gods. The temples and the palace 
became ever inseparable as the King represents the God and the God functions as 
the King. The interlinkeage between the palace and the temple, so and so the palace 
and the people became distinct and distinguished. The palace rituals greatly invoke 
and involve the participation of the common mass. The rituals of the temple and the 
palace resemble each other. The palace was considered sacred and pious, the abode 
of the God-king. 

God, King and People: the trinity constitute an immortal and non decaying 
bondage or linkage in the society. The concept of God occupies the common psyche 
with utmost indomitable supremacy. The kings manoeuvre the diplomatic strategies 
on a divine surface to subjugate the common mass or subjects emotionally. Thus the 
King represents both the God and the people in an absolutely ambiguous designation. 
Tradition renders and recommends a socio-religious power complex for the King next 
to God. The King officiates as an earthly deputy of the God. The God is the spiritual 
protector where as the king activates as the physical property. So both the King and 
the God enjoyed an interlinked suzerainty. The King’s empire enjoys the status as 
the God's realm. The tradition professes a divine God-King-State polity. The King 
is considered as the representative of the God on the earth. He is equated with the 
God as significant as a piece of intricately carved classical mobile sculpture. But in 
order to realize the inner spiritual energy of an object, it is processed through a series 
of rituals visually connecting it with the five life giving principles: Earth, Water, Fire, 
Air and Sky and placing it in time-space context. 


The Raja of Puri, the descendent of the paramount sovereign of Orissa is referred 
to as Thakura Raja (God-King), so much so that the pilgrims used to have a Darshana 
(audience) of the king before proceeding to the Jagannatha temple. As such he also 
functioned as the head ritual functionary of the Jagannatha temple. The rituals of the 
temple and the palace are very much similar and resemble and complimentary to each 
other. The Palace: the abode of the God-King was considered a venerated space. 
Nobody is allowed to enter the palace with leather foot wear on as in the case of 
the temple. 


The King is considered as the representative of the divine on the earth. This idea 
of kingship or the parallel equation of the God and King first finds mention during 
the rule of Gangas in Orissa who preferred to call themselves as the Rauta!, servant 
of Lord Jagannatha at Puri. This was necessary to empower the King with extra 
religious powers and to transform the temporal head of the kingdom into a divine 
head. There are a number of legends which uphold this idea. The legend of Kanchi 
Kaverr in which Jagannatha and Balabhadra march at the head of the Orissan army 
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against the Raja of Kanchi who had humiliated the Orissan king by addressing him 
the Chandala (scavenger). The King is the Chalanti Vishnu (the mobile Vishnu or 
Vishnu in a human form). The Raja who is considered the best of the human beings 
provides an immediate prototype. The devanit? (divine ritual) of the temple finds 
reflection in the Rajaniti (kingly rituals) of the palace. The King used to wield authority 
as the representative of the God, enshrined in the temple. The body of the King is 
treated as Srianga, the auspicious or the divine body. There are references to the 
different limbs as (divine) like Srihasta, Srimukha. The King is always addressed by 
his people and servants with the reverential terms as Chhamu (the divine presence), 
Mahaprabhu (the supreme lord) or Manima (a term to address the king) etc. The 
words Vijeheba (to appear) or Vastralagiheba (to put on cloths) are customary 
terminologies prevalent in the palace and were meant specifically for use in Rajaniti 
as well as in Devaniti. The King and the God underwent similar rituals at the time 
of waking up, bathing, receiving presence, eating breakfast, putting on clothes, giving 
audience, making offerings and other daily rituals. In addition, the King had many 
special privileges similar to those of Lord Jagannatha himself when he went to have 
an audience with the God. The ritual in the palace are connected with the birth, 
education, thread ceremony, marriage, coronation, consecration, death of the King 
and his near and dear relatives. 


There were various small principalities in Orissa which were ruled by the local 
chiefs, landlords or Zamindars*. The Zamindars used to access power and authority 
in their respective localities in the name of Gajapati. They used to act as the vassal 
kings of the Gaiapati of Orissa. One of the important characters of the affiliation with 
the central authority is their adherence to the ritualistic practices in the Jagannath 
temple. The feudatory chiefs began to call themselves kings by suffixing royal titles 
after their names. They also imitated the rituals and the service structure. Puri was 
the center of administrative as well as the religious capital of Orissa. Lord Jagannath 
became Rashtradevata, the symbolic icon of all purposes; spiritual, religious, social 
and political. To fulfill their obligations, the vassal kings constructed temples 
dedicated to the trinity, Lord Jagannath, Balabhadra and Goddess Subhadra in their 
palace premises whereas the temple of Puri remained as the Badadeula or supreme 
temple. This temple building activity was rather decisive to satisfy and get political 
patronage of the central authority and imposes the local people with gorgeous rituals 
including processions, fairs and festivals. 

Dharakote is such a vassal estate in South Orissa. 

There is an interesting legend about the origin and establishment of Dharakote 
kingdom. I am able to derive this legend from ‘the diary of Late Narayana Panda” 
of Dharakote. According to the documentation in the diary of Narayana Panda, Raja 
Hadu Singh is the first king of Dharakote royalty. He had ruled from 1476 to 1556. 
He was the son of Raja Sobhachandra Singh of Badagada. First, he came from 
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Badagada alongwith a share of thirteen families of different castes. Raja Sobhachandra 
Singh had gifted him the share of thirteen families as subjects to establish a kingdom 
of his own. Then Raja Hadu Singh built a fort in ‘Talaputu’ and started living there 
with his coterie. There was one Avadhuta Vaishnava saint penancing in a cave of 
Kirakhai hill. He used to make his living by begging around everyday. He used to 
wear only a palmleaf or Talapata as his loin cloth. He was adored among the villagers 
in the locality. The Talapata as the loin wear had become significant as a symbol of 
his identification. At the foot of the hill, Hadu Singh started living. So his fort was 
named as ‘Talapatagada’ Till now there are lands named after ‘Talapata’ within the 
premises of this hill. There was a Sabara Raja named Dharasabara. The Sabara Raja 
was a vassal chief under the subjugation of Raja Sobhachandra Singh, the father of 
Raja Hadu Singh. He was worshipping Goddess Kothari Devi. Later on Goddess 
Kothari Devi became the family deity of the royal family of Dharakote. In Orissa every 
palace has a guardian deity of its own. Unlike all the other deities, Kothari Devi has 
also a tribal original. At the request of Dharasabara Raja Hadu Singh moved near 
the shrine of Kothari Devi with his followers by building up a fort there and this area 
began to be known as ‘Dharakuta’ as a homage to Dharasabara. It became Dharakote 
later on. But here the name of the Sabara Raja creates confusion regarding its factual 
essence. It seems as if the character of Dharasabara was created intentionally to 
similarize with the character of Jarasabara who had been worshipping Nilamadhava 
before building of Jagannath Temple. 


Dharakote is a small princely town situated about 10 kms from the town of Aska 
on the confluence of Badanadi and Rishikulya rivers in the district of Ganjam. It is 
a medieval Zamindari of South Orissa and was boarded by the Zamindaris of 
Ghumusara on the North, Sorada on the West, Khallikote on the East and Seragada 
and Digapahandi on the South. Presently it is bounded by the Sulia hill on the West 
and the towns of Mundamari pentha on the East. Dharakote is a traditional town 
with a structure based on caste hierarchy. The important landmarks of the town are 
the temple of Jagannatha and the Palace of the king who is the traditional 
superintendent of the Jagannatha temple. The palace and the town are in close 
proximity and these together exercise a considerable influence on the people living 
in the town. 


The town is inhabited by professional people practicing vocations starting from 
the service in the temple and palace to farming the land. There are Chitrakaras 
(traditional painters), Brahmins (priests of the temple and the palace), Karanas (record 
keepers, chroniclers) who live within a traditional relationship among themselves 
owing allegiance to the temple and the palace from where they draw their source 
of sustenance. Besides, the three castes of Chitrakaras, Brahmins and Karanas, there 
are other caste-professions living in Dharakote. Their professions literally distinguish 
their castes. Among them the Gaudas or Beheras (cowherds) and Bhandaris (barbers) 
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have remained most active in the palace activities since a long time. On the whole 
they perform as the attendants and servants to the king. They are termed as Patalias 
or Padatalias which means the people under the feet or ‘at the feet’ of the king. The 
king, the erstwhile ruler of the town wields power and prestige as the king even after 
the abolition of the Zamindari in the year 1948. 


We get a chronology of the Dharakote kings from Narayan Panda’s diary which 
stretches the dynasty as far as 1476 when it was established by Raja Hadu Singh. Raja 
Hadu Singh was the contemporary of Gajapati Purushottama Deva of Orissa. After 
declaring himself the king, Hadu Singh went to Puri on a pilgrimage with his courtiers 
and Brahmins. There he met Gajapati Purushottama Deva and offered his obligation 
to him. He attended the Royal Court of the Gajapati for three months to gather the 
knowledge about the political activities. Then he attended the car festival and 
returned to his state. Again after bearing five sons the Raja went to Puri on pilgrimage 
for the second time. At that time Gajapati Prataprudra Deva had ascended the throne. 
The Raja paid his obeisance to the Gajapati and then met Sri Jagannatha Dasa the author 
of Oriya Bhagavata. He instigated his Brahmins to scribe down the Jagannatha 
Bhagavata. He had also met Lord Sri Chaitanya Deva and received his blessings. The 
Raja became a strict Vaishnava thereafter. He used to recite Bhagavata in morning 
and evening. He had also ordered one of his Brahmins to scribe down the Dandi 
Ramayana of Sri Balarama Dasa. The Brahmin who had brought the Dandi Ramayana 
and read it in the presence of the king, acquired the title of ‘Pathy’. Literally ‘Pathy’ 
means the person who reads or recites. This incident about the creation of the title 
‘Pathy’ made me enthusiastic and fascinated because the writer (myself) bears the very 
title and belongs to the Pathy Brahmins of Digapahandigada. 


Raja Rai Singh ascended the throne of Dharakote after Raja Hadu singh in 1556. 
He ruled Dharakote for thirty five years till October 1591. Raja Narayana Singh was 
the successor to the Dharakote throne after Raja Rai Singh. He ruled for thirty years 
from October 1591 to May 1623. After him his son Raja Prurshottam Singh became 
the king of Dharakote. He ruled for forty-one years from May 1623 to April 1664. 
Raja Ramachandra Singh succeeded Raja Purushottam Singh to Dhorakote throne. He 
reigned for thirty four years from April 1664 to 1708. After him his eldest son Raja 
Gopal Singh ascended the throne But he had survived for only six months. After his 
demise, Raja Jai Singh became the ruler and reigned for fifty three years from June 
1708 to 1761. Raja Rajendra Singh was the heir to the throne and ruled Dharakote 
for twentyone years from 1961-1782. After him Raja Krishna Singh ascended the 
throne and reigned for a short span of seven years from 1782 to march 1789. But this 
short span of Krishna Singh's rule had built up glorious landmarks in the history of 
Dharakote. Raja Krishna Singh was extremely devotional and poetic. He was very 
much dedicated towards his own poetic instincts. He had transcreated the 
Mahabharata in Oriya with a South Orissan folk accent. Till now, Raja Krishna Singh’s 
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Mahabharata is popular and enjoys the status of Sarala Mahabharata in South Orissa. 
He had also transcreated Harivamsa. After completing Mahabharata, he had gone 
to Puri and presented it to the Gajapati Dibyasingha Deva. He got the chapter of 
Srimad Bhagavatgita of his Mahabharata, recited by his pandits in the royal court 
of Gajapati. The Gajapati became very much satisfied and presented him three 
Salagrama® stones which were being worshiped on the altar of Lord Jagannath. He 
installed the three Salagramas inside the empty spaces of the statues of the trinity 
in his newly built Jagannath Temple. The old folks of Dharakote believe that even 
thirty well built men cannot lift the statues due to the existence of the Salagramas 
inside. The Salagramas are the real Brahma, soul or power nucleus of the statues. Raja 
Krishna had started the building of Dharakote Jagannatha temple. After him Raja 
Jagannatha Singh ascended the throne and ruled from March 1789 to 1830. Raja 
Raghunath Singh was the successor to the throne after Raja Jagannatha Singh. He had 
constructed the Pitha (plinth) of the Jagamohana and Muktisala of Dharakote 
Jagannath Temple. His son, the next king of Dharakote, Raja Braja Sundar Singh 
continued the construction of incomplete structures. Raja Madanamohana Singh, the 
son of Raja Braja Sundara Singh; famous for his heroic deeds completed the entire 
temple complex along with the Gopura and the compound wall. Most unfortunately 
there is no related document about the successor of Raja Madanamohana Singh. Raja 
Padmanabha Singh Deva was the heir to the Dharakote throne after the unnamed 
Raja. The present king, Ananta Narayana Singh Deva is the great grandson of Raja 
Madanamohana Singh. 


I have collected a set of palace records from Late Lokanatha Buxi Patnaik in 
Dharakote. Late Lokanatha Buxi Patnaik was the clerk and chronicler of Dharakote 
palace. The records only mention the names of two kings: Padmanabha Singh Deva 
and Ananta Narayana Singh Deva. The Royal family chronology since the kingship 
Raja Hadu Singh to Raja Krishna Singh is derived from the diary of Late Narayana 
Panda. From other oral sources, the informations about the kings after Raja Krishna 
Singh to Raja Padmanabha Singh Dev could be traced out. These records are ten in 
number and Scribed in Oriya script. They contain different aspects regarding the 
activities, functions, ceremonies celebrated in the palace. These records are the faithful 
and factual documentations. 

These records are paper manuscripts and were written by stylus. These records 
are written in typical old South Orissan folk accent. The grammatology and usage 
are very much different from the contemporary. I have transliterated and translated 
this set of palace records from Oriya into English. 
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List of Records: 


No. 1. Royal family chronicles and kingly rituals (23 pages) 

This record mentions the daily rituals of the king and the employment of various 
servants to assist the king. The rituals begin with the king waking up from sleep and 
going for the toilet followed by brushing of teeth, bathing, dressing up etc. This 
further mentions the procedure laid down for having an audience with the king, when 
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the king goes on a victory campaign and other details about the appropriate behavior 
with relations, servants etc. This record is in Oriya. 


No. 2. Marriage ceremony of Raja Saheb Padmanabha Singh Deo (7 pages) 


This record gives a list of items required for the marriage. In first three pages, 
the list is in single column with mentions of the quantity of items on the right hand 
column and with the remark column at the right hand extreme which indicates the 
source from where the items had been procured. The rest of the four pages are in 
double columns again listing the items required for the marriage. In between the list 
there are also indications regarding the performance of the rituals. 

No. 3. Death rites of Padmanabha Singh Deo. Dated 9” May 1974. (26 
pages) 

This is an elaborate record of various rituals listed in seventy-one paragraphs. 
This gives a detailed account of the rituals from the first night till the twelfth night. 
The most significant remark is that the fire for the cremation of the body of the 
deceased Raja was to be collected from the kitchen of the Jagannatha Temple 
establishing a linkage with the deity and bestowing a status even to the dead body. 
The last paragraph is again significant because the 12” day of the death ceremony 
which happened to be an Ekadasi, when the Mahadipa (great lamp) is to be lifted 
on the top of the Jagannatha temple evoking the blessings of the Lord in the name 
of the ruling Raja. Here the record mentions the name of Sri Sri Anant Narayna Deo. 
The record keeper makes an observation that since Ananta Narayana Deo had not 
been ceremonially coronated, then, the offering of the great lamp in his name was 
not justified. 


No. 4. Coronation of Ananta Narayana Singh Deo. Dated 2" June 1975. (4 pages) 


This four page record lists twenty sequences leading to the coronation of the king. 
The most important mention is that of the Dalabehera tying the Sari on the Raja and 
the Raja taking a ritual bath with the water collected from the river Rishikulya, from 
the sea at Gopalpur as well as th water brought from the Ganges. The mention of 
Durgamadhava Pata and Mahaprasada from the temple of Puri are significant. 


No. 5. List showing expenditure incurred in thread ceremony (21 pages) 


This document consists of twenty-one pages maintaining a balance of one column 
per each page. It depicts the list of materials and items utilized for the purpose of 
the thread ceremony. It also bears the account of the presentation items and the sacred 
timings required for various rites of the ceremony. 


No. 6. Ear piercing ceremony of the Chief Princess Kshirod Kumari Devi and the 
Younger Princess Rama Kumar Devi. Dated 7" May 1956. (9 pages) 


This record consists of nine pages containine one column on each page. It is an 
important ceremony of the royal household especially for the princesses like the 
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thread ceremony for the princess. It bears the listed document of the rites, items, and 
materials for the sake and purpose of the ceremony. It also records the names of 
different castes such as Brahmin (priests), Sevayats (servants) etc. those who had 
performed their supposed responses. 


No. 7. List showing the dowry given to the Princess on her marriage. 
(6 pages) 

Each page of this record has four columns which mention the names of items like 
jewelry, utensils, furniture, clothing, musical instruments etc. These had been given 
as dowry to the eldest princess on the occasion of her marriage. This record gives 
a number of interesting items, specifically the jewellery and ornaments have reference 
to the paintings inside the Jagannatha temple. 


No. 8. Death rites of the Queen mother. Dated ~ 8" August 1985. (5 pages) 


This record has twelve items explaining the procedure for cremating the body 
and purificatory ceremony. 


No. 9. Death rites of the King of Palur - Ananta Pratap Singh and participation 
of the king of Dharakote in the cremation ceremony. Dated 29" January 1965. (2 pages) 


This record is of two pages containing two columns each. It mentions the death 
of a neighborhood king, Raja of Palur and the participation of the king of Dharakote 
in the cremation ceremony. It also enlists an account of the tokens presented as a 
friendly ritual gesture by the Raja of Dharakote to the royal family of Palur in 
reverence to the deceased Raja. 


No. 10. The naming ceremony of the Chief Princess. Dated 30" November 1948. 
(1 pages) 

This one page document mentions the rituals connected with the observation of 
annual birth ceremony of the Chief Princess, how she gets up from bed and after 
bathing visits the temples till she is seated on the lap of the king in a throne where 
the people meet and offer their greetings. 


In the following pages, I am presenting the record number seven; showing the 
dowry given to the Princess on her marriage, as a sample document, in detail to offer 
a view of old rituals and activities of the palace those are going to be extinct, rather 
to a large extent have gone extinct now. 


Record No. 7: Showing the Dowry List of the Princess of Dharakote 


[It is a six page document. Each page has two columns. Here the Oriya 
words are given in transliteration on left with their English meaning on the 
right.) 
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Record No. 7 Page. 1 (Left Column) 


Sri Pata Jema' Paichha- 


nkw diajibaBhara Jabita 


Oria Ua Chaula - 10 Nauti‘ 
Oria Usuna Chaula - 10 Nauti- 
Mugajai - 04 Nauti- 
Gola Chana® - 02 Nauti- 
Jhudunga - 02 Nauti 
Bada Kandula - 04 Nauti 
Nabata - 06 Chakit® 
Nadia - 01 Panna’ 
Biri - 04 Nauti 
Haladi® - 10 Bisha 
Gahama’ - 04 Nauti 
Muga - 03 Nauti 
Kandula - 03 Nauti 
Bad" - 01 Puda”’ 
Ada - 02 Bisha"? 
Jeera - 02 Bisha 
Pana Mahuri - 02 Bisha 
Methi™ - 04 Pala" 
Hingu™ - 05 Pala 
Gudatwakal!® - 01 Bisha 
Jai Patri’ - 05 Pala 
Teja Patra™ - 01 Bisha 
Apu Manji” - 01 Bisha 
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List of the Dowry items given to the 
Chief Princess (bride) 


Fine Rice, after harvesting dehusked and 
sun dried. 


Coarse rice par-boiled, dried up and then 
dehusked. 


Green gram splits done in a stone crusher. 


Also known as Sahib gram, introduced in 
India by the Britishers. 


Vigna Typisa 
Big lentil to prepare dal. 


Refined molasses in solid cakes (liquid 
molasses are stored in pots). 


Coconuts - 80 pieces (1 pana - 80 pieces). 
Black gram. 


Turmeric for use as cosmetic and in the kitchen 
(12.5 sheers) 


Wheat. 

Green gram. 

Seed to prepare dal. 

Cakes of pasted pulse; 

Ginger - 2.5 sheers (1 bisha - 1.25 sheer). 
Cumin seed (2.5 sheers). 


Ani seed, used for ambila and charu a 
sour delicacy in South Orissa (2.5 sheers) 


Fenu Greek, Trigonella Foenugnaecum. 
(60 sheers). 


Asafoetida. (75 sheers) 

Cinnamon (1.25 sheers) 

Muristica Fragrans. (75 sheers). 
Cinnamonium Obtusifolium. (1.25.sheer) 
Opium seed; (1.25 sheers) 
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Bania Maricha® 
Sitala Maricha 
Aranga Gua 
Jahaji Gua? 
Shukla Khaira™ 
Kala Khaira™ 


Record No. 7. Page 1 
(Right Column) 


Hansa Guna™ 
Chandra Guna™ 
Hasta Pata 


Manikya K 

(Suna Rakama) 
Chandra Surya™® 
Adakia Panapatra” 
Beni O Beniphula 
Punja Mukuta/ 
Gumuta™ 


Kanta 
Gujurati Mali 
Munia Mali 
Dhanua Mali 
Tolu Mali 
Kurujata Mali 
China Mali 


Notha 
(Suna Rakamara) 
Alaka Pati 


- 02 Bisha 
- 10 Pala 

- 01 Bisha 
- 04 Bisha 
- 01 Bisha 
- 01 Bisha 
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Black pepper, (2.5 sheers) 
Common red chillis. (150 sheers) 
Betel nut (1.25 sheers) 

Betel nut; (5 sheers) 

White catechu (1.25 sheers) 
Black catechu, (1.25 sheers) 


Nose ornament. 
Nose ornament. 


Five finger rings fixed with each other by 
golden chains worn on both hands. 


Ruby bracelet. 

(Golden Items) 

Ornaments worn over the head. 
Ornaments worn over the forehead. 

Plait of extra hari and flowers fitted on it. 


Mukuta or crown with four vertical plates 
made of pith worn in marriages. 


Quilt/Hair pin. 

A chain with smaller cardamom shaped beads. 
A chain with pin pointed beads. 

A chain with rice shaped beads. 

A chain with hollow beads. 

A chain with golden coins (beads). 


A chain with mustard seed shaped beads. 
This is also called sorisia mali. 


Golden nose omament. 
(Golden items) 


Chain like ormament with pendants worn 
on the forehead. 
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Pania Jhuluka 
Nagara™ 


Sunakia 
Mochhi 
Matha Jala 


Kia Patri 


Jhumpi 
Jhika 
Chompa Jhalaka 


Record No. 7 Page No. 2 
(Left Column) 


Lekhana“ 
Ambachira Paniki 


(Pittala Rakama) 
Sana Handa 
Bada Handa 
Garia™ 

Gogor® 

Dhala O Chembu 


Rukha Sana O Bada 
Thali Bada O Sana 
Jogada 
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Comb shaped semi-circular ornament 
with long teeth fixed on the bun. 


Worn on the backside of the head at the 
parting of the braid. 


Golden screwpine flower tilted on the bun. 
Golden nose ormament. 


A golden net with star like motifs worn over 
the head covering the hair. 


Screwpine leaf shaped ornament worn over the 
bun and head. 


Ear pendants. 
Pendant with a chain fixed on the ears. 


A champak flower shaped ornament and worn 
over the bun head. 


Stylus 
An upright iron splitter fixed on a iron or 
wodden plank for splitting mangoes. 


(Brass items) 


Small brass pots with a pair of circular 
handles or rings below the rim used for 
cooking in a feast. 


Big brass pot with a pair of circular handles or 
rings below the rim used for cooking in a feast. 


Pitcher for carrying water from the pond, 
river or to life water from a wall. 


A large standing brass vessel with rings on the 
rim mainly used to store water for taking bath. 


Pot bellied small brass pot and a still smaller 
brass or bell metal pot used as water jug. 


Lamp stands, small and large. 
Flat dish/plate large and small. 


A large deep plate or thali for arranging food 
items to be cooked. 
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Pikadani 
Teluni 

Jali Chatu 
Pitha Patia 


Tabala 
Kansa 


Bela 
Bhata Chhana 


Muchuli 
Chaura™ 


Radhakrushna Jugala™ 
Randha Saman 
Chalun® 


Record No. 7 Page 2 
(Right Column) 


Jatha 


Pheta™ 


Paida Thai Kumbha 


Mangala Handi Basibaku 
Pua Brahmanaku Sadhi 
Koili Buda Pain Pidha 


Bata Haladi, Bata Anla” 


Jema Paichhanka lagi 
Suta Sadhi 
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Spitoon. 
Brass frying pan in which oil does not stick. 
Stick ladle with perforated pan. 


A ladle with a circular handle and thin broad 
end for turning and baking flat cakes or pitha 
on the frying pan. - 


Large brass container with a deep and hollow 
chest to wash vegetables. 


Bowls used for eating water rice; a typical and 
familiar Oriya utensil. 


Bowl for dal and curries. 


Stick ladle with perforated ruund shaped pan 
to take out rice of the boiling scum or forth. 


Pedestal to hold brass pots and pitchers. 


A raised pedestal to hold the Basil plant. 
{supposed to be of terracotta). 


Radhakrishna idol 
Different kinds of cooking utensils. 
Sieve 


A pair of dhotis; one piece as lower wear and 
the other to carry on the shoulder as upper 
garment. 


Silken drapery with woven sacred texts on its 
surface 

Sacred pitcher with green coconut; Mangala 
kalasa, Ganesha ghata. 


Sari presented to the Brahmin, the adopted 
son of the king for consecrating the sacred 
pitcher or mangala ghata. 

For the ritual of pre-dawn bathing, turmeric 
paste, gooseberry paste. 


Cotton saris for the bride or princess and 
bridegroom or prince. 
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Hand woven cloth used for rubbing and 
drying the body of the prince (bridegroom) 
after ritual bath. 

Hand woven cloth used for whipping the hair 
of the princess. 

Mirror, vermillion, collyrium, cotumes garm- 
ents, ornaments for the purpose of an auspici- 
ous ritual to invoke the divine blessings on the 
eve of the ritual bath of the couple because the 
bride and bridegroom are consitered as the 
God and goddess. 

A small altar erected in the court yard of the 
inner apartment of the palace for the purpose 
of pre-marital ritual bathing. 


Shri Angapochha Khadi 


Keshapochha Khadi 


Sata jana Sadhaba Stri 
Snana karaiba eha 
uttare sadhi 


Koilibuda snana ku 
naara aganare sana Bedi 


There would be a temporary structure or shed 
to provide shade above the altar. 


There would be four banana plants to the four 
pillars of the altar. 


Handloom towel 
Drapery to be stretched below the awning. 


Pitcher, lampstand, ghee, lamp, low wooden 
stool and silken drapery. 


Chhamundia upare heba 


Chari khamba ku kadali 
gaccha 


Gamuchha’® 
Chandua Ku Pheta 


IKumbha, rukha, Ghia, 
Dwipa Asana, Pheta 


Bhadrasana A rectangular or square shaped low wooden 
stool 

Gangodaka, Water from the ganges, sacred reservoirs and 

Tirthajalasnana scented water for ritual bath. 


O Subasitajala Pahali 


Record No. 7 Page 3 


(Left Column) 

Haladi Gina Cup to contain turmeric. 

Haladi Kora Scrapper to scrap turmeric. 

Udau Water container especially used by the Brah- 


mins. 
Fly whisk 


Palmleaf umbrellas fixed with the bamboos as 
handles specially used by Brahmins. 


Mutha Chahara 
Kashi Chhata* 
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Pikadani 
Pana Dani 
Phula Dani 


Paneera Dani 


Atara Dani 
500/- Hauda 
Kanchi sikuli 
Jibha Kora 
Danda Khunta 
Rupa Farua 
Kajjala Pati 


Tilaka Gina! 


Danki 

(Pata Rakamara) 
Sadhi 

Muktalaga Khundua 


Banarasi Odhant” 


Pata O Banarasi Lahanga |- 10 - 


Pata Raika 


Record No. 7 Page 3 
(Right Column) 
(Suta Rakama) 

Rs 3/- Tharu Rs. 6/- 
parjayanta Sadhi 
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Spittoon 
Betelcase 
Flowervase 


Container and sprinkler to sprinkle scented 
herbal water. 


Perfume container and sprinkler. 

The umbrella fixed over the elephants back. 
Chain with a lock system. 

Tongue cleaner. 

Tooth pick 

Silver casket. 


Case used to hold eye-paint or Collyrium 
resembling the shape of the bird Kajjala pati or 
Black Drongo. 


Pouch for keeping materials, especially sandal 
paste to mark on the forehead. 


Ladle used to serve rice, dal and curries. 
(Silken Items) 
Sari 


Hand woven wrapper with pearls fixed on the 
border in inlay process. 


Banarasi wrapper/veil. 


Lungi, silken lungi; lower garment woven in 
Benaras or Benarasi style. 


Silken blouse. 


(Cotton Items) 
Saris costing from Rs 3/- to Rs 6/- (these saris 


were bought from Boirani, the village of tradi- 
tional weavers). 
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Ha 10 Pheta, sada Jari 
buta nana prakarara 


Ha 9 Khadi 
Ha 7 O Ha 4 Chadar 


Bombai Seja Para 
Kumbha Padithivara 
Bedhana 

Salu Kana 


Frame Chaupadhi 


Sadharana Sabari 
Khatia 
Apasara 


Takia 

Kharada*“ 
Chandua 

Seja 

(Katha Rakamara) 
Mardala 
Mrudanga 

Behela 


Harmenia 
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Banarasi Raika 
Pankha 


(Kansa Rakamara) 
Jogada 
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10 Cubic feet silken white cloth or drapery 
with different types of round shaped motifs. 


9 cubic feet hand woven clothes. 


7 cubic feet and 4 cubic feet hand woven 
shawl. 


Bombay dyeing bedsheets (Ten pairs). 


A shawl with kumbha border (Four pairs). 


Thin grained and transparent handwoven 
towels used in worship, offered to deities and 
kept upon the mangala ghata. 


The frames of Pavilion shaped bed. This sorts 
of beds are called palanka® 


Common Planquins 
Small Bedsteads 


May refer to a lampstand - a woman holding 
a lamp in brass- also known as Dipalakshmi 


Pillow 

Coarse mat. 
Applique canopy 
Mattress 


(Wooden Items) 
Mardala 


Mrudanga 
Violin 


Harmonium 


Silken Banrasi blouse. 


Hand fan (one for the bride and second for the 
brdiegroom). 


(Bell metal items) 
Large thali 
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Bada Thali 
Haladi Gina 
Mardana Gina 


Bajaiba Ghanta 
Tala 

Gini 

(Tamba Rakamara) 
Basili 


Gadu 
Panchu Patri 


Patra 

Gina 

Thalia 

(Pathara Rakamara) 


Kala muguni pathara 
jogada 

Khala 

Sila 


Pesana 
Ghorana 


Chandana Pedi 
Sana Bada 


O Chhata Dhara badire 
pathara 
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Big flat dish or plate 
Cup to keep turmeric paste. 


Cup or small container to keep oil, lotion, 
turmeric paste and herbal paste etc. used for 
massage. 


Hand bell 
Small brass pot to carry water. 
A pair of small cymball. 


(Copper items) 
Bowl to keep used or waste water during 
worship especially used by Brahmins. 


A special kind of water pot with a pipe fixed 
on to it or spouted water pot. 


A small leaf shaped container used to 
worship. 


Container 

Small cup 

Flat round plate. 
(Stone items) 


Black granite large thali to arrange food items 
to be cooked 


Stone mortar used to powder medicinal herbs. 


Flat stone over which a round cylindrical stone 
is rubbed. 


Pestle/ grinding stone 


Two wheel shaped stones placed up and 
down used for grinding and pestling. 
Circualr Flat stone used for pestling sandal- 
wood (big and small). 

Stones to be fixed to the quilt of the umbrella 
stick. Though it is not described properly but it 
can be easily assessed that these stones must 
precious and decorative. 
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Record No. 7 Page 4 


(Right Column) 

Padmamali* Chain made of dry lotus beads. 

Khatuli Low wooden stool for deities. 

Badi Sticks (walking sticks) probably for the old 


king, older members of the royal family. 


Pothi Chhandani String to tie the manuscripts. 


Tha Pidha Flat stools; small wooden dining seats for 
deities. 
Khatuli Low wooden stools to enshrine deities. 


Chandana katha gadi Sandalwood piece. 


Rakta chandana katha Red sandalwood piece. 


gadi 
Khua Wooden instrument to churn buttermilk. 
Katha Mala Wooden ring to place water pitchers. 


A low tortoise back wooden seat. 
Dice board with dice. 


A rectangular shaped small stick used as dice 
with the cards. 


Circular traditional playing cards. 


Kaincha Pidha 
Pasapali Kathi sara sahita| - 01 
Sakata Kathi sara sahita* 


Ganjapa sara* 


Nikasa Sara Playing cards. (probably printed European 
playing cards) 

Katha Khamba Wooden post for use in the shrine. 

Torana Arches for use in the rituals. 


Bajeiba sankha 


Rasa sambandhara 
randha saja 


Hata Pedi 


Conch for blowing 


aluminium utensils for cooking. 


Small wooden cabinet with carvings and inlay 
work for storing valuables handled frequently 
by women in the family. 


» 


Padma mali is considered auspicious and is believed of rendering impacts to the body 
and mind. Padma is the symbol of Goddess Lakshmi. This Padma mali is worn to 
appease the Goddess during worship. It is also believed that padmamali brings 
prosperity and well being by being worn. 


» 


lt is used in the Indian chess called pasapalli. 
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Sakhi Pedi 
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(Luha Rakama) 
Kadai 

Jali chatu 

Pitha Patia” 
Bela 

Pitha kara chatu 
Kanchi 

Paniki 
Hemadasta“ 
Seka chatu 
Chul 

Kanchi rakhiba rengu 
Khanati 

Kati 

Sabala 

Guda Khola 
Khata 

Trunk O Railbag 
Guakati 

Katuri 

Chhura 
Kakharu Korana 
Handi Korana 


Chaku 


Kati 
Kuradhi 
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A box containing dolls, given in anticipation of 
a child of the newly weds. 


(Iron Items) 

Large frying pans. 

Stick ladle with perforated pan. 

A ladle with a circular handle and thin broad. 
Bowl. 

Ladle used for preparing cakes. 

Peddle locks prepared by the blacksmith. 
Traditional kitchen knife or chopper. 

A small iron mace to powder the spices 
Ladle used for baking. 

Hearth 

Iron ring to hang the keys. 

Iron shovel used in gardening 

Large knife to cut firewood. 

Large shovel to dig earth. 

Shovel used to dig molasses. 

Cot 

Trunk and bag for train travelling. 

Nut cutter 

Knife 

Small knife 

Pumpkin scrapper 


Scrapper used for scratching out the blacks of 
the cooking pot. 


Knife with a cover, which could be folded and 
kept in pockets. 


Large knife to cut firewood 
Axe 
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Samaka™ 


Nadia Korana 


Record No. 7 Page 5 
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Sri Subhamastu 


Sri Jagannatha Maha- 
prabhunka nimantrana™' 


Pheta - 03 

Gua - 01 Gae® 
Desi Pana - 1 Kahana 
Shri Brundabana Chandra 
Mahaprabhunku 

nimantrana 

Pheta 

Gua 

Desi Pana - 02 Kahana 
Shri Brundabana Chandra 
Mahaprabhunku 

nimantrana 

Pheta - 01 

Gua - 01 Gae 
Desi Pana - 02 Kahana 
(Gandhasana 

Bidhanaku)* 

Biri - 02 Puduga™ 
Haladi - 05 Pala 
Pheta - 01 
Kumbhara gharaku ®@ 


Badyabaji Chakabandaku 
Sadhi 

Khadi 

Panitolakhu Sadhi 
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Seashell. 
Scrapper to scrap coconuts. 


Let there be auspiciousness. 


Invitation to Lord Sri Jagannath 
Silken drapery (three pairs). 


Betel nut. 
Country betel leaf (1280 pieces) 
For inviting the Lord Brundabana Chandra 


(he has a temple inside the palace 
Silken drapery. (one pair). 

Betel nut (one cow) 

Country betel leaf (1280 pieces) 


For inviting the Lord Brundabana Chandra 
(he has a temple inside the palace) 


Silken drapery. (one pair). 
Betel nut (one cow) 
Country betel! leaf 


Materials for Gandhasana Ritual 
Blackgram. 

Turmeric (75 sheers). 

Silken drapery. 


Band procession to the potters house to pay 
obeisance to the potter's wheel. 


Sari 
Hand woven cloth 


Sari given to a maid servant for carrying water 
in procession. 
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Kothari Devinka 
majanaku Kachha® 


Chandana, Phula, 
Phulamala, chua 
sindura, Bataanla, 
Batahaladi. 


Pujasaranjama Nana 
bidha, Samagri 
gugula, ghia 

(6) Khanda kataku 


Nanabidha prakare 
Puja samagri 
Pithau, Chandan 
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Sabi Chaula™ 
Phala Alaicha 
Labanga 
Palua 

Tentuli 
Chuda™” 
Phena 


Sakara 


Alankara Jabita 

Tara 

Chandra Kanaphula 
Nagara 


Dandi 
Mudi 


Nabaratna Paijhi 
Alaka Pati 


Silk sari offered to the Goddess after the ritual 
Pata bathing. 


Sandal paste, flowers, garlands, a concentrated 
oil of wild fragrance, vermillion, Indian goose- 
berry paste, turmeric paste. 


Numerous kinds of materials used for 
worshipping, Indian bdellium, ghee 


For constructing trench ovens. 


Various types of materials used in worship. 
Rice paste, Sandal 


- 02 Bisha 
- 01 Bisha 
- 01 Bisha 
- 01 Nauti 
- 20 Bisha 
- 05 Nauti 


- 02 Mahana™|A round shaped sweet made of sugar crisp (80 
sheers: 1 mahana - -40 sheers 


Scented rice called Basumati, (2.5 sheers). 
Cardamom seeds (1.25 sheers) 

Clove (1.25 sheers) 

Indian arrowroot 

Tamarind (25 sheers) 

Parched rice 


- 02 Mahana |A wirty circular sweet prepared out of sugar. 
(80 sheers: 1 mahana - 40 sheers). 


Ornament List 
Star worn over the head 
Half and full moon shaped ear rings. 


Worn at the backsidqpf the head at the parting 
of the braid. 


Nose pendant. lt is studded with a stone. 
Finger ring. 

Worm on the forehead stretching from earn to 
ear. 
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A betel leaf shaped gold plate hung over the 
forehead being fixed in the midst of the braid 
with a chain. 


Adakia Panapatra™® 


Comb shaped semi-circular ornament with 
long teeth fixed on the bun. 


Pania Jhalaka 


Nagara Worn on the backside of the head at the 
parting of the braid. 

Karnaphula Ear rings. 

Kanta Hair pin. 
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Chandra Kanaphula Ear ornament in the shape of the moon. 


Karna phula Ear ornament. 

Tada Arm band. 

Baja bandha Arm band. 

Chudi Bangle. 

Sikuli Chain. 

Mudi Finger ring. 

Pahuda A boat shaped ring worn along with the bala 
on the feet. 

Bala A thick ring worn around the ankle. 

Anta Patia Waist band 

Suta Golden string to tie the hair plait otherwise 
worn around the waist. 

Naka puchuka Dots for the nose. 


Chain to be worn on the feet. 
Wrist band. 


Chain wom loosely over the sari around the 
waist which falls on the hips. 


Paunji Suna Sankha 
Khadu 
Gota Kanchi o 


Pata Kanchi Another variety of chain worn loosely over the 


sari around the waist which falls on the hips. 


Chandra Kanaphula Ear ornament in the shape of stars used on the 


braid. 
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Tara Ornaments in the shape of stars used on the 


braid. 


Goda Mudi Rings for the foot fingers. 
Jautuka Rupa Dowry-Silver 
Jogada Large thali 


Kumbha Rukha 
Mardana Gina 


Pitcher shaped lampstand. 


Cups containing herbal pastes, oils, sandal 
paste, and other lotions used for massage. 


References 


1-2-3 The princess is alled Jema, the daughter. She is known as ‘Paichha' before her 
marriage signify-i the premarital status. After marriage the Princess becomes the 
Queen. The prefix of ‘Sri’ is again a divine connotation. Bhara literally mcans items 
carried on shoulder on a balance. 

4. Nauti: It is a rural measurement. 

‘Also known as Sahib gram, introduced in India by the Britishers. 

6. Chaki: Two wheel shaped stones kept upon each other. There would be a hole in the 
middle. The lower stone remains constant and being attached to an iron rod in the 
middle. There would be another whole at one side of the upper stone on which a 
wooden stick gets fixed on the uppor stone to rotate it. 

7. Contains 80 pieces counted as 20 gandas. Each ganda has four gotis/ (units) specially 
fruits are counted in this fashion. 

8. Turmeric for use as cosmetic and in the kitchen. 

9. Wheat to preapre gaja and khaja sweets (There was no tradition of eating chapatis or 
rotis in South Orissa). 

10. A type of globule prepared with black gram and rice paste. Different varieties of badis 
are prepared. These are caten smoked, fried or cooked with vegetables. (1 packet/ sack). 

11. Puda: Packet. 

12. Bisha: Bisha is a weighing measurement which has 120 tolas. Bisha has different 
weighs in different regions. Therefore the measurement varies between 140, 160, 180 
and 200 tolas. Whille selling, the business community depend on a standard 
measurement of 120 tolas. However for buying they insist on weighs depending on 
convenience. 

13. Methi : It is also used a an ingredient in charu and ambila for a better small. 

14. 1 Pala has 4 tolas, 1 tola = 1 bhari, 1Bhari = little more than 10 grams. So 1 Pala = 
little more than 40 grams. 

15. Hingu: It is another ingredient used in preparing the sour rood items fur its unique 
delicate smell. 

16. Gudatwaka: A mouth freshner usually taken after meals. It is also used in preparing 
some of the rich delicacies like khechudi, khiri etc. 


wn 
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Jai Patri: It is also used as an ingredient in festive food delicacies to enrich the smell. 
Teja Patra: It is also a smell ingredient used in regular and ceremonial dishes. 

Apu Manji: Also known as postak in other areas of Orissa is used in preparing a 
typical Oriya curry specially liked by the women folk. 

Bania Maricha: Also known as golmaricha because of its round shape, is used in 
dishes afor its pleasant smell and taste. 

Jahaji Gua: Probably that was exported earlier in ships so it called ‘Jahaji’ because 
‘Jahaja’ means ship. 

Shukla Khaira: Used as an ingredient in betel which reddens the mouth. 

Kala Khaira: Used as an ingredient used in betel, specially liked by the old people. 
A round ornament with a swan motif on it, worn on the nose. (See Fischer. Pathy. 
Mural for Goddesses and Gods, P. 72). 

A half moon (half circle or semi-circle) shaped or full moon (circle) shaped omament 
worn on the nose. 

Sun and moon shaped omaments worn over the head. (See Pathy. Art. Regional 
traditions.) 

A betel leaf shaped gold plate hung over the fore head being fixed in the midst of the 
braid with a chain. There is also an upright deep and hollow betel nut shaped gold 
plate fixed just above the golden betel leaf. 

Punja Mukuta/Gumuta: 

An image of Goddess Lakshmi is normally embossed on a round medallion which 
is pinned up to the hair. 

Iron stylus for scribing palmileaf. 

Garia is a pitcher to carry water. It is of medium size, carried over the head and 
also waist. 

Gogois is much larger. The rings attached are used to move it. 

This is considered as a deity where lamps are offered in the evening. Especially the 
married women folk of Orissa adore and worship the basil plant for the welfare of their 
husbands. In the Oriya Mythology, Vishnu Purana it is depicted that the basil plant 
is the incamation of Goddess Brundavati or Tulasi the Goddess of chastity and purity. 
Radhakrushna Jagala: it could be a painting or a sculpture, not specifically mentioned. 
One finds framed paintings, could be painted wooden plaues carried in the marriage 
procession of Lavanyavati (palmleaf manuscript) scribed by Raghunath Prusty of 
Mundamarei Pentha close to the town of Puri in the 19th century. (See. Fischer. Pathy. 
Orissa Kunst und Kultur, P. 248). 

Chaluni different types of sieves are available for different purposes. Large ones woven 
with bamboo stripes and small ones in metal and tin sheets. 

Pheta: There are various types of phetas in Orissa. It is also called Khandua or Kenduli 
pheta with the sacred verses of Gitagovinda woven on it which has a prime role in 
the daily rituals of Jagannatha temple at Puri. It is to be noted that Kenduli is the birth 
place of Jayadeva, the poet of Gitagovinda. 

Anla: The gooseberry tree, its leaves a.iu fruits are hygenic and therefore considered 
sacred. This appears as a motif in muruja, (stone powder) paintings. 
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38. 


39. 


40. 


41. 


42. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 
51. 
52. 


53. 
54. 
55. 


This is considered an auspecious sign. Banana plants also appear as motifs in 
marriage murals. (Sec. Fischer, Pathy. Orissa Kunst und Kultur. P. 266). 

Towel widely used in Orissa as an upper wear, carried on shoulders, also used often 
in rituals, as offered to Gods and Deities. 

lt bears the name of Kashi (Benaras) one of the holy places of India because it is 
bclieved that Kashi is the mythical and traditional abode of Brahmins. 

Those considered auspicious such as sandal paste, Indian gooseberry paste, basil 
paste and turmeric paste for marking the body. 

Now-a-days in marriages silken brocade saris woven at Benaras in a fashion 
composed to the silk saris woven in Berhampur. 


. Now a days palankas are not seen in any household and have got outdated in style. 


In previous days Palankas are among the prime items of dowry gift. Palankas are built 
up of the country woods of teak, rosewood, sal tree (shorea robust), Indian kino tree 
etc. The sleeping platform of the palankas is much higher upto two-three feets. More 
than three people could sleep at a time on these palankas. Different sorts of carvings 
were done on the wooden frames of the palanks. The much familiar motifs being 
carved were different types of flowers with branches, trees, peacocks, bids etc. Huge 
mirrors were fixed on the flat bed steads. 

Kharada: The bride and bridegroom are seated on this during the performance of Lajja 
homa on the fourth day of the marriage otherwise known as honcymoon night. 
Pankha: This is huge square shaped and half circular fans made of cloth with hand- 
stched decorated motifs and a string fixed to one side. These fans were fixed on the 
ceilings and used to wave by pulling the strings. 

Ganjapa Sara: There are various types of cards. Popular arc the eight coloured Mughal 
Ganjapa and ten coloured Dasavatara Ganjapa. 

It is used for turning flat cakes, pitha while baking them. 

Hemadasta: A cylindrical iron container with open mouth and a thick iron rod to 
crush the spices. This iron rod is shaped as little maces. 

Chuli: A mobile hand made stove which is fired with charcoal used for long boiling 
items like dal. 

Sea Shell with a hole to scrap mangoes for making them ready for pickle. 

Lord Jagannatha is invited as the guardian or presiding deity. 

Betel nuts (five or seven) soaked in turmeric paste and tied in a new cloth is placed 
near a deity-meaning extending an invitation. Even today printed invitation cards are 
considered not proper to invite a near and dear relative to a marriage. A messenger 
is specially deputed with nuts. (Cows were used in terms ot measurements of betel 
nuts). 

Gandhasana Bidhanaku: (See. Fischer, Pathy. Orissa Kunst und Kultur, P. 248). 
Puguda: 

Kothari Devinka majanaku Kachha: Silk sari offered to the Goddess after the ritual Pata 
bathing of the image in a sacred mixture called panchamruta or five nectars; ghee, 
honey, curd, milk, sugarcandy and molasses. 
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56. Sabi chaula: specially used for preparing khiri with milk, molasses, smaller cardamom, 


black pepper, cashew nut, and cinnamon etc. 
57. Chuda: soaked in water and eaten with molasses, banana, coconut, curd and checsc. 


A popular food stuff, especially a breakfast dish. 


58 Mahana: 
59. There is also an upright deep and hollow betel nut shaped gold plate fixed just above 


the golden betel leaf. 
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Philosophy and Art 
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The Art of Renewal 
From the Cosmic to the Physical 


Dinanath Pathy 


The theory of renewal is both a cosmic and a physical issue within the broad 
confines of the theory of creation. The modern scientific theory of creation which deals 
with the fundamental problems of cosmology upholds the theory of big-bang or the 
theory of primordial explosion. In course of time, other theories like the energy- 
momentum conservation law are put forward to explain logical fallacies in the theory 
of big-bang. Debating on the question related to the source of matter-energy explosion 
and burst of entropy, answers have been provided which positate in the space-time 
curvature, a property of geometry. This explains the transition of geometry into 
quantum mechanics of matter and energy. The present cosmological knowledge about 
the origin or creation of the universe is a possibility to the extent that the universe 
might have been created from the space-time curvatures, that is from ‘nothingness’ 
but from the abstract property of the space-time. But with the available modern 
technology such types of theories cannot be tested in a laboratory. Therefore modern 
scientific knowledge seems to be philosophical in character and is suitable for an 
evaluation of the achievements of the ancient philosophical thoughts of the East and 
the West. 


I would like to bring in the ‘Holistic’ Universal view of Spinoza and in contrast 
focus on the opposing views of ‘particularity’ advocated by Galileo, Newton and 
Decrates during the renaissance period of 16th and 17th century Europe. The views 
of ‘particularity’ put forth subject/object, mind/matter dichotomy as the essential 
ingredients while Spinoza believed in the fundamental oneness between inanimate 
and animate objects. Spinoza’s possible knowers are among the infinite spectrum of 
manifestations of the single universe. To me it seems that Spinoza points out to a 
universal consciousness in a space/time continuum. 

Timings for renewals are determined by natural law and expediency; expediency 
of ritualistic demand supported by tradition and scriptural sanctions as well as 
consumeristic compulsions. Expediency could also arise out of historical facts and in 
support of building a national/regional myth. Therefore the popular expression that 
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the “history repeats itself’ should in all propriety be replaced with a more apt 
expression that it renews itself. By saying so, we enlarge the scope of history to include 
natural and social sciences. In renewals there is a greater concern for survival of living 
beings—mankind and the world. Renewals are biological , material, psychological, 
philosophical and cosmological. Therefore renewals are to be understood in all its 
spheres of occurrences to fathom its working patterns and the intensity. Renewals 
could harp upon issues concerning art, literature, facets of culture, humanity, ecology 
and political compulsions. However, we will confine ourselves within the cultural 
parameters interwoven with scientific and philosophical enquiries of birth, death and 
creativity. Renewal tries to answer the basic question, those centre around awe, 
wonder and mystery. 

Renewal art precisely is the philosophical problem of art. The renewal sustains 
this great universe and its inherent properties and multiple manifestations which has 
a dimension quite unfathomable and beyond comprehension. We are the products 
of this process. This is visible when it touches the fringes of physicality and invisible 
when it reverts back to its primal source, the unknown and unknowable. The creator 
has the capabilities to make the unknown known, because he alone is endowed with 
a vision and potential. Creators of different kinds could be envisaged; the cosmic, 
the divine and the human. To reach a level of comprehension, one has to proceed 
from the human to the divine and probably then to the cosmic. For example, the 
sculptor, who carves an image out of a block of stone, envisions the form and then 
renews it. This vision of form is a divine act, a metaphysical process which helps the 
human creator to transcend. The transcendence endows him with a vision of 
infiniteness. Thus the creative manifestation, be it a poetry or a painting, a sculpture 
or an architecture, a music or an act of love is an instance of transcendence and 
figurisation of the infinite. 


On the other hand, the earth and other life giving principles (paricha mahabhata) 
like water, fire, air, earth and space by their strange combinations create the living 
manifest and again, by its strange decompositions revewal process. The art of renewal 
revolves round the panca mahabhita, five basic life principles, which ultimately 
govern them. The man is the microcosm and the universe the macrocosm of the same 
five basic elements. The death and birth are shrouded in mystery and have remained 
a cosmic wonder. The sun rises, rain pours in after the parching heat of the summer, 
new leaves come over to the trees, flowers bloom, tree bears fruits, the seeds grow 
inside the fruits, which again give birth to saplings. Saplings grow into huge trees. 
The seed/tree cycle goes on. Life multiplies life. Life begets life. Death also begets 
life. Like the dawn, life evolves out of darkness, out of death. It renews. Seed enters 
into the mother's womb. Punarapi janmam punarapi maranam punarapi janani jathare 
Sayanam. This could be translated as “again birth again death, again appearance in 
mother’s womb.” The birth death cycle goes on. The physical cycle is mysteriously 
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enacted on the body of the woman. The woman experiences phenomenal changes in 
her body. She is the earth and the changes that manifest in the nature have reflections 
on the body of the woman. The woman blooms like a flower in a tree, spreads the 
fragrance around and finally bears fruit. Woman, the daughter takes the role of a 
wife and a mother. The same rupa renews, sustains itself in all these changes. Woman, 
the creative principle with ample fertilisation, man the seed giver, the Purusa the 
vertical principle that joins the akasa and prthvi. The life emerges and renews. The 
soul, essence of life that threads the continuance, relinquishes the old body and dons 
a new one. The dead body is consigned to flames, the ghatakasa (the space within 
the pot/body) merges with mathakasa (the space without), the individual soul (atma) 
joins the supreme soul (paramatma). 


The famous Naigadhiya Suikta 10-129 of the Rg Veda describes the whole creation 
phenomenon in detail. It is in fact the space/ time (in modern terminology) that existed 
even before creation. From this mysterious darkness, impossible to comprehend, the 
great desire for creation came and the revealing universe (Sat) has originated from 
Asat (the latent and non-revealed form). Other Upanisads uphold such theoreis. In 
several hymns in Taittriya Upanisada, it is clearly stated that the creation emanated 
from Akasa (the space-time). Akasa in the Indian Hindu philosophy unlike Buddhism 
is regarded as an entity with property and dimensions. In Buddhism, on the other 
hand, it is not an entity but only void, that is, complete emptiness. In modern science 
and cosmology, even vacuum is not complete emptiness and the creation of all matter, 
energy and entropy, that is, the cosmos, has occured from the space/time property. 
The fluctuations in the geometrical property can obviously be identified as the seed 
or desire, the personified Kama of the latent supreme entity. 


Desire is the root of the universe. From desire all beings are born. The desire 
for creation which is a potential phenomenon with each human being, consumes a 
person like the fire/ Agni who is identical with Kama, the god of desire who himself 
is consumed by the fire of Siva’s third eye. Kama who is physically nonexistent seems 
to be omnipresent as desire in human beings. The physical absence makes the God 
of love more potential and valid in the process of renewal. The nothingness multiplies 
into several human forms and partake in the process of renewal. Hymns in the Atharva 
veda (AV.19-6-7, 19-6-8, 19-6-9) describe that Kania, the personification of desire or 
seed is regarded as the active form of the inert creator. Kala, the time personified 
as the primordial power and the first god has been instrumental and enjoys in the 
creation. The desire for creation, that is Kama, has been provided and described as 
a superior entity which was created first. 

The depiction of Kama-bandhas (love images) and the Kamakala Yantra is the 
essence of Silpa (Silpa vidya) art. The science of Kamaka]a (Kamakala Vidya) is an 
extensive subject in the Agamas. Kamakala Yantra is the visual concretisation of the 
creative forces abstracted within a square of rectangular diagram which is known 
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as Virabhumi. Within this foursquare ground (Chaturvarga Mahaksetra) there is a 
narrow post in the shape of a Linga topped by Manika (rounded top). Above the 
Manika is the Kama vindu (Kama vindu svarupini) in the shape of an egg which 
bestows all siddhis. The Kamakala Yantra is the most distinguishing underlying 
feature in the Kama bandha figures at Konark and Khajuraho. Kamakala Yantra which 
attempts to explain the mystery of creation is a potential motif in the art of renewal 
and the temple of Konark symbolising ‘time’ and creation is a unique monument that 
signifies renewal. 


Ritual and Myths 


Rituals and myths are integra! parts of the renewal process. They give the process 
authentication and make it meaningful in context to the human existence. Ritual helps 
the self to emancipate from the earthly bondages and identify with the cosmic order 
bringing in a harmonious balance in the space/time continuum. The ritual space which 
is created as a pre-requisite to the ritual performance merges with the Akasa, the 
cosmic space. Ritual is a link that connects the individual psyche with the Universal 
noumena. Rituals penetrate deep into the dark corridors of the human subconscious 
and transforms them into lights of consciousness. This transformation helps the 
individual to rise above the worldly limitations, limitations of body, mind, and the 
physicality. Among the several rituals that a human being is supposed to perform 
during his life time, the rituals connected with marriage, birth and death are vital. 
These three are interlinked and would indicate ‘Renewal’ These rituals are quite 
mysterious and cannot be explained through a rational process. The irrationality of 
both birth and death has left the whole mankind with an inquisitive mind to question 
the very rationale of creation. The science in spite of the test tube babies, surrogate 
mothers definitely cannot answer the mystery of the renewal process. Therefore the 
cosmic acts centering life and death are enacted through a number of rituals all over 
India since pre and post Vedic times. 


In north Orissa, a ritual is observed on Sathi, the 6th day of the new born where 
the barren woman participates in the hope of infusing into herself the creative potency 
through a ritualistic performance. This is also accompanied with narratives from epics 
and trhough dramatisation of sequences with the help of theatrical characters. The 
entire phenomenon seems as a performance art with ritualistic significance for 
procreation. The barren woman is made to sit within the ritual space with her legs 
outstretched placed on the ground A stone pestle symbolic of the primodial Purusa 
and signifying the male genital is placed on her lap. The pestle makes the women 
tremble in utmost frenzy while the pestle constantly touches her pudenda in an act 
of arousal and unison. This ritual infuses in her the creative potential. It is believed 
that the woman after the ritual gets pregnant and begets a child. This is a unique ritual 
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which empowers a woman with creative potentials, a primordial desire for 
manifestations is realised through this ritualistic process. 


In Bengal, the Yama Pukura Vrata is one of the most ancient vratas, celebrated 
by virgins in which Yama, the lord of death, is invoked. These rituals are connected 
with the primordial mysteries of the rain and the waters and the energy pinciple. 
The main characters in the ritual are Yama and Yami and the Yamabudi who holds 
a baby in one arm. In the Rg Veda, Yama and his twin sister Yami are the first humans, 
born of the Gandharva and the water woman, an Apasara. Yama and Yami appear 
again in the funeral hymn of the Atharva Veda in a curious confrontation. For Yami, 
the first born female, feels the arising of desire for Yama, her womb-brother and 
husband. But Yama, the lord of death rebukes her. He chides her for it is a sin to 
marry one’s brother. This curious dialogue between Yama as death and Yami as virgin 
desire, the sacral mingling of death and fecundity to complete the round of energy 
and life is reenacted in comtemporary Yama Pukura Vrata. 


Rice Rituals of Orissa include both rituals of passage and sympathetic rites—direct 
or indirect, positive or negative—for fertility, multiplication and growth” (Gennep, 
A.V. 1960, Tr. by Monica B. Vizedonn and G. Ecagge, The Rites of Passage, p. 179). 
Rice rituals of Orissa have several components, the important ones for our relevance 
are the sowing of seeds on Aksaya Trtiya and the worship of Mother Earth on Raja 
Samkranti. In Orissa, the sowing of seeds starts on the third day of the bright fortnight 
of the month of Baisakha (second half of April) and is completed by the end of Savitri 
Amavasya, or the new moon day in the month of Jyestha (May-June). On this day 
Mother Earth is given offerings. Prayers are offered for the reproductive capacity 
of Mother Earth, who holds in her womb the secrecy of reproduction. During this 
month of Jyestha, three days (one day prior to and one day after the Raja Samkranti) 
are observed as the menstrual period of Mother Earth. This is phenomenological ritual 
in which the observance of the menstrual periods of Earth, sowing of seeds and 
worship of corn mother in the shape of Goddess Laksmi takes place indicating fertility, 
multiplication and renewal. (Bhabagrahi Mishra, My Mind at Work, 1990, p. 36). 


The renewal happens not only according to the strict confines of the codified texts 
but equally in the ritualistic practices in rural India without the rigid disciplines or 
textual authority. These are the people with a cute sense of the cosmic that gives every 
instant of their living a touch of mysterious sacredness. 


People endowed with magical powers, and power of incantations, with healing 
potentials and rituals to combat and propitiate the unseen, the terrible acquire intimate 
kinship with animals, with eco systems, with a central concern with fertility. They 
propitiate Mother Earth and are aware of the mysterious power of creation as well 
as of the cosmic and sensual rhythms of the earth. 


Their imaginative minds stretched beyond the mundane and find reflections in 
epic, myth and legend. They invent and dream of multitudinous gods of magic. They 
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imagine that Gods from the fertile cultivated plains travel to their hills and they paint 
them on their walls. For them each tree, mountain, river and stream gets possessed 
spirits. “People with a passionate involvement in the love play of man and woman, 
uninhibited, free of moral confines of settled societies; with wild and tender love 
songs and dances evoked by the coming together of boy or girl, songs that are never 
written down but constantly created in the act of love and courtship.” 

(Pupul Jayakar, The Earthen Drum, An Introduction to the Ritual Arts of Rural 
India. New Delhi, 1980, p. 3) 

“My singer 

From the earthen drum 

What sweet music you bring 

From the earthen drum of my body 

Who can bring such music 

As you, my singer? 

Take, take me in your arms, 

Sling me about your neck, 

Play on me, on my body till 1 give the drum’s 

Sweet note”! 


(Sham Rao Hivale, The Pradhans of the Upper Narmada Valley, p. 153) 


] quote a Paraja love song as told by Sitakant Mahapatra: 


You are eternal as death 

The fear of death and your love 
As intimate neighbours 

They inhabit my dream 

And so 1 play with life 


Or 
You are the rain, the new bride 


The rain drops are you 
They fill me up. 


(Sitakant Mahapatra, Barefoot into Reality, 1978) 


Here it would also be relevant to quote from the contemporary Oriya poetry 
which in a different creative parameter speaks of the body, creativity and the cosmic. 


She is going void 

Give her a form — 
Half distinct, half dark, 
Confer on her a name 
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She is nameless, 
Bestow on her the rights 
Birth after birth. 


She is to choose 

Her spouse from among the suitors 
Let her adore herself 

There is none of her choice, 

Let the handsome and ugly 

Frown from an equal distance. 


Time is indeed her life-span 
Wherefrom your past is 
But a fraction, 

Clasp her nullity 

Abdicate the art-image. 


You have not encompassed 
Whose creation she is, 
How do you then forsake her? 


Her evanescence is studded 
With supplication, 

Let her manifest 

In all forms 


(Rajendra Panda’s poem Anya translated by Dr. Nishamani Kar) 


Renewal is processed through the acts of creation and destruction represented 
in the cosmic dance of Siva and Kali. Kali is the symbol of the active cosmic power 
of eternal time (Kala) and in this aspect she signifies annihilation. Through death or 
destruction, creation, the seed of life, emerges Kali is the embodiment of creation, 
preservation and annihilation cycle. One of the remarkable sketches from a 
Digapahandi Chitrakara sketchbook depicts Kali dancing on the body of Siva whose 
Lingam stretches upward and joins the yoni signifying the creative principle. This 
conception of Kali compares with the magnificent depiction of Siva as Nataraja, 
revolving and harmonising the opposite attributes of creation and dissolution, the 
very essence of very existence. (Ajit Mookerjee, Mdadhu Khanna, The Tantric Way: 
Art, Science Ritual, Delhi 1977, p. 76-77). Though both Siva and Kali form an integral 
part of the creative process, destruction as part-manifestation of the totality has 
connotative and ritualistic significance. The creation and the destruction contain in 
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them the polarities which are also mutual and cyclic in nature. Thus the process ot 
renewal is eternal and it happens at several levels of the cosmic, the metaphysical, 
and the physical simultaneously as a kind of reflective and repetitive action. 


The cosmic renewals have been visualised in several myths and depicted in 
sculptural reliefs and paintings where one finds an all pervading primordial ocean 
signifying the great deluge (pralaya) with Visnu the preserver, floating with all 
calmness, Brahma, the creator emerges out of the naval of Vishnu and is seated on 
a full blown lotus which is connected to a vertical stem. Brahma, the Prajapati then 
creates the world of vegetation, animals, and the human beings in an act of renewal. 
The concept of all pervading water, the rising vertical stem and the spreading lotus 
signify the basic creative principles. Vishnu is the personification of the horizontally 
floating golden egg, (Kapila Vatsyayan, Ecology and Indian Myth, 1987) 


The mythical centre of the world is the mount Meru or Mandara known by 
different names in other cosmologies. The symbol of a mountain, tree or a column 
situated at the centre of the world is extremely widely distributed in all ancient 
cosmologies, specially the orjent. The banalinga from the Narmada, i.e. waters and 
shalagramas, i.e. the ammonite fossils coming from the mounting are symbols of 
creation. 


In early Indian Art, the stem or the central axis is symbolised by the post, pillar 
or column. A column with a lotus capital, or with lotuses on its faces, implies a central 
axis rising from the absolute depth of the generative waters in which the actual lotus 
roots lie hidden. Many Indian columns have bases shaped like pots—containers for 
the same water whose place is not literally under the earth, but beyond it. (Philip 
S. Rawson, “The Symbolism of Indian Art", Symbols in Art and Religion, The Indian 
and the Comparative Perspectives, Ed. Karel Warner, Delhi, 1991). The central axis 
or Skambha / Stambha refers to the Purusa, the cosmic man who is attributed with 
the whole cosmology of Visvarupa. The cosmic man is both He and She and his abstract 
form could be visualised in the stone sculptures of linga emerging from yoni 
worshipped as the symbolic form of Siva. This form is abiding in the Indian plastic 
art traditions as the reflection of creative cosmic principle. 


The Imagery of Visvarupa 


The imagery of Visvarupa finds repetition in all the Upanisads from the earliest 
to the latest. A graphical representation of the concept is given in verse 7 of the 
Svetasvetra Upanisad. This is as follows “The five feet of the cosmic man represent 
the five seasons. His twelve forms are described and he can be the rain and the 
atmosphere. As Aditya he rides the chariot drawn by seven horses and wheels with 
six spokes. On him the whole world is founded. He is the Sun and the Moon, light 
and dark, the continuous motion of night and day.” 
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The Brhadaranyaka Upanisad also presents an equally graphic picture of the 
cosmic being when it states “The life (of all beings) becomes three ford: the east was 
his head: the intermediate quarters on either side (north-east and south-east) his arms; 
the west was his hind part, the intermediary quarters (north-west and south-west) 
his thighs; the south and north were his sides; heaven his back; the sky his abdomen: 
this earth the chest, this bing established in the waters (1.ii.1). 


The concept of Purusa as given in the Rg Veda in the hymn of creation has been 
elaborated in the Bhagavadgita where Krishna calls Arjuna to behold wonders that 
he had never witnessed before, and the sight of which was specially vouchsafed him 
by enabling him to see this. It is impossible to rely on the ordinary mortal eye for 
they could be seen only with the divine eye, specially provided by Krishna for the 
purpose. 


“Beold the Adityas, the Vasus, the Rudras, 

the AsSvins, and also the Marus; 

behold many marvels never seen before, O Bharata 
Now behold here in my body O gudakesa, 

the whole world established in one-including 

the moving and the unmoving — 

and whatever else thou desirest to see.” 


(Bhagavadgita 11, 6-7) 


Then he catalogues all the deities in the manifold pantheonic form embodied in 
himself, the omniform, and that dazzles the eyes of Arjuna. 


It is this that has inspired the Visvarupa sculptures all over the land, particularly, 
the early ones of the Mathura school. The fragmentary sculpture of Visnu, the 
Visvarupa of early Gupta date in the Mathura museum is indeed most important. 
There is the famous one of the Gurjara Pratihara period, of Kanauj, showing lal the 
deities composing the thousand-faced, thousand eyes, thousand armed universe- 
embracing, omniform of Visnu. This Visvarupa was earlier wonderfully depicted in 
the Maiotraka sculpture of Gujarat, of which there are several good examples. One 
of the finest, unfortunately multilated, but a very early one, following the tradition 
of Gujarat of representing the image seated, is now in the National Museum. It shows 
the avataras of Visnu, the principal faces, leonine and porcine, on either side of the 
main benign face of Visnu Kapila’s face of fury on the back, which is rarely seen, and 
the others arranged above, including those of the tortose and the fish, and subsequent 
incarnations, the eleven Rudras, the twelve Adityas, the eight Vasus, the eight 
Bhairavas, Ganesa, Kartikeya, Brahma, Indra, Vayu, Agni, every conceivable deity, 
arranged in such a manner that it presents a veritable universe in miniature in 
sculpture. (C. Sivaramamurti “A Rare Visvarupa’, Rupa Pratirupa, Alice Boner 
Commemorative Volume, Ed. Bettina Baumer, Biblia Impex Pvt. Ltd. New Delhi, 
1982, p. 4). 
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The relationship between the phenomenal and the abolute, which subtends, 
sustains and explicates it, is indicated in the images of major deities well known in 
Hindu art—Siva as the cosmic dancer, Nataraja or Tandavalaksanam, and Visnu 
Anantasayin asleep on the endless serpent of the ocean of non-being. These two 
images represent the reality—level of the absolute. To each absolute phenomenal 
stands in the relation of the dance to the higher reality of the cosmic Dancer, or of 
the inner dream to the cosmic Sleeper. I bring into discussion one more image of the 
Mother Goddess to further illustrate the hidden creative principle of the cosmic. These 
are monumentally conceived, archaic fired clay images of the Great Mother, dating 
to the 2nd century A.D. from the folk traditions. In her manifestation as the great 
Mother holding within her the secrets of life and death, she is conceived in the 
northern river vallyes as a woman with virgin breasts and massive thighs, holding 
a baby in one hand, while in the other she holds the cup of blood to fecundate the 
earth. 


The underlying idea of bringing in these three images is to focus on the properties 
of geometry; Siva represent the verticality, Vishnu the horizontality and the Mother 
figure the curvatures. These in unison reflect the space time curvatures of the creation. 
Siva Nataraja’s drum represents creation, the hand of hope bestows protection, fire 
symbolises destruction, the foot held aloft gives release and the fourth hand that 
points to this lifted foot is the refuge of the soul. These in short reflect Srsti, Sthiti, 
Samhara, Tirohbhava and Anugraha. 


Metaphisically the images mention above point to the co-relation of the 
macrocosm with the microcosm. These ideas are of cardinal importance to the Indian 
artistic tradition. The image of the cosmic Purusa or in its renewed forms of dancing 
Siva, Sleeping Visnu or the Mother figures provide a focus for the traditional artists 
to relate their works to the cosmic. These images emanate creative forces and 
channclise the integration of the Universal Reality and the reality within. 


Rupa, the ‘form’ and many forms of Purusa 


Visvarupa as the manifested of the cosmic man as the Purusa stands at the apex 
of the concept of renewal from whom the whole creation emerges and in whom all 
the created Rupas finally merges. the cosmic creator like an artist (Rupakara) creates 
several manifestations of his own form. The ultimate souces of Rupa is the Purusa 
Sukta of the Rg Veda. It is here that the physical reality is consecrated as a cosmic 
Purusa. The hymn describes the formation of the world from the body of the 
primordial Man. 


A thousand headed is the Man 
With a thousand eyes, a thousand feet 
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encompassing the Earth on all sides 
he exceeded it by ten fingers breadth. 


(Rig Veda X 90.1 quoted by Kapila Vatsyayan in The Square and the Circle of the 
Indian Arts, Delhi 1993). 


The Rgveda, after having elaborated the cosmic Puruga goes on to give it an 
archetypal status when it declares, “Rupam rupam pratirupam bhavati” (every form 
is an image of an original form. (Vastu Sutra Upanisad, 1.2) This has been variously 
translated with significant meanings and interpretations. In Griffith's translation this 
would be “In every figure he hath been the model: that is his only form to look on. 
Indra moves multiforms by his illusions...” (maya would be better rendered by 
“powers”). There are two possible interpretations of pratirupa in this verse: either 
as the archetype or original form (model) of every form, or as the replica, likeness, 
image (the word image is related to immitation), the prefix prati indicating that it 
is a reflected imge (like bimba and pratibimba). In the first case it would mean that 
there is divine prototype or model (cf. in another tradition of the Biblical “He created 
man in his own image and likeness’, Genesis I, 26-27) after which all created forms 
are fashioned. In the second case it would refer more to the divine immanence (a 
Principle of incarnation rather that creation), the Divine having penetrated every 
form. This theme has been developed in the Katha Upanisad, V 9-12: 


9-. As the one fire has entered the world 

And becomes corresponding in form to every form, 

So the Inner Soul (antaratman) of all things 

Is corresponding in form to every form, and yet is without. 

10. As the one breath (prana) has entered the world 

And becomes corresponding in form to every form, 

So the Inner Soul of all things 

In Corresponding in form to every form, so the Inner Soul of all things. 

11. The Inner Soul of all things, the one Controller, 

Who makes his one form manifold 

This wise who perceive Him as standing in oneself, 

They, and no others, have eternal happiness. 

(trans. R.E. Hume, replacing “outside” by “without” Acc. to Max Muller). “The 
Vastu Sutra Upanisad interprets this verse to signify that all the plastic forms are but 
reflections of the one primal form, and that the only form of artistic merit can be a 
visual representation of that primal form. 


Indian Art Tradition Renewed 


Tradition is like a flowing riverever growing, absorbing and widening connecting 
the past with the future in space/time continuum. Tradition allows sufficient degree 
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of elasticity to respond to varied impulses of life, to grow with its growth and to 
dance with its rhythm. It carries within its flow the seeds of artistic manifestations 
which unfolds in the process. Unless the tradition is nurtured in the process of 
renewal, it dies out leaving a vacuume. Death of an artistic tradtion is the death of 
self-identity. Tradition involves as Eliot reminded us a perception not only of the 
pastness of the past but of its presentness. The sense of tradition involves an awareness 
of the contemporaneity of tradition and the traditionality of the present. There are 
several texts, manuals, treatises like Visnudharmottara Purana, Narada Silpasastra, 
Silpa Ratna, Silpa Prakasa, Chitra Sastra and Vastu Sutra Upanishad which propound 
several theories, techniques and rhetorics of art and help the art traditition to flourish. 


The Vastu Sutra Upanisad propounds several theories about the derivation and 
development of image worship. Here the sequence is rupa (original form), 
Tattavbodha (insight into the essence of principles of form), dharana (concentration, 
holding firmly the object of meditation, conception), gatha (mythological songs) and 
katha (legends) which describe the characteristics and deeds of the gods, which in 
turn are representation images by the sthapakas (rupani) Boner, Sarma, Baumer, 
Vastusutra Upanisad, The Essence of Form in Sacred Art, Varanasi, 1982, p. 105). 


Working the other way, whatever from an artist creates and concretises becomes 
one of the many forms of the cosmic. The tradition lays out a frame-work which the 
artist has to interpret and supplement with his own vision and sensibility. Here the 
basic form of the image or the image group is not improvised by the artist; its panjara, 
armature comes to him from an established tradition. He only fills it out with his 
sensibility and bri~gs it to life. In the renewal, therefore the tradition, as it were, 
sets the score which the artist reads and plays in the best way he can: and this makes 
him more of a performer than a composer. 


Underlying the acceptance by the pictorial tradition of the cosmic Purusa as the 
archetypal form, is a basic Tantric idea, “what is here is there, what is not here is 
not where.” (yadihasti tadanyatra, yannehasti na tai kvacit) J. Sakti and Sakta 
(Madras : Ganesh and Co. Pvt. Ltd. 1965) p. 296. 


Rupa implies a physical formation. For the purpose of understanding the process 
of art creation, as well as the traditional attitude towards the self expression of the 
artist. Rupa has to be also understood as an archetypal visual form which has 
innmerable visual manifestations and possibilities. But sculptors and painters 
belonging to different traditions bring out completely stylistic different images of 
the same visual form. Even artists belonging to the same tradition when renew the 
images differ in artistic sensibilities and individualistic expressions. These self 
expressions need not deny a tradition, rather such improvisisations are natural to a 
process of renewal. In the Indian tradition, generation after generation, the same 
types of visual forms are renewed. 
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The Rupakara imitates this act of creation and fashions several images of the 
cosmic Purusa (we have mentioned the dancing Siva and the sleeping Visnu) within 
the strict confines of this tradtion, and at the same time was governed by these 
principles of renewal. Each renewal brings in a different kind of sensibility and 
individual touch of the creater who fashions it. Even though the recreated form 
appears similar, no two images are ever the same like the two mornings, although 
they signify a parental basic principle or vision. An artist undoubtedly gives 
expression to a tradition, but his vision of tradition is always imbued with the idea 
of renewal. Considering the Indian concept of time and the context to the renewal, 
nothing that happens alters the whole in any real sense. Appearance (Rupa) and change 
(renewal) happens constantly, unfolding a series of images and time specificities) from 
an invisible source which maintains the cosmos in the conditions of existence. Our 
art is populated by beings whom we can imagine to have come into existence from 
somewhere and will pass on to somewhere else later on. We favour foregrounds filled 
with active entities and with events resulting from their interactions. Our principal 
symbols are bodies which are images of active wills or synthesized creative forces. 


Pot as the Cosmic Prop 


Indian visual tradition has given credence to timed rather than timeless plastic 
art. The potter who fashions pot on his wheel is considered the first creative artist. 
The potter’s wheel symbolises time. His special relationship to the earth and its uses 
links him to the- origins of agricultural magic. The Kabujatantra (6th century A.D.) 
associated the origin of Tantra with the ritual of the potters. The seed of Siva was 
mercury, the ovum of the goddess was mica, the union between the two transmuted 
base metal into gold and gave immortality to the human body. The form persisted 
in all the renewals and recreations. The association of mica with the seed of the 
goddess enriches the symbology of the earthern pots of the Indus Valley where mica 
is used in quantities to bind the local earth with which pots were shaped on the potter's 
wheel. From the prehistoric period, the pot, as the vessel, the body, has been the 
symbol of the mother. The creation of form, the magical act that transformed clay 
into the luminous image, was the function of the woman and the craftsman. 


The unbaked clay figurine of a nude headless woman with a squat body and 
outstretched arms, placed within a tiny womb like clay urn with a lid, from Inamgaon, 
a siute on the Deccan Plateau, dating from 1200 BC is indicative of the links of the 
earth woman with magical rituals of death, burial and emergent life. The unearthing 
of megalithic pit buriuals in several parts of the country bring to focus the concept 
of death ritual in which the dead body is put inside a clay pot. This signify the end 
of the journey into a mysterious void with hopes for a new beginning from the womb 
of the pot/earth. 
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The associat on of the Earth with the great mother has ancient orgins. In the 
Atharva Veda, te poet sage sings to the earth. 


‘O Prthvi thy centre and thy navel, all forces 


that have iss 1ed from the body- 

Set us amid those forces; breath upon us, I am 
the son of the earth; 

The earth is my mother” 


(Pupal Jayakar Form and Many Forms of Mother Clay, New Delhi, 1985, p.6). 


In Ganjam region, preparation of Ghadi for the Danda Nata performance in the 
month of April by the village potter symbolises an esoteric creative ritual. The 
unmarried daughter of the potter, we were told in Lochapada village collects anti- 
hill clay during the dead of the night naked. She brings the clay home and without 
letting others watch secretely fashions the Danda Ghadis. Danda ghadiis an elongated 
double mouthed pot for holding fire. This special pot symbolises Siva/Sakti combines 
signifying a unitary creative principle. since the pot resembles roughly a Lingam, the 
unmarried daughter who fashions it naked is said to have a kind of sexual union 
with Siva thus transforming herself into Devi, eventually remains unmarried. 


Pot as a symbol of the great Mother, fired or unbaked depending on the ritual 
for which they are intended, epitomise magical rites of agriculture, fertility, life and 
death. At the time of sowing of seed and harvesting, in rites of birth, to adorn the 
bridal homes or in rituals to the dead, the pot is used as a part of the ritual. Icons 
of the Virgin Earth Mothers are made of clay, installed, worshipped and then cast 
into the waters, or offered to ancient sites of the goddess-in caves, clearings in forests, 
or to trees- or are abandoned at village boundaries. Not only was there an inhibition 
of making images that would be permanent, such as the later stone images, but the 
making and then unmaking of visual forms, the Indian artist saw a certain 
metaphysical principle. It is interesting that this seminal practice survives in 
contemporary India. 


The Question of the Body 


The significance given to the human form in all ancient texts is of the utmost 
importance in understanding both the structural form of the art object, as it is convevid 
in the art tradtion and the meaning invested in that form. The human body, by virtue 
of its individual parts and its organic unity is considered to be the perfect symbol 
of the art objects of the Indian tradition are based on the human form. This human 
form that is so familiar to us is invested with infinite in the tradition because it is 
perceived as a microcosmic copy of the cosmic Purusa. Aesthetically, the cosmic Purusa 
establishes the human form as the basis of rupa and the form of plastic beauty, for 
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as the Aitariya Upanised says “Purugo vava sutrutam”, “Man indeed is well made” 
(Aitareya Upanisad, 1,2,3, Sri Aurobindo, The Upanisads (Pondicherry: Sri Aurobindo 
Ashram, 1972), p. 357 


A work of art which is the body in our concerning the manifestation has both 
physical as well as cultual significance. The physical body which bears the smell of 
the earth is related to the metaphysical and the cosmic world. Parallels drawn betwen 
the body and nature, between the earth body and the psychic body is reflected in 
all the manifestations. All human beings are embodied creatures with a soul which 
is beyond the physical. Bhagavadgita describes that the soul which is the presiding 
substance of the human body casts off old bodies like old garments. All the created 
forms whether animate or inanimate undergo the process of renewal when an old 
body is replaced with a new one. 


The three woman relationship dominates Indian myth. The most meaningful and 
inspiring sculptural motif is the vrikshika, also known as Yaksi and Surasundari. They 
stand against trees, embrace them and thus become an aspect of the tree. The tree 
is dependent upon the woman for its fertility as is the woman on the tree. They are 
mentioned in classical Sanskrit literature and Kalidasa centres the plot of one of his 
plays Malavikagnimitra, around the ceremony of the woman and the tree (the Asoka 
Dohada motif). The myth in all its diversity of manifestations is an excellent example 
of a purely functional aspect of life being transmitted into myth. In some parts of 
India., there continues still a periodic ritual where women embrace the tree and 
partake of its bark or flower. Thus we notice different embodiments in male and 
female bodies. Women alone are capable of creation/creating another body and this 
helps the creative cycle to continue. The woman's body therefore has symbolic ritual 
and magical value. 


The association of the flowering of the Asoka tree with the touch of a woman's 
foot became so well established that it became a recurrent sculptural architectural and 
literacy motif. The woman's body therefore has symbolic, ritual and magical 
value. 


The multiplication of the body, or the renewal also possible by dismemberment 
of the metaphorical body of the Devi where each part assures life and forms of a full 
body. The image of a female as the creatrix or emanator of the world clashes with 
the myths and stories within the Hindu mythology, ‘the instances of unilateral female 
creation are by far outnumbered by unilateral male creation (O’ Flaherty 1980: 39 also 
28, 55-56). However, this may be truer of written Sanskrit myths than of vernacular 
and oral ones. Cosmogonies in which a goddess has the primary creative role has 
been reported throughout India, and they tend to be associated with oral rather than 
written texts. Many folk songs and myths collected in 1983-86 by William Sax, narrate 
how the Devi’s body was fragmented. The Goddess Maya who created Brahma and 
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Narayana could not be happy without having them as her men. A portion of a 
Garhwali song is quoted below. 

“Maya enveloped the ocean 

The blood began to flow from her womb. 

Maya’s blood began to flow, 

and from it the god Brahma was born/ now Maya was very happy: 

‘] created my man from my own body! 

The brahma stood with his hands humbly folded, 

‘Mother, he said, ‘you should not say such things! 

I am a son of the blood from hour womb; 

Your ‘man’ can’t be born of your own womb’s blood! 

Now Maya became very sad. 

‘How can 1 give birth to a man? 


(William Sax, “Gender and Politics in Garhwal”, Women as Subjects South Asian 
Histories. Ed. Nita Kumar. Stree. 1994. p.177) I am quoting below a prayer song 
dedicated to Devi collected from Benia (Orissa) in 1985. This prayer song gives a fine 
example of the fragmented body of the Devi, the parts of which are being worshipped 
at different places in Orissa. 


1 have seen you taking away in your hands a boy 
O Mother, you took away a boy 

you cut him in two pieces with your tongue. 

Like lightning you became happy 

Instantly after devouring the boy. 

There was a bullock trader( for animal meat) at the pond’s steps 
He became extremely annoyed to see this 

who can stop what is to happen 

O Mother, who can stop what has happened? 

he took the axe and cut your head(the icon) 

O Mother, he took the axe and cut your head 

He said that you were mere woman. 

When your body was cut into two pieces 

Your head fell in Berhampur 

Again the bullock trader became angry 

He uprooted both your hands 

They went into the sky 

Fast they went into the sky 

Your hands along with the bangles fell in Dharakote 
Your hands fell there, 

O Mother, Your hands fell there. 

Again quickly he gave another stroke with the axe 
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The bust flew into the void 

Soon it fell in Pitalpentha 

Your feet and plait are in Boirani. 
This is your own voice from the sky. 


Since then your glory became popular you had said, that this will happen in 
Kaliyuga. 

(Eberhard Fischer and Dinanath Pathy, Murals for Goddesses and Gods. The 
Tradition of Osakothi Ritual Painting in Orissa, India, New Delhi, 1996. p. 219). 


Like any other object, the human body is transitory. The absence of consciousness 
of the body, however creates an understanding that body like a work of art is 
permanent. we come across literary descriptions comparing the body to a Chitrapratima 
(painted image). But instead of giving the impression of permanence, this corollary 
brings out the transitoriness. Transitoriness implies that the body is fragile and subject 
to decay. 


On the other level, it also points out that the human body is a reflection (Pratirupa, 
image) of the primal form Rupa which has the potency to cause several such reflections. 
It is not only the biologically created human body as the Citrapratima but the 
sculptures and painted images which are modelled on the forrnat of human beings 
meant to represent the divine or otherwise are also fleeting reflections of the 
primordial rupa. The realisation of the transitoriness and the interconnectedness of 
the physical body with the cosmic leads to the realisation of the process of renewal. 


Normally a person, is not aware of the presence of his own body unless he makes 
a difference between the ‘Perceived body’ through the reflections on a mirror and 
the ‘felt body’. Realisation of one’s own body outside one’s own self, brings in two 
different kinds of perceptual experience; one, the ‘perceived body’ or the human 
beings (only to be perceived as a reflection) as a transitory object and the other, human 
being the ‘felt body’ as a flash of consciousness of the cosmic. Here this is the ‘perceived 
body’ . The felt body, is mystifying because even when one feels one’s body to be 
one’s own, one can locate it oneself, i.e. place it alongside other perceived things. One's 
own body is no different from one’s (own) motor car and for that matter, the body 
of one’s motorcar which is perceived just as one’s body is pervceived. This subtle 
distinction of ‘felt body’ “perceived body” and the biological body itself brings into 
the discussion a mode of renewal where one’s own biological body is renewed as 
a reflected separate image in the “felt body”. 


The use of the human body as a prop in everyday life in different societies through 
modes of action is significant. The lived body is related to a person’s sense of self- 
identity, both biological and societal. It is through the lived body in everyday life 
that a person’s sense of identity is constituted. Here a difference can be brought in 
between the physical and the question of identity. Identity has several aspects. It could 
from socio-cultural to issues of metaphysical and cosmic. 
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Mexican artist Frida Kahlo’s paintings are ironical exploitation of her own 
shattered body which had undergone about thirty operations between her accident 
in 1925 and her death in 1954. “She has painted three modes of self portraiture: the 
body damaged, the body masked and ornamented, the body twined and enmeshed 
with plants. In some paintings even the rays of the sun are incorporated in the web. 
Fruit in still lifes become part of the body, Flesh-like, or like skulls with vacent eyes. 
It is as though compensation for her barrenness, and a defence against trauma, are 
condensed in pullulating images of barrenness itself, of lava rock and broken ligneous 
forms".(Laura Mylvey and Peter Wollen, 1992.157) 


Body develops several techniques to establish social relationships, such as ‘ face- 
work”, gestures and other nuances in the presentation of self maintenance as a form 
of public display in every day life where the art is brought into. The body is important 
for identifying the links between the people’s self-identity and social identity as well 
as the self and the community. While the self is related to the body phenomena, the 
awareness of the self as a reflection could lead to cosmic identity in its broader context 
involves art and ritual. The use of gendered body in commercial advertisements is 
both a societal issue and an issue concerning art. Man transforms the perceived body 
into an art form and uses it to sell industrial products. This is a phenomena of the 
consumer societies the world over where the gendered body as a work of art is also 
valued along with the product. Such a price tagged relation places art at an ephemeral 
level making it fleeting, fragile and almost nonexistent. Constantly renewals of such 
images make them meaningful and contextual. 


In ancient times, before the age of mechanical reproduction of visual images, 
images and paintings occupied an influential position of great power. we should not 
underestimate the authority and inspiration provided to its viewers by ancient 
imagery. Art is a form of rhetoric, or deliberate, contrived and regulated means of 
persuasion. We intend to think of rhetoric as a verbal skill; the importance of visual 
forms of rhetoric is only just beginning to be appreciated, when the mechanical 
reproduction of images enhanced the justification of the orginal work of art and in 
the process reposing faith in the absolute as the primal source of manifestation/ 
multiplication or reproduction. This brings in the fact of the essentials of transitoriness 
to capture the absulute vision. 


The traditional Indian art, both sacred and secular values. According to age old 
tradition, the beautiful and the spiritual form an inseparable whole. Beauty is a symbol 
of the divine. A striking enunciation of this principle can be found in Samytta 
Nikaya(v.2): Ananda, the beloved disciple of the Buddha said to Master; “It is not 
half of the holy life; it is the whole of the holy life. “If beauty reflects divinity, 
conversely and by implication reality must be made visible in terms no less than the 
highest ideals of beauty conceived by man whatever the nature of the semblance— 
by means of a symbol, a pattern, or an anthropomorphic form. Admittedly, this 
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aproach of visualising the cosmic deity in the physical manifestations point to the act 
of renewal. 


Although the concept of the body being transitory is as old as the body itself, 
the consciousness of the awareness of the body being transitory is as old as the body 
itself, the consciousness of the awareness of the body being transistory is a 
contemporary phenomenon. In this light, the Japanese artist On Kawara'’s statements 
that he is painting makes a difference between the act of painting and the painting 
itself like the perceived body and the felt body. While the painting is an object like 
the perceived body the consciousness of the painting or the painterliness is a 
metaphysical entity. This is to say that the painting or the sculpture is not an object 
with permanence, but the experience of a process which has come to be know as art. 


Therefore the conceptual artist of the west discarded the paintings as an object 
relying more on the significance and consciousness and the language mode to make 
the consciousness visible and meaningful. In communion with the absolute. I quote 
here an important expression of a famous American painter of the 1980s feeling. “I 
want to have a feeling of God in it. Now I do not know if there is God up there or 
anywhere. May be I make paintings larger than I am so that I can step into them and 
they can massage me into a state of unspeakableness.” 


Realising the impermanence of the matter, more and more western artists have 
resorted to uphold art as a process or as a felt experience meaning a consciousness. 
French artist Daniel Buren created a work of art which materially does not exist. He 
called it “location” or “frame”. A giant two storey window in the Art Institute of 
Chicago which overlooks the train tracks serves as the frame for Watch the Door 
Please. Posted next to the window is a schedule telling the times when the trains are 
due to pass. At that moment, the work may be seen; after that as the train travels 
away from the museum frame, it is exposed to many more viewers and, in a sense, 
becomes public property”, The invention of installation; site art and land art 
denouncing the “Western” classical notion of art as belonging to a museum or a gallery 
in the sense of making it a permanant image, brings into focus the pictorial space as 
vibrant and growing somewhat like the rituals space where objects transcend their 
materiality. The installations also highlighted the hollowness of art objects. Here 1 
am reminded of the famous court case involving the retrieval of the Cola Nataraj 
bronze image from the London Museum. The British Judge asked the Indian 
archaeologist/expert Dr. Nagaswamy, the former Director of the Madras Musem. 
“In case the bronze image is returned back to India, in your opinion to which place 
the sculpture should belong, to the museum or to the temple from where it had been 
removed?” Dr. Nagaswamy replied, “Your Lordship! the sculpture should belong to 
the ritualistic space of the temple and not to any museum. Nagaswamy speaks very 
much of demuseumisation of the Museum. In the post modernistic concept the 
museum is regarded as the realisation of a process rather than a storehouse of objects. 
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Much before the invention of installations Marcel Duchamp reposed or discovered 
the art quality in found objects. Ducamp defined the concept of found objects. He 
recognised that ordinary manufactured goods such as toilet stools and shovels 
embodied values: He saw “manufactured (or manifested) sculpture in them.” 


We may take the burnt books of Nishimura, (born 1947), a Japanese artist into 
consideration. He fires books at high temperatures without applying clay to them. 
He creates beautiful white ruins—ruins that have lived through ages and are on the 
point of collapse. These fired books present one of Nishimura’s important motifs. 
Books are a medium that convey meaning, information, but after he fires them, their 
meaning is wiped out. Fire makes them non-existent books and transforms them into 
works of art. Although the book somewhat retains a hint of its form, even at a 
temperature over 1,000 c, it becomes a completely different entity which possesses 
qualities of every form of existence that is possessed by traces of time past”. It is a 
paradox of non-existence of art. The quesrtion becomes not what is art but what 
generates significance in art? His fountain transforming a urinal has greater relevance 
to feel art in common place everyday objects. It is like Lord Buddha's search for the 
beautiful or it is like identifying the self in each created object in the Universe or it 
is like realising the felt body. 


Modernism as opposed to tradition may be an analysis in understanding or a series 
of developments but never removed from the context of history and general good. 
The paradox of freedom and autonomy has made the modern artist alienated from 
society and finally from his own ‘self’. The loss of faith in the renewals and the cosmic 
resurgence compelled the modern artists now to think about transformational power 
of art seriously to get rid of the present impasse. A number of artists all over the 
globe are working to reverse the process of alienation by reaffirming the spiritual 
values of art. 


In the post modernistic concept of art, the rigid boundaries that existed between 
art and literature, art and music, art and performance have boiled down to the level 
of perceptual experience and consciousness. The question of “matter” (object) lost 
its value in the creation and understanding of art. 1 like to focus on one or two samples 
of art concepts from the west which have bearing on our understanding of the basics 
in the orient, specifically in India. The French artist Yves Klein (who pioneered 
Minimal and conceptual, as well as performance and body art) presented the idea 
of art as “nothing” (void or Sunya) emptying a Paris art gallery of furniture, painting 
it white, and exhibiting the empty space as art. Thus conceived in this way, art is no 
longer a “thing”- its vitality lies elsewhere than in a material substance. Another 
American sculptor Maria inserted a brass rod into one kilometre deep long hole near 
Kassel in Germany in 1977 making it completely invisible, could be known only 
through its absence. Art like this, however is bound to encounter difficulties in getting 
itself believed. with the revolutionary change brought in the perception traditional 
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values in society, in literature, in art, man became a performer art came into 
focus. 


These proved beyond doubt the impermanency of the art object and making the 
process paramount in creating art and bring in the question of non-material existence, 
trasnsitoriness and the concepts of space and absolute into renewals of work of art 
even in the west which had rejected the traditional concepts to embrace scientific 
empiricism. The literature, performance, visual affects, even external participation 
uphold the notion of art as a process. Art was more of a spectacle, a happening, than 
an object to be placed in a museum. The doing of art finally resulted in the realisation 
of Ananda. Now the artist could as well sing that I am neither existent not nonexistent, 
Iam neither here nor there like my painting which experience as a continued dialogue 
with the absolute. What you occasionally see as my work or art is the visualisation 
of the consciousness both by you and me as partners of this great process of renewal 
where the sky and the earth meet to complete the cosmic cycle. 


We have to conclude that: 

(1) The concept of renewal is an universal phenomen 

(2) Renewal is necessary because of the transitoriness inherent in the creation. 

(3) Transitoriness is an essential underlying principle that governs all objects, body 
and forms of art. 

(4) Renewal is an act of creation and therefore is an “Art” itself (art of art and art) 

(5) Since renewal is not an object, it refers to a process with factors of growth and 
evolution. 

(6) It further intensifies the non-objectification/ non materialisation views of art. 

(7) In its non-material aspect, art establishes a linkage with the cosmos.(in micro/ 
macro relation or in the theory of reflective image) 

(8) Renewal helps a tradition to grow. Therefore the traditionalists of modern 
art and postmodern art are accepted in contextual relation to the concept of 
renewal. 

(9) Since renewal is a creative process, tradition does not mean a process of a 
repetition but a creative manifestation in which the creator leaves its signature. 
Therefore no two renewals are identical. 

(10) The concept of renewal not only concerns the traditional Indian art but the whole 
gamut of creative arts and the process, east and west. 

(11) In the process of renewal the soul or the non-material substance is tranasferred / 
transmitted into the new body. Therefore it is aptly said even if the matter 
perishes the spirit lingers on. The soul is the indivisible “atom” that contains the 
infinity or genes of human genetic engineering diversity and polarity. 


(12) Renewal is not fragmentation but the perception of wholeness while accepting. 
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Visual Art : A Parallel Process in 
the South Orissan Folk Theatres 


Dillip Kumar Tripathy 


The creative arts like Sahitya, Natya and Kala, the literary, performing and visual 
arts stem out of a common parentage of aesthetic and expressional techniques. 
However, each art is a language in itself governed by its own grammar. The 
grammars, which govern the usages are also interrelated and in essence point to a 
common source. Basically the principles of Bharata Natyasastra, which deals with the 
theory of rasa also applies to visual arts. The Sahitya Darpana of Viswanath Kaviraja 
which is a literary creation on the theory of drsyakavya based on natyatatva deals 
with visual phenomena at length. Therefore what can be said about Silpa applies in 
general to Natya and Sahitya. The Kavya is a generic name of all forms, which 
segregates the poetic compositions in literature and it makes instructions and 
pleasures. Specifically the two species of the Kavya correspond as drsya or visual 
and sravya or aural. Natya and nrtya both are the audiovisual expressions with the 
musical supports. Accordingly the fundamental specialities of drusyakavya has been 
applied to visual arts and performing arts to great extents. Overall both aspects are 
gracefully executed in sense, sound, volume and meanings. 


A complete inquiry into Indian aesthetics should ideally include nata (dance), nada 
(rhythm), tala (proportion) and vastu (silpa) which are the artistic expressions of great 
importance in the total gamut of the Indian art experience. Within the scope of this 
inquiry it will not be possible to examine the total spectrum of Indian art as related 
to Natyasastra. However, an important feature of Indian art is the thread of 
continuity not only in a chronological sense, but as a structural coherence among the 
various arts. Therefore, the principles of rasa (basically of Natyasastra) and rupa 
(of visual art) could be extended to the other art forms. Rasa is not an objective quality 
present in the work of art or any form of art. It is not strictly legitimate, but simply 
a manner of expression. Moreover, the quality presence of an art work (painting, 
sculpture, dance, music, etc.) could be insisted through its projection, imputation, 
inference and visualisation’. 
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The movements comprising gestures and postures and body articulations are 
common both to visual and performing arts. In the performing arts these are 
physically mobile’, whereas in visual arts these exist in vibrant forms. Therefore, a 
painting or sculpture seems to be an arrested picture in motion’. Each sequence of 
the theatrical performance is either a painting or a sculpture in action and each Painting 
given a mobility becomes a performance. The art is both performing and visual. Visual 
art is also both visual and performing with its performing and visual qualities inherent 
as essentials of expressional phenomena. This is the reason for which similar structural 
and compositional frame works appear both in performing and visual art. Based on 
this premise we attempt a comparison of theatrical sequences with their visual 
propinquities in mural pata and palmleaf paintings and of the locality in Orissa, 
particularly in south Orissa where the tradition is living almost in its ancient glory. 


For analytical comparison between theatrical forms and pictorial / plastic forms, 
we have identified the following sequences and their parallels in sculptures, murals, 
palmleaf paintings, pata paintings, paper paintings and in other art forms. 


Ganesanrutya 


Although this is known as the tandava dance, it is not vigorous as is Chhau dance 
of northern Orissa wearing a mask. Ganesanrutya is the inaugural dance in the 
Prahalladanataka, for the successful completion of the performance. The dancer comes 
in the role of Ganesa holding a painted elephant mask on his face, and performs 
tandava nrutya himself singing, Gajanana Bighna Binasakari, (Oh, Lord Ganesa the 
destructor of obstacles)*. This tandava’ is an immitation, practical application to a 
dancing form of Yakshyagana and Chhau dances. While dancing, Ganesa gently lifts 
both his feet in sequence and at times spreads his knees outwards. It seems that he 
is not able to be vigorous because he has to hold the mask while dancing. His 
iconography does not conform to the traditional images. Mostly the dancing Ganesa 
sculptures have been evidenced as the parsvadevatas at the south walls of Shiva 
temples.® 


In Orissan manuscript paintings the Ganesa is normally depicted on a pedestal 
or ona lotus throne. Ganesa is also depicted on palm leaf manuscripts on the opening 
folios in a dedication page. But invariably Ganesa here is shown seated, bestowing 
perfection on his devotees. But occasionally in Puri area Ganesa is painted in the 
dancing pose by pata painters on entrance doors or on patis. There are a few 
parsvadevata sculptures of Ganesa in normal standing pose in Shiva temples of 
Balunkeswar at Belaguntha, Nrusimhanath at Baragon and Sakaleswara at Kullada 
in Ganjam district. The costume like Ghera, Ghagra, which is worn by Ganesa in the 
Prahalladanataka is an acquired feature of Andhra regions. None of the sculptures 
or paintings of Ganesa of Orissan medieval traditions depict Ghagra. And we never 
find the above said sculptural features with the Ganesa performer. 
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Nrusimha Bheta 


Nrusimha, the pivotal character on which the essence of Prahalladanataka 
reverberates comes to the stage in the last episode. This is known as Nrusimha Bheta 
where the man lion, Nrusimha emerges wearing a huge painted wooden mask on 
his face from the stambha to kill Hiranyakasipu. He dons a dhoti and a full-sleeved 
shirt, which covers his entire body. He encounters his opponent and after a long play 
gets him on his lap to tear open his bowel symbolically, which is the culmination of 
play. We also find a similar scene depicted in the mural painting of Viranchinarayana 
temple at Buguda. Nrusimha here is a ferocious figure posing to tear open the bowel 
of Hiranyakasipu. Hiranyakasipu is placed on his lap as a helpless victim flanked by 
Prahallada and Lilavati. He is painted inside a decorative arched niche, Though 
Nrusimha has been depicted as a bare bodied character in this painting, the king 
Hiranyakasipu is found with stitched and stripped dress like a Mughal noble in a 
court approval. Lilavati is with Malwa costumes and Prahallada is also dressed like 
his father. Nrusimha wears a dhoti and an uttariya, which give the costumery 
prototype of a South Indian Vaishnava. 


Apart from wall paintings, the theme of Nrusimha and Nrusimha Bheta are 
perfectly presented in pata paintings, ganjapas, dasavatara sculptural or painted 
panels, palmleaf etchings and on Parsuramahandis. In a majority of Vaishanava 
temples Nrusimha is found as one of the parsvadevatas’. In dasavatara sara or ganjapa, 
it appears as an important and significant figure. The dasavatara theme is depicted 
in the Jagannatha mathas and temples as sculptural panels outside on the holy and 
as painted murals inside on the walls’. Besides, the stone sculptures, the Nrusimha 
is also represented in wood carvings. The dasavatara wood carving panel of the 
Jagannatha temple entrance door in Belaguntha, resembles the Nrusimha Bheta or 
Hiranyavidarana scene exhibiting the artistic skills and aesthetic sensibilities of the 
chitrakaras. 


In the Prahalladanataka however attempt is always made to cover up the weak 
frame and unimpressive bodies of the performer who has to play the role of 
Nrusimha. For its is not always easy to find out a human character who can have 
a balanced body. The scene of tearing open the bowel of Hiranya is casually enacted 
on the stage. However, the only point of linkage between the performance and the 
visual art is the use of masks. 


Kalikanata 


Kalikanata or the dance of Kali is the inaugural character performance. This is 
the elaboration of the Agnidanda episode in Dandanata. Kali is symbolised as Parabha 
or Prabha, meaning the jyoti or the illumination. On the other hand, Kali is presented 
in black colour with countenance blood dripping and skulls hanging around her neck’. 
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In the Vedic period Kali was associated with Agni’, the fire. Probably because of her 
association with Agni, the danda performers have chosen to perform Kalikanata at 
the time of Agnidanda. 

The painted banner shows Kali with a black body, extruding tongue a chain of 
skulls trampling over Shiva. The right foot of Kali rests on Shiva’s chest. The postural 
expressions of Kali and postrate Shiva in the parabha are found to be more powerful 
than the performance. Though a few performing groups are introducing the Isvara 
character in the performance the expressions and actions as painted in the bannar 
is not noticed in the performance. Perhaps the performers have restricted such 
postural expressions in the fear of getting really troubled because of possession. Kali 
paintings are also noticed on the south wall of the Sri Kalika temple at Jayapur in 
south Orissa, inner west wall of the Kanaka Durga temple Dharakote palace and 
on the east wall of garudabakhara of the Nrusimha temple, at Belaguntha. In these 
paintings the dark skinned four armed Kali has been depicted in the dancing pose 
whose feet also touches the chest of Shiva prostrating on the ground. Kali is also 
an important figure in the sakothi paintings on the Osakothi murals, Kali is depicted 
naked dancing violently on a prostrate Shiva. This many armed Kali image is 
bejewelled with a garland of heads and limbs, a bleeding severed head in one hand 
and a bowl of blood in another is the most prominent iconographic features on these 
murals.” 


Putanabadha 


As per the narration of Krushnalila, Kansa, the maternal uncle of Krushna and 
the demon king of Mathura continually attempted to kill Krushna. Kansa depicted 
the female demon Putana, in the guise of a lovely woman. She tried to kill Krushna 
by suckling him, but the child Krushna sucked away the life of Putana. Basically in 
Krushnalila folk theatre the Putana role is done by a male, who used to be fat and 
robust. This character comes with demoness make up on the stage and performs the 
demonical character before the audience to suckle the child Krushna who takes blue 
as body painting. Putana is depicted through two parallel characters, one in demonic 
form and the other in a normal human form. This is introduced and the transformation 
might pose a problem. 


The theme of Putanabadha has been rendered in painting on wood, stone and 
palmleaf in Orissa. This forms an important motif in the Krushnalila scene of 
Bhagavata Purana. 


The evidences in pictorial arts of south Orissa make possible co-relations with 
the theatrical presentations. Through these co-relations we extend our vision to the 
wall paintings of the Jagannatha temple at Dharakote and Chaitanya matha at 
Chikitigada. Here Putana has been depicted as a robust demoness with blue and black 
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bodies. Above all, the breast of Putana suckling Krushna is also depicted boldly in 
the Bhagavata scenes. In a painted wooden cover, the scene of Putana is also depicted 
inside a mandapa were Krushna is suckling the breast sitting on her right thigh. 
Putanabadha scene is very prominently etched in Mahaprabhu Janana, a 16th/17th 
century palmleaf manuscript. Here the bare bodied child Krushna is suckling the 
breast of Putana. The illustration suggests the profile positions of well ornamented 
Krushna or Putana. 


Kaliyadalana 


The Kaliyadalana scene presents the story of the five hooded serpent king Kaliya”. 
Vomiting fire and smoke from his mouth, Kaliya killed the cows and other animals 
of the nearby villages who came to the yamuna river to drink water. To save the 
cattle, child Krushna, jumped into the deep pool and thrashed the serpent by pressing 
his foot on the middle hood and forced him to quit the river.” 


It is not possible for the performers to show the huge format of a Kaliya serpent 
before the audience, so the performers use an improvised painted snake hood which 
is fabricated by a criss-cross wooden structure. This can be folded in and stretched 
out. The body of the criss-cross snake is painted in black and decorated with yellow 
dots. But the child Krushna never dances on the hoods of the wooden snake. 


However, the traditional village painters are fascinated by this scene and paint 
it on the walls and patas. We also get a number of palmleaf transcripts with 
Kaliyadalana theme engraved. The story has been stylistically depicted on the wall 
paintings, patachitras and palmleaf paintings where the picture space is treated as 
an expansion of the theme with dancing Krushna, the snake maids and the wavy 
water patterns. It is interesting to watch how the performers use a blue sari on the 
stage to create an impression of water. The corollary between the painting and the 
performance is striking with similar endowments. 


We would like to refer to the Kaliyadalana illustration of Mahaprabhu Janana, 
a 16th/17th century illustrated palmleaf manuscript, where Kaliya has been depicted 
on a seven hooded serpant instead of five. Like palmleaf illustrations, the pata 
paintings also present the seven hooded Kaliya. We also notice a gradual 
transformation of artistic taste taking place in the course of successive experiments 
of the carvers on stone and wood.” We find the Kaliyadalana scene covered on the 
wooden door of Jagannatha temple at Belaguntha, which is carefully executed and 
is of high quality. The Kaliyadalan figure in woodcarving has been presented on a 
two-folded wooden door. The carvers have represented the scene among the 
dasavatara and Sarasvati figures. The figures have been mounted inside the 
decorated arched niches. Every tier has been partitioned into four niches. The top 
panel presents Matsya, Katsya, Varaha, Nrusimha in second tier Vamana, Parsurama, 
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Rama, Balarama, in third register Dhyana Vishnu, Buddha, Kalki and Sarasvati. The 
fourth tier presents only the Kaliyadalana Krushna. Four niches and the bottom tier 
is found empty. Perhaps the other seven carved wooden sculptures have been stolen 
from door. As the Kaliyadalana wooden sculpture is concerned, the figure has been 
depicted in dancing posture of Krushna on a single hooded kaliya snake. Having the 
plumpness volume of the carving quality the dancing Krushna has been presented 
as an anti profile figure. As we see the painters have presented this scene in profile 
nature in manuscript and pata paintings. But here Krushna is fascinated in frontal 
order with three dimensional relief zone and typical Odissi style of carvings. Though 
we very often see stone reliefs in many Vaishnava temples, but these woodcarvings 
are far superior in execution and feeling. The narrative compositions with dramatic 
articulations get further away from the reality as a kind of extension of Krushna myth. 
This has a corresponding trend in development of Vaishnavism, which has steadily 
tended towards abstract mysticism. 


Bakasurabadha 


A demon was sent by Kansa to kill Krushna in the guise of a crane called Bakasura™® 
who was killed by Krushna near Yamuna. For this scene, the Bakasura character of 
KrushnaliJa theatre uses a painted crane mask on his face. To create the white body, 
of the crane, the character covers his body with a white dhoti and full-sleeved 
shirt. 


We can see the manifestation of the thematic essence of Bhagavata by the 
performers as well as by the artists. Bakasura baddha theme is the favourite of the 
chitrakaras who used to paint the Bhagavata scenes on the temple murals. Mostly 
this scene is painted in the Krushnalila story panel inside the walls of several temples 
like the Jagannatha temple at Dharakote, Kanchili Jagannatha matha at Kanchili in 
Andhra Pradesh, Srikurmam temple near Srikakulam in Andhra Pradesh, Chaitnya 
matha at Chikitigada. 


The chitrakaras have painted the crane theme vividly in Krushnalila painting on 
the walls of Jagannatha temple at Dharakote, Chaitanya matha at Chikiti and Bada 
Radhakanta matha at Paralakhemundi. Jn all these paintings, Krushna has been shown 
tearing open the beak of the crane. Perhaps, to avoid complications of depicting a 
demon and a crane the chitrakara has adopted the realistic effect to project the 
Bakasura figure. We also find the theme of the crane demon on the wooden covers 
of old Bhagavata manuscripts. In Vaishnavism Krushna has also been narrated as 
Jagannatha, the tenth incaranation of Vishnu. Therefore, the Krushnalila theme 
with Jagannatha as Krushna has been picturised and Bakasura is being killed by 
Jagannatha. 
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Vastraharana 


When the month was full, the sakshis along with Radha went on the last day to 
the river Yamuna to bathe, leaving on the banks their sharees and ornament. They 
in the nude were merrily sporting in water. 


When Krushna saw the clothes and the various sharees, he took the clothes and 
gleefully tied them to the branches of the kadamba tree and climbing on it played 
his flute innocently. The sakshis conscious of Krushna’s presence searched for their 
clothes and ornaments and found everything missing. They then stood in the knee- 
deep water and tried to cover up their breasts and public parts while pleading with 
Krushna to return their clothes. Krushna mischievously asked them to surrender by 
raising their hands to beg. The action of the sakshis made Krushna compassionate 
and he returned the clothes. After wearing their clothes the sakshis surrounded 
Krushna beneath the kadamba tree.’ 


Though without the presence of a kadamba tree in the mandala, the performers 
however, show the vastraharana scene before the spectators through abhinaya (the 
actions). 


The vastraharana scene is also very popular in the mural paintings, stone 
sculptures as well as in other ritual paintings. Referring to the above story of 
vastraharna in paintings the activities of sakshis and Krushna are factually narrated. 
Whereas in performance it is not possible for the characters to act before the audience 
in nude. But, the nude sakshis in the bathing ghat are prominently shown on the wall 
paintings of Chaitanya matha at Chikiti gada. In the picture the naked sakshis are 
asking Krushna for their clothes with folded hands. Krushna is seated on a kadamba 
tree, playing flute as if unmindful of the presence of the sakshis. The same scene is 
also parallally depicted in illustrated palmleaf manuscripts. The Gitagovinda palmleaf 
folios have also included this scene in the illustration. Interestingly this scene has also 
occured in Osakothi painting panels. Though in Osakothi murals, we never find the 
Krushnalila episodes, however, the chitrakaras have depicted the vastraharana scene 
using their imagination. 


Bharata Bheta 


The story presented by the performers in Ramalila is enacted with minimum stage 
properties. We never see the Chitrakuta hill on the stage even in settings or in cut- 
out formats. The circular arena on the stage becomes the Chitrakuta hill, where Rama, 
Lakshmana and Sita are seated. To have a meeting (bheta) with Rama, Bharata and 
Satrughna come to the stage with their attendants. After bheta, Bharata returns back 
from the stage holding a pair of wooden padukas of Rama which can be considered 
as the sole stage property of the theatre, supplied by the village chitrakaras. 
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Reference could be made to the Bharatabheta scene and the pictorial narrations 
of the wall paintings in Viranchinarayana temple at Buguda where Bharata meets 
Rama on Chitrakuta Hill with his retinue. The painting depicts the forest and rocky 
views of Chitrakuta within the rectangular format of the temples wall where Bharata 
and his followers are seen without royal costumes. Similar costumes are also used 
in the performances where Bharata appears bare bodied. Though the painting 
presents the impression of a stylised hill and the forest, the performers never present 
the same on the stage. The suggestion is made through action. 


Setubandha 


Rama spent ten years of banishment moving from one hermitage to another and 
stayed near the Vindhya Mountains. Leaving the Vindhyas, Rama took his abode at 
Panchavati forest for another four years, on the bank of the river Godavari (the 
Dandakaranya region of modern Koraput district), where the rakshasas (demons) 
inhabited. Here Lakshmana cut off the nose and ears of Surpanakha, the sister of 
Ravana. Khara and Dushana were also killed by these two brothers. After listening 
to the descriptions of his sister and brothers, Ravana flew to Panchavati in his aerial 
car, the pushpakavimana along with his accomplice Marichha, who lured Rama and 
Lakshmana from home in the guise of a golden deer, the mayamruga”. 


The Ramalila groups present the setubandha episode in the play without taking 
help of visual settings for setubandha. But the setubandha painting which is on the 
south sidewall of the garudabakhara in Nrusimhanatha temple at Belaguntha, 
reminds the unique composition of the story. The panel has been painted on the wall 
in horizontal order. Here Hanumana leads the monkeys, who are engaged in the 
construction of setubandha. The water surface is clearly picturised showing the rocky 
bridge, as setubandha. Interestingly the squirrels, fishes are also depicted in the panel. 
Other than the monkeys, fishes and squirrels, two steaming boats are also found in 
the painting area. Perhaps, the chitrakara has depicted the boats including the sailors 
who look like English people with their westernised costumes. This has been painted 
probably following the Calcutta calendar prints or the chitrakara might have seen 
English sailors at Gopalpur port in Ganjam district. 

The setubandhan imagery has not been limited to wall painting also. It is 
integrated with the pata paintings. In one of the paintings, the detailed view of 
setubandha, has been given. Here the stones are decorative and Rama and Lakshmana 
are crossing the bridge on the shoulders of two monkeys. And the procession of 
monkeys proceeds towards Lanka. 


Ramapattabhiseka 


After rescuing Sita, Rama was coronated in Ayodhya and the coronation of Rama 
is known as Ramabhiseka or Ramapattabhiseka!’. This scene is visualised in a 
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standardised compositional arrangement in temple murals and sculptures. This has 
similar renderings in Ramalila performances too. For example, the Ramapattabhiseka 
sculptural parrel has been carved on the wooden facade of Ramasvamy temple at 
Natagoan where almost thirty-two carved figures in the coronation panel are found 
quite in expressive disposition. This imaginatively carved panel depicts the plasticity 
and sensitivity with grace and poise of Rama, Sita and brothers, who are seated in 
the centre on a pedestal with the royal umbrella above. Hanumana is at the base 
and Jamvavana standing on the side in profile with folded hands. On both the sides 
of Rama’s throne are shown rows of attendants, brahmins, hermits, the retinue of 
monkeys and the people of Ayodhya who gathered to pay their respects. At both 
ends of the panel are the figures of royal elephants and horses depicted as royal 
insignia.” Unfortunately these wooden carvings have been painted with enamel paint 
which look raw and ugly. The pictorial narration of Ramapattabhiseka has not been 
limited to this facade, it has also a corollary in the palmleaf and pata paintings of 
Orissa. However, the Ramalila performers used to perform this episode with 
minimum characters. Only five to seven characters present their respective roles, using 
their appropriate costumes and articles. 


The Pattabhiseka scene has been painted on the north wall in the mukhashala of 
Nrusimhanath temple at Belaguntha. Following the calendric features, the wall 
painting was finalised, where Rama and Sita are in coronation flanked by Lakshmana, 
Bharata, Satrughna and Hanumana. Now this painting is faded almost and only 
survives in archives for future references. 


The Ramapattabhiseka wall painting of Basudeva temple at Jayantigada has a 
unique Ramayana painting in a dramatised narrative style. Moreover, the puranic 
elements of the theme are clearly evident in the paintings of subsequent phases. This 
shows the contribution of the chitrakaras and brings out their skills in portraying the 
human figures. 


In comparison with the theatrical and pictorial narrations, we find that the artist 
groups (both performing and visual) were confined to the stylistic presentations 
considering the composition, characters (figures) in a rare perspectival order. In the 
above pictures the variations of figural arrangements however produce the stylistic 
features of the figures and these have been completely independent with the 
individual imaginations of the artists. 


It is a popular scene which is not limited within the performance or paintings or 
sculptural formats. It tremendously influenced other lifestyles and other cultural 
impressions. Interestingly the women folk of south Orissa still use the khasulumala 
with the relief of the Ramapattabhiseka scene. We also see the motif of the 
Ramapattabhiseka on low relief on a golden head ornament called nagram, which 
is commonly used by the women as well. Apart from this, the embossed Hanumana 
and Lakshmi figures are also prominently found in the lockets of khasulumala, which 
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prove the artistic skills of the village goldsmiths, In all the pictorial depictions of 
Ramalila, the emphasis has been given to the leading figures on palmleafs as well 
as on wooden covers which speak of the classical tendencies of the village chitrakaras. 


Sakshis 


In Radhapremlila sakshis are the main eye-catching characters who in sequence 
wise performances, create awareness of the play. They act as the main bridge between 
Radha and Krushna, who are frustrated on the event of their separations. They used 
to work as the messengers of Radha and Krushna, prepare the kunja and meeting 
place of the lover and beloved. The sakshi figures have been charmingly illustrated 
in the palmleaves, wall paintings and also in the sculptural panels of the temples and 
mathas. The faithful sakshis of Radha, like Lalita, Vishakha, Dutika, etc. are 
prominently depicted on the walls of the Jagannatha temple at Dharakote and Radha, 
Lalita and Krushna are also beautifully painted on wooden boards. Besides the 
paintings the sakshis have also been interestingly carved in a wooden hanging whee! 
called Rahasachakra in Ramasvamy temple at Natagoan and in temple interiors. 
Rahasachakra has fallen off from the ceiling and it is kept in the temple's storeroom. 


Rasalila 


Though, Rasalila or Rahasalila has no connection with Radhapremlila story, it 
is, however, a major theme of the Krushna myth. Mostly the rasas are based on 
different rutus, the seasons and depending on this its types are ascertained. The 
Rasalila theme is truthfully picturised in paintings and sculptures. The majority of 
pictures come from south Orissan temples and mathas. The ceilings of the pavilion 
at the Viranchinarayana temple. Buguda replete with carvings on Rasalila. Perhaps, 
instead of paintings, these woodcarvings have been made as substitutes. Invariably 
one can also see the Rasalila stone sculptures in the entrance hall pavilion of the 
Jagannatha temple at Belaguntha. 


lt is also seen in the paintings that these motifs have been depicted with the 
suggestions of one or two colours with strong black lines. It is possible to identify 
a character through his/her delivery of dialogues or narrations in the performance. 
Similarly to identify the figures and sequences of the painted scenes, captions are 
found occassionally in paintings. In the murals and in palmlcaf illustrations the 
captions occur mostly in each and every sequence, at the top of tho illustrated areas. 
But in the case of sculptures no captions have been noticed. 


The theme in its sequences proceeds parallally in literature, performance and 
visual arts in their respective modes of presentation and there is an internal link 
among them which could be clearly discussed from the surviving evidences. Like the 
playwrights and performers, the chitrakaras have also infused their creations with 
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rich imagination. Due to technical differences relating to materials and modes, the 
presentation differs. Therefore, it may not be possible to find exact similitudes in all 
these three mediums. But it is interesting and educative to find how a literary piece 
gets momentum and dynamism in the performance and how it comes closer toa 
depiction in painting. Dinanath Pathy has pointed out in chitrabhasha how a kavibhasa 
gets a vision in chitrabhasha and finds live expression in Natyabhasha. Each creative 
expression is a language and there is an inner soul which vibrates in almost a similar 
fashion to express in a form. Our studies in these three art forms have given us an 
insight to understand the deep significance and meaning of their inner vision and 
corresponding outer manifestation. This has also broadened our understanding of 
a culture and artform which are still alive in south Orissa. 
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Subhadraparinay, a scene from Bharatlila performance, Ganjam 
District (Photo : Dr. Dilip Kumar Tripathy) 
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Arjuna and Subhadra inside a nich, 
Dharakote, 19th century (Photo : Dr. Dilip Kumar Tripathy) 


wall painting, Jagannath Temple 
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SECTION C 
Sanskrit Literature and Legend 
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The Vedic Genesis of Speech 


A.C. Sarangi 


Since time immemorial language has been drawing the serious attention of all 
thinkers. be they Indian or western. In India the Vedic seers have always been greatly 
concerned with the problem of language in order to express their mystic feelings and 
experiences. Later all schools of thought accepted speech as the fundamental principle 
in their way to reach the absolute truth. However, it is not always a fact that language 
analysis has been made to communicate a mystic experience. Our philosopher- 
grammarians have treated language both from phenomenal and metaphysical 
dimensions. Long before Aristotle defined man as a languaging being and other 
western language-philosophers like Herder, Humboldt, Kant, Austin, Strawson and 
Wittgenstein followed the suit, the Vedic seers have praised Vak, the word-principle 
as the powerful and benign deity ever ready to bestow favours on her devotees. Later 
it is Bhartrhari (5th century A.D.) who in his systematic analysis of language - 
philosophy, has referred to grammar as the shortest path of the highest essence of 
speech that had become differentiated.’ Further, it is grammar which has been 
eulogised as the door to liberation, the remedy of the blemishes of speech and the 
purifier of all branches of knowledge.* Although grammar is studied with language 
as its object, one cannot go away from the language itself to study it independently. 
Bhartrhari has rightly stressed on this point. “There is no cognition without the 
operation of words; all cognition is shot through and through by the word”.’ Later 
it is Dandin (6th century A.D.) who in his Kavyadarsa has given a clarion call in this 
regard, “All the three worlds would have been engulfed with darkness if the word 
(i.e. the speech) as the enlighted flames (Jyotih) would not have illumined the world.* 


The Vedic tradition has all along given emphasis on the divine origin of speech. 
The word-principle in the form of spirit descends on the earth and embodies itself 
as phenomena in different ways. It is essentially the internal (antarmatratman) 
consciousness which is beyond all sorts of distinctions. Both in the form of cause and 
effect the logos manifests itself as the world. Although this idea of logos as the divine 
seed is present in many places in Vedic literature, it is Bhartrhari who in his 
Vakyapadiya has very systematically identified Brahman with language. Thus all the 
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aspects of the world along with human experiences are regarded as illuminated by 
the Logos having no beginning nor the end.* Sabdabrahman is the mirror on which 
the whole world is manifested and reflected and in the manifestation of Sabdabrahman 
the Vedas occupy a primary place. The Veda appearing as many through its various 
recensions is really one and the Sabdabrahman is revealed through the Vedas and 
realised by the sensitive soul only. 

Sri Aurovindo has based his mystic experience on the divine speech revealed 
through the Vedas. As he has described, “The language of the Veda itself is Sruti a 
rhythm not composed by the intellect but heard, a divine word that came vibrating 
out of the Infinite to the inner audience of the man who had previously made himself 
fit for impersonal knowledge. The words, themselves drsti and sruti, sight and 
hearing, are Vedic expressions; these and cognate words signify, in the esoteric 
terminology of the hymns, revelatory knowledge and the contents of inspiration” 


As the earliest written document of the humanity, Rg Veda offers glowing tributes 
to the essence of speech. The first problem perhaps, the Vedic man faced, was about 
how to express his mystic experiences. Naturally he had to accept language as a 
medium of expression with wonder and reverence. Various theories of language later 
developed from the Vedic literature where those were present in subtle form. In the 
mystical chanting of the mantras, the Vedic seers saw the absolute truth in the form 
of word principle. This they must have developed through stages, from the vaikhari 
level after listening to Vedic chanting to more internal madhyama level and eventually 
to the samadhi stage of pasyanti where the final goal of the Sabda-yoga, the yoga 
of the word must have been realised. 


The identification of Brahman with language probably first occurs in the 
Asyavamiya Hymn of the Rgveda (Rv.1.164). Here in this hymn the Vedic seer 
Dirghatamas confirms in no uncertain terms that the ultimate abode of speech is 
Brahman.’ It is also further said that the place of Vak is at the peak of the universe. 
From the top of the yonder sky the omniscient VAak spreads its influence. However, 
that it does not enter all, hinting at the fact that it is only revealed to the worthy 
persons who through their practice of Sabdayoga have made themselves sensitive 
enough to grasp the essence of speech. Our Vedic seers through their sheer practice 
of mental concentration had acquired transcendental vision and as a result all the 
intuitive knowledge dawned upon them. That the real source of all this knowledge 
is Vak is dealt withi n the Rgveda (1.164.37). The speech is here connected with fire 
which is said to be the first born of rta (prathamaja rtasya) the cosmic principle.® In 
TaiBr (2.8.8.5) too the imperishable Vak is considered as born of rta. RV.1.164.39 refers 
to the imperishable letter possessed by vak (rco aksare parame vyoman yasmin deva 
adhi visve niseduh) and later to the thousand syllabled letter in the sublimest heaven 
(RV.164.41).* The same vak in the next verse has been measured out in four divisions 
known to the pious souls.! It is also said quite symbolically that three parts are hidden 
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in the cave and the fourth part is only meant for the mortals. These four layers of 
the speech are para, pasyanti, madhyama and vaikhari. The uttered sounds in the 
form of words or sentences are called vaikhari and the communication culminates 
in pasyanti. Pratibha is the source from which all the differentiations in speech-act 
appear to evolve. In the Vakyapadiya both are identified. The middle level is 
madhyama vak where the unitary idea i.e. sphota appears separated in different 
sequences. According to Bhartrhari, Vak passes through these three levels for the 
purpose of communication and in the process the sabda, the internal idea gets 
externalised. Although according to Bhartrhari, in the pasyanti level all the 
differentiations drop away with the intention of the sentence meaning identified, he 
knows about the para too. As he was primarily a linguist philosopher and was 
discussing about levels of language from the point of view of communication, he did 
not feel it necessary to elaborately discuss para, the supreme word-principle identified 
with Sabdabrahman. Later Nagesa Bhatta has interpreted this Vedic verse referring 
to four levels of speech. Although Vak is one, it is named variously as Indra, Mitra, 
Varuna, and Agni or the heavenly nobly winged Garutman." It is also named as Agni. 
Yama or Matarisvan. Again in RV.1.164.49 Vak is identified as Sarasvati whose 
inexhaustible breast assures the devotees for granting treasure, bestowing wealth or 
conferring good food.” In the Atharva-Veda (5.7.5) too the Vak is identified with 
Sarasvati giving rise to the concept of the Goddess of Learning in Puranic period. 


The next significant hymn in the Rgveda referring to the origin of language is 
popularly known as the janasukta(Rv.10.71) where Brhaspati addressed himself 
calling upon the sages who in the beginning of the language-use have given expression 
to various objects with love and the purest essence hidden in them“. In the next mantra 
(RV.10.71.2), the Vedic seers are said to have fashioned language with their thought, 
filtering it like parched grain through a sieve. The people having knowledge of 
potency of Vak knew other people of similar calibre. Thus they could reveal the latent 
excellence in their speech.’ Again in another mantra the Vedic seers are said to have 
traced the course of language through rituals. In the fourth and the seventh mantras 
of this hymn, the Vedic seer makes a comparison between two groups of people on 
the basis of their free access to Vak. Those with their spiritual practice only are able 
to see the eternal truth whereas others with similar eyes or ears are not able to 
experience the word-principle. The Vak is compared to a loving and well adorned 
wife who reveals herself to her husband.” Here the Vedic seers do not claim to be 
the composers of the hymns, rather they differentiate themselves from ordinary 
mortals who instead of seeing the eternal. impersonal truth see the Vak only in her 
manifest form. 


Now in the most important hymn in the Rgveda called Vagambhrni-sukta, the 
divine speech appears in a personified form. Through a soliloquy the Vak glorifies 
herself as the great sustainer of the universe. She claims that she is the vital force 
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behind the Rudras, the Vasus, the Adityas and the Visvedevas and she is the supporter 
of Indra, Agni and the Asvins.’’ Further she continues, “I am the sustainer and 
nourisher of Soma, Tvastr, Pusan, and Bhaga. I bestow wealth on the zealous patron 
of the sacrifice who makes the oblation and presses the Soma.” In the 3rd mantra 
of the same sukta she declares herself as the queen (rastri), the gatherer of riches 
(samgamani vasunam), the wise one (cikitusi) and the foremost among those who 
should be worshipped. And the gods have distributed her in many places so as to 
place herself in many abodes and make her place those many abodes within herself. 


Here the vedic seer very obviously refers to the omnipresent nature of the word- 
principle. In the next verse again she refers to herself as the supreme principle through 
whose maya everyone sees, breathes and hears. She is the lone-speaker with 
welcoming words for the feast to the gods and men. She makes her devotees powerful, 
a true knower of the mystic power, a seer and a knower of Brahman.” As the very 
life-force of Rudra, she stretches his bow so that his arrow may reach the hater of 
dharma and may destory him. She rouses the battle fury for the people and she has 
penetrated heaven and earth. She hints by this self-address at her inspiring and all- 
pervading nature.® Later she declares about her ocean-abode from where she 
pervades through all worlds and touches the yonder heaven with her forehead. In 
the last mantra of this significant hymn, the Vak again reaffirms her role in sustaining 
the universe by establishing herself as the very cause of its support. As she describes, 
“I breathe like the wind supporting all the worlds. Beyond the sky, beyond this earth 
so great have I become by my might.*" Here the Vak as the word-principle is treated 
as the very life-force of the cosmos. The tradition of all bestowing nature of the Vak 
is extended in Brhadaranyaka Upanisad (5.8.1) which says that “one should meditate 
on speech as a milch cow”. This queer identification is justified when we come across 
the reference in ancient literature that the cow is symbolically interpreted as 
knowledge. Here in this Upanisad, Brahman is equated with speech which is defined 
as the supreme reality.” Further, in Mandukya-Upanisad (3.3) efforts are made to 
bring about an identification between the Vak and the absolute through the 
experiences of waking, dreaming and deep-sleep stages and finally reach a stage 
where all sounds become silenced. Chandogya-Upanisad (6.1.3) emphasises the role 
of Vak in the manifestation of the world (vacarambhanam vikaro namadheyam 
mrttikety eva satyam). As discussed in details it refers to the clay-products where 
the clay alone is real and the products such as pot etc. are unreal manifestations of 
Vak, the Sabdabrahman. 


Patarijali in his Paspasahnika of Mahabhasya discusses in detail about the purposes 
of reading vyakarana. He quotes copiously from the Vedic literature and explains 
them to establish his point by referring to the divine word as the basic principle from 
which the cycles of creation are supposed to have been burst forth. In the Vedic 
tradition various symbols are utilised to explain the word-principle and its link with 
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the phenomenal world. Patarnijali refers to a stanza from the Rgveda (4.58.3) where 
the speech identified with a bull with four horns, three feet, two heads and bound 
in three ways, bellows loudly and then the mighty God descends into the world of 
mortals.® Here the mighty God is no doubt the speech itself, the Sabdabrahman. 
T.R.V. Murthy in his foreword to the H.G.Coward’s work, The Sphota-Theory of 
Language (p.XIV) describes. “The Brahminical tradition stemming from the Veda 
takes language as of divine origin (Daivi Vak), as spirit descending and emboding 
itself in phenomena, assuming various guises and disclosing its real nature to sensitive 
soul.”. In Vp (1.122) Bhartrhari explains that the purification of speech is the means 
to the attainment of the supreme self. He who knows the essence of its activity attains 
the immortal Brahman.” Out of two forms of the word, viz. eternal and resultant, 
the latter is the utterance current in the usage whereas the former one is the source 
of all the usages and application, having no divisibility, no sense of sequence and acting 
as the substratum of every action®. This is the Logos, the word principle, all powerful, 
all presiding and the great like the great self itself. The very Veda-chanting too is 
said to be a pathway to liberation. It may begin with purely from the vaikhari level. 
But as the spiritual practice continues, the chant becomes more and more internalised 
on the madhyama level. Finally all the sequenced chanting of the Veda will be 
submerged into a pasyanti stage of mantra-samadhi leading the practitioner to be 
united with the Great Lord, the Sabdavrsabha® Taking the clue from the 
Kathopanisad (2.15-17) eulogising AUM as the symbol of atman, let me end this 
humble attempt by just citing a passage from Swami Vivekananda's address (complete 
works, Vol.Ill, 8th edn., pp. 57-58): 


“All this expressed sensible universe is the form, behind which stands the eternal 
inexpressible sphota the manifestor as Logos or word. The eternal sphota, the 
essential eternal material of all ideas or names is the power through which the lord 
creates the universe. Nay, the Lord first becomes combined with sphota, and then 
evolves Himself out as the yet more concrete sensible universe. This sphota has one 
word as its only possible symbol, and this is the Om”. 


References 
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praptarupavibhagaya yo vacah paramo rasah/ 
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pavitram sarvavidyanam adhividyam prakasate// 
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na so ‘sti pratyayo loke yah sabdanugamad rte/ anuviddham iva jranam sarvam 
sabdena bhasate// 
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Kavyadarsa 1.4 

idam andha tamam khrtsnam jayeta bhuvanatrayam/ 

yadi sabdahvayam jyotir asamsaram na dipyate// 

VP.1.1 

anadinidhanam brahma sabdatattvam yadaksaram/ 

vivartate’ rthahbhavena prakriya jagato yatah// 

Sri Aurovindo, The Secret of the Veda, Pondicherry, 1971, p.8 

RV 1.164.35: 

brahmayam vacah paramam vyoma/ 

Cp. Sayana: brahma prajapatir eva vacah mantradirupayah 

paramam vyoma utkrstam raksakam sthanam tatraivotpattes tatraiva paryavasanac 
ca/ 

RV 1.164.37: 

na vi janami yadivedamasmi ninyah samnaddho manasa carami/ 

yada magan prathamaja rtasyadid vaco asnnuve bhagamasyah// 

gaurir mimaya salilani taksaty ekapadi dvipadi sa ca catuspadi astapadi navapadi 
babhuvusi Sahasraksara parame vyoman// 

Cp. Sayana’s bhasya on it: gauri garanasita sabdabrahmatmika vak also see Nir 11.40 
RV. 1.164.45: 

catvari vak parimita padani tam vidur brahmana ye manisinah/ 

guha trini nihita nengayanti turiyam vaco manusya vadanti// 

VP 3.2.15: 

vikarapagame satyam suvarnam kundale yatha/ 

vikarapagame satyam tadahuh prakrtim param// 

RV.1.164.46: 

indram mitram varunam agnim ahur atho divyah sa suparno garutman/ 
ekam sad vipra bahudha vadanty agnim yamam matarisvanam ahuh// 
RV.1.164.49: 

yaste stanah sasayo yo mayobhuryena visva pusyasi varyani/ 

yo ratnadha vasuvidyah sudatrah Sarasvati tamiha dhatave kah// 
RV.10.71.1: | 
brhaspate prathamam vaco agram yatprairata namadheyam dadhanah/ 
yadesam srestham yad aripramasitprena tad esam nihitam guhavih// 
RV.10.71.2: 

saktum iva titauna punanto yatra dhira manasa vacamakrata/ 

atra sakhayah sakhyani janate bhadraisam laksmir nihitadhi vaci// 
RV.10.71.3 

RV.10.71.4: 

uta tvah pasyan na dadarsa vacam uta tvah smmvan na Smoty enam/ 
uto tvasmai tanvam vi sasre jayeva patya usati suvasah// 
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18. 


19. 
20. 


21 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26 


27. 


28. 


29. 


RV.10.125.1: 

aham rudrebhir vasubhis caramy aham adityair uta visvadevaih/ 

aham mitravarunobha bibharmy indragni aham asvinobha// 

RV.10.125.2: 

RV.10.125.3: 

aham rastri samgamani vasiunam cikitusi prathama3 yajniyanam/ 

tam ma deva vyadadhuh purutra bhuristhatram bhiryavesayantim// 
RV.10.125.5: 

aham eva svayam idam vadami justam devebhir uta manusebhih/ 

yam kamaye tam tam ugram karnomi tam brahmanam tam rsim tam sumedham// 


. RV.10.125.6: 


aham rudraya dhanur a tanomi brahmadvise sarave hantava u/ 

aham janaya samadam krnomy aham dyavaprthivi a vivesa// 

Cp. RV.10.125.7: 

mama yonir apsv antah samudre/ 

RV.10.125.8: 

aham eva vata iva pra vamy arabhamana bhuvanani visva 

parodiva para ena prthivyaitavati mahina sam babhiva 

Cp. Br. Ar. Up4.1.2: 

vag vai brahmeti 

see RV.4.58.3: 

catvari srnga trayo asya pada dve Sirse sapta hastaso asya/ 

tridha baddho vrsabho roraviti maho devo martyan a vivesa// 

VP.1.122: 

api prayoktur atmanam sabdam antar avasthitam/ 

prahur mahantam rsabham yena sayujyam isyate// 

see vrtti on it also: iha dvau sabdatmanau nityah karyas ca.tatra karyo vyavaharikah 
purusasya vagatmanah pratibimbopagrahi nityas tu sarvavyavaharayonih samhrtakrmah 
sarvesam antahsamnivesi prabhavo vikaranam asrayah.... sarvesvarah sarvasaktir 
mahan sabdavrsabhath.....(lyer’s Edition, Kanda I pp.122-123) 

Cp.VP 1.144 

dvavupadanasabdesu sabdau Sabdavido viduh/ 

eko nimittam sabdanam aparo rthe prayujyate// 

Cp. John 1.1: 

“In the beginning was the word, and the word was with God, and the word was God". 
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Illustrations from Sanskrit Grammatical Texts 
Depicting Art - Consciousness 


With Special Reference to the works of Panini and Older Paniniyas 


Radhamadhab Dash 


Authenticity of Recording Usages by Ancient Sanskrit Grammarians 


As goes the Indian tradition, the role of a grammarian is to formulate rules or 
principles of linguistic description of usages in accordance with their actual occurrance 
or as they are spoken by the standard speakers of a certain linguistic community. This 
norm has been strictly adhered to in the Astadhyayi of Panini (P) (6th-4th C.B.C.), 
Varttikas of Katyayana (3rd C.B.C.) and in the most authoritative text Mahabhasya 
of Patarnjali (2nd C.B.C.), the gloss Kasika-vrtti (KV) of Jayaditya and Vamana (7th 
C.A.D.) and so on. Those ancient grammarians are designated as Laksaikacaksuska- 
grammarians “grammarians whose attention has been fixed (for formulating their 
rules) on the actual usages (laksyas)" as differentiated from the Laksanaika-caksuska- 
grammarians of later times whose concern was rather to explain all usages in the light 
of existing rules however farfetched may be the explanation given by them. Here the 
data in the form of usages chosen for observation from the works of P and Older 
Paniniyas including Jayaditya and Vamana spoken above are supposed to be very 
fundamental in Paninian system and all of them are considered as forming original 
lot (adya). Patanjali, reflecting upon the actual role of grammar, explains, the Varttika- 
siddhe sabdartha-sambandhe,! according to which sabda “speech or word”, artha (its) 
meaning and sambandha “relation (between word and its meaning)” are all 
predestined to be eternal and such a conclusion is supported by usages themselves 
of the speech community. The speaker who is inside the Joka never feels like going 
to a grammarian, a Sabdakara or sabdika for supplying him with certain usage which 
he wants to make in a certain situation similarly as he approaches a potter to supply 
him with pots of different size an shape of his requirements. Rather his spontaneity 
to evoke a certain situation with approapriate utterance attests to the natural relation 
between the word and its meaning’. The sAastric activities in the discipline called 
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vyakarana is to put a restriction to this process of formutating principles of svara- 
samskara-suddhi “right accent and formation” on the part of a user or in other words, 
grammar prescribes that a speaker should utter grammatically sanctioned usages 
only, not the incorrect ones as the former alone lead of accrue merit’. P views Loka 
or current usage in all its comprehensiveness as a primary source of material for 
Sanskrit Grammar. This philosophy of accepting Loka as authority is known as Loka- 
pramanya-vada* and the process of conveying meaning through the utterance of 
words as an eternal process prevalent from time immemorial is called Vyavasthanityata 
or pravahanityata.’ This principle has been alluded as the guiding factor in recording 
facts of language by the grammarians especially the Trimuni. With this background, 
the societal rather sociocultural facts of human society in its multifaceted areas of 
usages codified by the grammarians can be searched from their texts. Both sutra and 
varttika-texts (respectively of Panini and Katyayana) being extremely laconic in form 
bear less scope for articulating about a usage than leaving oppertunity for indication 
and implication of a certain usage.° These left-out indicated and implied usages are 
articulately supplied by later commentators in their commentaries on them known 
as Bhasya (Mahabhasya), Vrtti “gloss,” Prakriya “treatise on word-formation”. Usages 
comprising illustrations supplied as examples and counter-examples and also other 
explanatory notes of certain key-words available in Trimuni-works and Kasika have 
been the basis of sociocultural study in the renowned works such as India as Known 
to Panini by V.S. Agrawala,’ India as Known to Patanjali by B.N. Puri, Patafijalikalina 
Bharata (in Hindi’ by P.D. Agnihotri, Idioms in Kasika by R.M. Dash’ and so on 
assuming the validity and reality of the recording of facts by the concerned 
grammarians. Thus, while attempting to relate to the reflections of Art-consciousness 
of the ancient Indian societies, the source of ancient Sanskrit grammarians like P, 
Katyayana, Patanijali, Jayaditya and Vamana have been put to searching test with the 
assumption that they can contribute, though little, to reconstruct the Art-history, or 
rather artistic responses of their contemporary Indian societies. Sanskrit grammarians 
like modern day sociolinguists treat language as a part of man’s total behaviour and 
there is no exception to this hypothesis in Trimuni’s works particularly as one notices 
semantic antecedents prescribing for the propriety and sasemblage of formantic 
elements around a certain linguistic structure. 


This paper restricts itself to only one type of human behaviour which is illustrated 
through relevant expressions collected from the texts of all the three munis & Kasika. 


Art-Consciousness and its Venues of Manifestation 
a) Some expressions are seen structured only to convey aesthetic approeciation in 


general by way of reference to an object or concept or incidence including 
depiction of human virtues; 
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b) Illustrations are also seen with description of physical beauty of both male and 
female; 


c) Others rather convey facts of visual, performing, vocal and other varieties of 
art-forms which the man in ancient Indian society was often pursuing in his usual 
living. 


Usages showing Aesthetic Appreciation of on object or Concept 


The expressions like gramo gramo ramaniyah'®, janapado Janapado ramaniyah 
originally occurring in candra-vrtti"* and borrowed in Kasika denote that every village 
(village to village) is beautiful and every country (country to country) is beautiful 
respectively. These simple expressions appear to be appreciative remarks about one’s 
intimate feeling of love and affinity towards villages and countries. The ramaniyata 
“beauty” is seen pervading of (vipsa) every village and country. This illustration has 
been adopted in Kasika to show the repetition of a word showing pervasion of quality 
(guna-prakarsa). This kind of feeling inspires one to live in his own village and 
motherland. The expressions hrdyam vanam, lit. “forest pleasant to the heart”, that 
is, “an enjoyable forest” hrdyah desah “an enjoyable spot” provided in Kas on P. 4.4.95: 
Mrdayasya priyah (yat) idiomatically describes touching natural beauty. The word 
ramaniya “beautiful of charming” has been recurrently used in illustrating the working 
of a number of rules in Kas on P. 5.3.34-41, for examples - adharad ramaniyam “It 
is beautiful below”, uttarena ramaniyam, uttara ramaniyam, uttarahi ramanyam “It 
is beautiful in north”, daksinena ramaniyam, daksina ramaniyam, “It is beautiful in 
the front” and so on. No doubt, these are typical grammatical examples and critics 
may interpret them as stock examples. However, these examples are testimony to 
the aesthetic sensibility towards on’s surrounding or environment. The words uttara, 
adhara, daksina, puras etc. are words denoting directions. 


Aesthetic Appreciation of Body-beauty 


Feminie beauty is praised when a girl is referred to as rupini kanya “a splendid 
girl i.e., a girld possessing beautiful form” and masculine beauty is expressed through 
the illustration rupiko darakah “fine son or boy”.” Similarly one possessed of 
commendable body-beauty is conveyed through the expression ripyah purusah 
(prasastam riupam asyasti) “a splendid man, i.e., possessing commendable form”.” 
It is interesting to note that a worthy, ideal and decent fellow is connoted as dravya 
as in expressions dravyo'yam rajaputrah “worthy is this prince”, dravyo’yam 
manavakah “Ideal is this boy”.* The word dravya appears significant. Etymologically 
it is derived from the word-stem dru “tree” with the suffix yai in the sense of 
“identicalness” intended to mean firmness, resolution etc. A fellow in whom all the 
essential and desired qualities are present is signified by the above idiomatic 
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expression (abhipretanam arthanam patrabhutah). “Dravya” ordinarily means 
“object”, “material” and here more specifically “the most coveted object”. In Oriya 
also a person is praised being objectified in certain discourses — badhia jinisa, badhia 
cija etc. The popular Hindi movie song “tu chij badi he mast mast” perhaps reminds 
us of the continuation of the same Sanskrit idiom in current vernaculars. 


P indicates derivation of some expressions denoting personalities who are more 
concerned about beautifying their body-parts. Hence kesaka means “one extremely 
sincere about hair style”, dantausthaka, ‘One assiduous in decorating teeth and lips” 
and kesanakhaka, “assiduous in decorating hair and nails”. These illustrations™ 
constitute vocabulary of P, hence artistic consciousness of theose persons conveyed 
by them date back to P's time. Patanjali instances individuals renowned for their hair- 
style who are referred to as kesacuricu and kesacana.’* P also indicates thederivation 
of the word in the sense of subhagankarana” or “personal decoration". It is an aesthetic 
observation of the normative Sanskrit speakers that the human face is rendered 
charming being decorated with a pair of ear-ornaments called karna-vestak 
“karnavestakikam mukham’, and the body looks proper, with a pair of clothes 
“vastrayugikam Sariram” (vastrayugena-visesatah sobhate). Both these examples 
occur on the rule sampadinih (P. 5.1.99). Kas elaborates the word sampatti referred 
in the rule gunotkarsah sampattih “act of enhancing qualitieis”, here, of the face and 
body respectively by the use of karnavestaka and vastrayuga. 


The fine sense of beauty in a simple manner is described, by the idioms purusa- 
vyaghra “a person-tiger” or purusa-simha “a person lion”, both indicating valour of 
a man or mukha-padma, mukha-kamala “a face-lotus”, and similarly kara-kisalaya, 
“a hand-bud” or “hand-shoot” or the instances of kadali-stambhoru, naga-nasoru, 
karabhoru, saphoru, vamoru,* sannihitoru, sahitoru, sahoru, etc. delineating 
feminine beauty. These idioms being the specimens of choicest artistic expressions 
mostly belonging to the speech observation of P not only impress us about the people’s 
awareness of physical valour but also of physical beauty. 


Usages Showing Art Forms-Visual, Vocal, Performing and other Varities 


The mrdanga “tabour” is regarded as a favourite instrument for girls. The Kas™ 
supplies the idiom kanyapriyo mrdangah “tabour (as instrument) agreeable to 
maidens”. Archeological evidences® specifically of temple architecture corroborates 
this. The idiom tadagha mentioned by P in his sutra panigha-tadaghau silpini (P. 
3.2.55) probably signify an artist playing with the drum - like leather instrument.” 
The mrdanga has been amply referred to as a popular instrument in Buddhist 
literature and Asvaghosa’s Buddhacarita etc. The Vina is mentioned as kalyana- 
prakvana in Kas.” The mrdanga performance without the accompaniment of Vina is 
designated as apavsna and with its accompaniment as Upavsna. The structure idiom 
avivavad vinam parivadakena collected in Kas from the source of M™ speaks of 
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patrons who cause the lute-play by the artist known as parivadaka. The Vina has been 
a popular instrument in this country since Vedic times. The Sama-veda accounts five 
kinds of Vina like alavu-vina, vakra-vina, kapisirsi, mahavina and sita-vina. Latyayana 
Srautasutra (4.2.8) referes to kanda-vina and Sayana observes tumburu-vina in his 
commentary to Taittiriyasamhita.” All these substantiate a rich cultural background 
to lute-play just mentioned through some stray idioms. The people were fond of 
enjoying visual art like drama as is evidenced from Patanjali’s reference of two 
structural idioms kamsam ghatayati and balim bandhayati.* Both these are related 
to the staging of dramas kamsabadha and balibandha. The killing of Kamsa and 
seizing of Bali, though, are ancient episodes, still the character-portrayal by the 
dramatic personea on the contemporary stage was so lively and accurate that the 
audience was getting charmed to forget them to be legends of ancient times. This 
clearly indicates that the dramaturgical innovations of Bharata had already gained 
ground in the cultural history of the people by Ptj’s time. 


The artistic sensibility with greater magnitude of normative speakers of Sanskrit 
speech community is well surmised from the idioms with indirect way of expression 
which, in general, is designated as figurative language or metaphors. The praise of 
craftmanship or professional skill like that of a barber or a potter is conveyed through 
figurative expressions like rajanapita ‘a royal barber’, worthy to serve the king even, 
that is, a skillful barber. So also is rajakulala.” As already stated earlier, artistic 
sensibility is a characteristic feautre of the cultural heritage of India. Both P's 
Astadhyayi and Patanjali's Mahabhasya preserve some idioms denoting skillful 
aptitude for art. People with city or town background are more sophisticated in their 
outlook and dexterity in relation to that of rural background. That the excellence 
varies with their background is understood from P's idiom nagaraka “town-born” 
or “town-bred”™ which is recorded as conveying both the senses of kutsana “blame” 
inasmuch as the town-bomns possess the vices of town, and Pravinya “dexterity” or 
sophistication which the said to plunder away the collyrium from one’s eyes. This 
is the dark side of the excellence for which a town-born is blamed. Similarly an artist 
with the sophistication of town-culture can portray an art so much fine that it can 
illumine and blossom one’s mind and vision by its ecstatic charm®. This exceelence 
is probably due to latter’s training facilities avaialable in town. The parallel! sense 
depicting excellence and sophistication is suggested by an Oriya proverb “bahu pache 
heu kani, kintu nan katakiani” (It does not matter) if the bride chosen is one-eyed, 
still she is native to Kataka (the old capital of Orissa which counts)”. Vatsyayana's 
observation and theorisation about nagaraka - culture is a very good testimony of 
the kind. Opposite to this, the excellence of the village artists is named as préakrta 
or original.* 

Thus, with the help of illustration from ancieent sAnskrit grammatical texts one 
can assemble the components of the art-consciousness of the ancient communities who 
refleclons are best preserved in Sanskrit language. 
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Poetic Ingenuity in Abhinava Gitagovinda 
with Special Reference to Subhasitas 


Raghunath Panda 


Gajapati Purusottamadeva an illustrious monarch of the solar dynasty of Orissa 
(1466-1497 A.D.) imitation of Jayadeva’s Gitagovinda (GG) had composed 
Abhinavagitagovinda (AGG) or a novel GG to his credit. A palm leaf manuscript of 
this work was found by H.P. Shastri 19342. Subsequently several other palm leaf Mss. 
has been discovered respectively by various authorities like Orissa State Museum and 
the Utkal University? 


The Author 


Gajapati Purusottamadeva has been named as the author of Abhinavagitagovindam. 
It is a prevalent tradition in our country from the ancient times that it was considered 
courteous by the proteges to ascribe the authorship of their own compositions to 
their patrons. As such the concluding lines of the Prabandhas’ of AGG give the 
indication to king Gajapati Purusottamadeva as the author of the work. From the work 
itself there is no scope to know that the poem is composed by some one else 
than Purusottamadeva the king himself. But with the discovery of a Ms. of 
Bharatamrtamahakavya written by Kavichandra Raya Divakara Misra it is known 
that this poet composed a number of works like — Dhuirtacaritam, Devisatakam, 
Rasamanjari, Abhinavagitagovindam, Parijataharananatakam and Haricarita Campi.’ 
The details of the tradition and achievements of the family of Divakara is known from 
Manimalanatika of Anadi Misra, a descendant of his family®. 


It may need special attempts to chronologically enlist the works of the poet. So 
far AGG is concerned, it was written under the patronage of Gajapati Purusottamdeva 
(A.D. 1466 - 1497) no doubt and as a token of gratitude the work was ascribed by 
the poet to his royal patron as it is evident from the very introductory verses and 
the colophon of the earliest manuscript available. The fifth introductory verse 
reads — 
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am-gaR-amv Tada - 
ଏଂଵା-ଷଟନଙଏ ମମ -0୩୦୮୩ । । 


afT-0qqU-gU: TIFU- 
ଷର ଖୀ ପମ eat ।। (AGG1.5.) 


The colophon goes like this — 


ସ୍ବଧୀ ସମସ ୩୪୦୮୯ ୪୫M nana 
ହା ଏ୩ଫତ୪ରୁଙାସତି ଷ୍କ ମୀ ସହା: ୩ । । 


The fame of this author was so widespread that, he was given opportunity to 
grace the court of king Krsnadeva Raya of Vijayanagar (A.D. 1509 - 1529) for some 
years Manimalanatika informs — 


Srey Furaudtt ୩୯୦ ସପ । 
In the same work he is again described as —- 
fA fAଷMmRunag THସ୍‌ ଖସ କସହ: କୁଆ 


(or one who could curb the pride of the scholars of vidyanagara of Vijayanagara 
court by his vast learning). Krsnadeva Raya claims the authorship of a work called 
Rasamanjari’ which is considered by scholars® to be identical with Rasamanjari of 
Divakara which finds mention in the canto 21 of the Bharatamitamahakavya. The other 
Epic of Divakara i.e., Laksanadarsamahakavya the Ms. of which is noticed in the 
Triennial Catalogue of Sanskrit Mss. of the Governmental Mss. Liberary, Madras 
(1919 - 1920) was perhaps written during our poets stay at Vijayanagara as no Ms. 
of the later is found in Orissa till date. 


Regarding the personal life and migration of Divakara there is some suggestion,’ 
that due to the death of his dear patron Purusottama he sought assylum under another 
great patron, i.e., king Krsnadeva Raya. But Raghavan!’ and Subramanyam"! are of 
the view that the poet only moved to the Vijayanagara capital after defeat of 
Purusottamdeva (son and successor of Purusottamdeva) in the hands of the 
Vijayanagara monarch. 


2. Review of AGG 


The work as the very name indicates is a new GG or its imitation. As regards 
the theme and arrangement it faithfully follows the model with only difference in 
the number of the cantos. While GG has got twelve cantos AGG arranges it within 
ten sargas only. GG names different cantos as Samoda-damodarah,” etc., AGG names 
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them as virahinivarnane vidhuraradha, nayikabhilasavarnane sotkantha-vaikuntha 
and so on.” 


2.1 Contents of AGG 


The contents of the AGG is almost the same as the GG. In the first canto, the poet 
depicts the bereaved condition of Radha, the heroine without getting the company 
of Krsna. Thus the canto is named (virahinivarnane) Vidhuraradha. The second canto 
describes in a slightly enhanced manner the desire of Radha to have the union with 
Krsna which the poet entitles as (nayikabhilasavarnane) sotkanthavaikuntha. In the 
third canto, the poet presents before the readers the movement of Radha as an 
abhisarikanayika, proceeding to meet her lover Krsna in the bowers. The canto is 
named muditaradha as Krsna becomes happy getting loving Radha approaching him. 
After reaching the bower of Krsna her mood changes and she reapproaches him for 
his earlier association with other cow-herd women even if Krsna was agreeable to 
her. Thus the fourth canto is named Kalahantaritavarnane mugdharadha. In the fifth 
canto, the picture changes again. Krsna promising to meet Radha does not turn up 
to the indicated place of union and Radha is thus neglected and the canto is befittingly 
entitled vipralabdhavarnane vidagdhamadhava. The sixth canto depicts Radha as a 
vasaksajja type of heroine and the canto is named Sanksubdharadha. The seventh 
canto picturises as a Khandita nayika and the canto is named as Vilakspundarikayika. 
In the eighth one Radha has been described by the poet as a Manini-nayika. The canto 
is named as sotkanthavaikuntha. The ninth canto titled anukularadha describes Radha 
as a prositabhartrka. The tenth final canto units the loving pair with the consumation 
of love and is termed as nandamukunda. 


2.2 Rasa 


The Rasa or sentiment in AGG is erotic, which in the earlier portion exhibits the 
character of vipralambha and later culminates in the sambhoga variety of the 
sentiment. Then ten conditions of women in love (kamadasadasa)”* are described in 
AGG. The first one Abhilasa is expressed as: 


Sl um Fahne ARMA He ୩୪ । 

ଖି ଝୁ ଣୀ ୪୨୮ ଆ ମୁ ଲା: ଖା ଝୀମଫ । । (AGG. 1. 14) 

As AGG is a later work, the love-stricken conditions of the pair is described in 
more details and more vivdly than in the GG. Through these descriptions the 


ingenuity of the poet is revealed by way of natural expressions. The example of 
Vicaksana consoling in this context may be cited for example. As per the poet — 
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ମ୍ବ af ୯ ମସ ଶୀ auf 

yt Yoram anf uae । 

mR: ଧ୍ଗ ୩୩୯ ଅଖ ଝଣ 

ମମୀ ଝଡର: କଣାସ ମୀ ଯମ । । (AGG. 1, 16) 


These expressions remind us the lines of great poets like Kalidasa expressing 


ଆନ ୪୮୩୯୦୮ ପଏ ସର୍ତ 
ହ୮ରି୩ସ ଞ୍ଠ ରମ୍‌ । (K.S. V/33)33 


Like GG, AGG also describes various stages of Radha as abhisarika, vasakasajja, 
kalahantarita and so on. During these stages the descriptions of nature has also got 
a panaromic view in the hand of our poet. Let us analyse the description a season 
like Summer and its effects on the loving pair: 


wed Marat wef a 

କର ନମ ଫଣ ଅଖ ନ ସୁ ଞଞଖଞ୍‌ । 

ସପ ୪୫ ହାସ କକ ଅର 

ମା ୪୫ it ଅନ ୪ ଆ: ୩୪୩୯୪୩ | | (AGG. 8/16) 

As per the style one can observe one more aspect that, the predominantly lyrical 
character of the poem is occasionally fused with subtle dramatic elements in verses 


which represents the dialogue between the lover and beloved marked by the 
bantering wit, as is found in the verse — 


ସଂ ୩ ମୟ ୩୪a ୩ ds 
ମା ଖ୍ଁ ଝ୪୪ଫ୯: ୪୪ ୪ ହସ ଶମ ଫୁ । 
um Hag Snr are Aura 911 (AGG. 8/11) 


3. The subhasita or good sayings 


These are a good number of cryptic and epigrammatic lines revealing the author's 
wisdom as well as minute observations of human life and nature in AGG. 


(i) Artem uardafadt ca J 
RIafrfedart 4୨4୪୦୯ | 
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ସା ମନୀ ଷନ ୩୩ ଷର ଅଣ ୧ଆୀ: 
oReda aR: fA yspifran | 1 (AGG. 1, 16) 


(ii) ମମ: ଏ ଏଫ ଖୀ Au 
f ଫର ଫର ମମ: ଧା ମସ ”। 
୩୩୩ ପସ aga 
aTa4a suhag WU: gare: 11 (ibid. 6, 11) 


(8) ୩୩୬ ୩୮ ୮ ୯୪୯ ହମ ଝି ୮ ସିଅମ୍ୀଙ୍ 
୮ ୩୩ ୩୪୬୨୩୭୮୮୩୩ ୪ ଡୁ । 
୪୪୩ ଧି ୪୯୪୪ A Adeje maar 
ଅନାଏ ୨୦୩୪ ୪୧ ୩୪ ୪ ସ୍ପ । । (ibid. 7/4) 


(iv) 1a) fafa fue: eat FATA lI (AGG. 1, 16) 


(1) taf Faskrat uA 
A ମା ଅସ ୩୩୩୬: । 
FrANd-HNAI-PH 
Flat ara: Fafa TM: | | (ibid. 9/12) 


4. Popularity of AGG 


It is rarely possible for an imitative work to excel its quality and popularity even 
though has not assumed the popularity of GG, still has been discussed widely, in the 
country along with the above work and attained fame in the circle of literatures 
interested in Sanskrit. 


4.1 The famous saint poet and poetician Rupa Gosvamin (A.D. 1490 - 1563) was 
so much influenced by the lines of AGG that, he included six of its verses in his 
collection padyavali.’¢ 
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Padyavali AGG Initial Words 

(Verse Nos.) (Canto with Verse Nos.) of the Verse 
48 1,7 ଆ A... 
156 1,1 ard sah Aeldas- 
161 1, 12 HAN H-auaIT- 
220 5, 14 add: TH: YT AEA 
221 6, 10 MT Hsu YUE Tour OR- 
293 1, 6 Mosmfafga FUT Avj- 


4.2 Jagannatha Misra (A.D. 1725-1775) has cited one verse from AGG (i.e., Verse 
No. 6 in Canto 3) in his poetical work Rasakalpadruma.” 


ଝିଆ ଫିମ୍ଖସୀର୍ସ କଖଅ୯ ୩୩୫M: 

Ted A:v୩ଧ୦ ୩୩୪୯ ଏଡା ହୀ ହୌ । 
HuICNTTAY Hrd Fane caf । 
ଷଙ ଶିଖର ୮4: ୧୪ ସା । 


As observed by critics on the front of literary merits this work may not be at par 
with GG in presenting the luxuriously sentimental picture of the avowed Radha Krsna 
dalliances, yet the poet is not entirely graceless in bringing out the succulent 
possibilities of the highly erotic subject. The fanciful romantic theme along with the 
poetic technique of its natural development has been depicted with considerable 
rhetorical refinement wherein the poet’s mediocre poetic powers are conspicuously 
felt by the apt connoisseur. On the other hand the verses undoubtedly posses swing, 
smoothness and melody by the pleasing employment of varied middle and 
endOrhymes through out the lyrical piece!®’. AGG is also considered as a milestone 
in development of classical odisi music which can be discussed elsewhere. 
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Kavicandra Raya Divakara Misra was born in a learned family of Bharadvajagotra. 

For the family and personality of the poet, see - 

a) V. Raghavan, Journal of the Kalinga Historical Research Society, Vol. II, No. I, 
p. 22. 
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pp. CI. CI. 

Bharatamrtamahakavyam (OSM, Ms. No. 14), Canto 2, Verse 82; 12/79, 27/52, 33/7 

39, 35/109. 


i) HO Uua da qdaRd ATH ମ୍‌ | 

i) ada aele re aa-shamared: | 
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Flora and Fauna of Orissa in 
Naisadhiya Caritam 


Prafulla Kumar Mishra 
Prologue 


Naisadhiya caritam (NC), the magnum opus of the celebrated poet Sriharsa 
happens to adopt the story of Nala and Damayanti from the Mahabharata. While 
giving sophisticated treatment of ornate poetry, the poet extends the story on a wider 
perspective of 2827 verses. Quite naturally many interesting events are recorded in 
NC. There are notices of features which imply the poet's vision of a wide horizon. 
Keeping this in mind Kedarnatha Mahapatra pioneered the poet’s Orissan origin.’ 
Those arguments may not be repeated. But the hypothesis of imaginary opponents 
(or the purvapaksins) be examined. Purvapaksins hold that there are descriptions of 
Uijjayini (XI 90-97). Kasi (XI.114) and Mathura (XI.106). But where is description of 
Puri? But there are depictions of Snanayatra of Puri (XV.89), and dasavatara of Lord 
Vishnu (XXI.55-91). The auspicious articulations of ladies’s huluhuli is famous in all 
the religious occasions and festivals of Orissa (XV.51) Description of Golden Ketaka 
flower reminds the use of golden Ketaka in golden costume of Lord Jagannatha. Again 
if at all the poet is interested for Orissa why does he not describe any river of Orissa 
but Sipra (11.89) Narmada, Ganga, Saraswati and Sona (13.25)? 


In this oscillation of proximity and remoteness it is difficult to identify Orissa as 
the poet's native place. Under this study an attempt is made to make a survey of the 
flora and fauna of the NC to relate them with Orissa. 


Interlogue 


The Survey: 


The result of a comprehensive survey can be concluded as follows: 


Out of 2827 verses about 360 verses have references to flora and about 433 verses 
refer to fauna. About 18 verses are common for both the categories and seven verses 
repeat the same items. 
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Flora mentioned 222 verses have 248 entries with 23 varieties of flower, 10 types 
of fruits, 31 types of herbs, plants, leaves. 

Fauna mentioned 151 verses have 185 entries with 21 varieties of animals, 16 kinds 
of birds and 7 types of insects. 

Twenty-three types of flowers depicted in the work have their synonyms. These 
are lilakamala, Sthala kamala, Kadamba, Kandali, Karavira, etc. Reference to lotus 
is as many as 103 times with 52 different names. Again they are reduced to 31 
synonyms. The distinction between lily and lotus is not conspicuous as in Orissa there 
are two separate names for both. Besides the depiction of Amarakosa the note of 
Sabdartha Cintamani is quite significant. 


Visasatah sitam padmam pundarikam iti smrtam 
raktam kokanadam pundarikam iti smrtam 

raktam kokanadam jneyam nilam indivaram smrtam 
dhavalam kamalam sitam madhuram kaphapittajit 


Reference to lotus in 31 types with 85 entries leave no scope for any missing 
synonym. Besides he extends the Kosa with his innovations like jalaruham, 
ambhoruham, niraruham, amburuham, ambhojam, ambujam, etc. 


Description of so many types of lilies, water-lilies, lotuses presupposes the 
intimate acquaintance of the poet with water-locked swampy region. As a result of 
which the watery landscape is adorned with floras round the year. The sight of ponds 
and flowers are cemmon in the eastern sea-coast region where ponds and swampy 
places with lilies, or lotuses are found in abundance. 


Ketaka, a well-known bush is found in each nook and corner of Orissa. The golden 
colour rather than the fragrance of Ketaka attract the poet. 


Nala’s offerings of golden Ketaka to Uttamapurusa or Purusottama-Lord Vishnu 
or Lord Jagannatha (21.41.44) is significant. This has a commonality with the head 
ornament of Lord Jagannatha in his golden costumes or Sunavesa performed on the 
chariot. 


Sriharsa refers to campaka, nagakesara, dadima, kimsuka, kunda, karavira, 
kadamba, ketaka, tila, parijata, and bandhukar, etc. which are popular in Orissa. 

Kadamba - Anthrocephalus cadamba (Rubiacea) wildly grows in Athmallick, 
Bonai, Pallalahara, while Campa - Michelia Champaka (Magnoliacea) a rare beautiful 
tree is common in Mayurbhanj, Bonai, and coastal parts of Orissa. 

Dalimba - Puriza granatum (Punicceae) is commonly cultivated in gardens. 


Tilapuspa - Sesamum indicum (Pedaliaceae) is commonly cultivated in all districts 
of Orissa. Patali-Barleria Oristat (Acanthac aea) is very common in Puri, Sambalpur 
and Kalahandi. 
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Sirisa - Albizia lebback (Mimosaceae) apparently in wild state grows along the 
streams near Nakshians, Lohamunda (Athamalik) Tikarapara forest near Mahanadi 
and at Baghmunda (Angul). 


Ten types of fruits described in NC are Karkandhu, Kumkuma, Jambu, Jambala, 
tala, vilva, vimba, Mahakala, mrsta and rasala. Except the rare kumkuma (which is 
not edible) all other are found in each nook and corner of Orissa. Vilva and tala are 
being used for description of the big bosom of Damayanti in Vyatireka form. The 
presence of Jambu fruit and the Jambu tree indicate the justification of the country 
as Jambudvipa. The sight of mango fruit (11.66) is used as the most auspicious by Nala. 
As rasala has the potency to bring rasa to one’s mouth, the sight of the fruit is intended 
for attainment of future rasa. The darkness of western quarters is fancied with 
mahakalaphala which contains black seeds but encircled with scarlet colour. 


Hingula - Hinjala - Barring tonia acutangula (lecythidaceae) usually grows on the 
banks of streams and on high lands of Athamallik, Puri, Anugul, Sambalpur. 


Badari - Zizyphus Mauritiana - indigenous in Ranchi-Lohadaga.Cumiri 
Myrtaceae. 


Kantaivarakoli indigenous in Puri, Sambalpur. 
Jambu - Syzygium grows allover Orissa. 


Jambala - (Kia local name), indigenous in deltas of Mahanadi, Balasore and 
Cuttack. 


Tala - Pandamus tectotorius (Pandanaceae) is common mostly in Orissan villages. 


Vilva - Aegle marmelos - Rutaceae is also popular and associated with Siva and 
Sakti worship. 


Mahakala - Trichosanthes bracteata (Cucuribitacea), is abundant in Anugul, 
Simghabhum and Chhatonagpur. 


Amra - Mangitera indica (Ana cardiaceae) is seen all over the state. 
Agasti - Sesbania grandiflora (Fabaceae) is a house hold tree. 


Asoka - Sarala asoca (Indica) - Caesalpiniaceae), grows in districts of Keonjhar, 
Mayurbhanja, Angul Frequent in Puri. 


Iksyu - Sauharum - Officinasum (Poaceae) is found in Balasore and eastern part 
of Orissa. 


Nimba - Azadiracta indica (Meliaceae), is indigenous to Orissa and found 
abundantly in the hills and villages of Orissa. 


Tambula - Piperbetel (piperaceae), is cultivated in ‘Panbaraj’ in many parts of 
Orissa. 


Vamsa-Bambusa vulgaris (Poeceae) is very common in Orissa Athamallika, Puri, 
Angul. Covering large area. [H.H. Haines - The Botany of Bihar and Orissa - Part 
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L, 11, III Bishen Singh Mehendral Singh, 23-A New Cannought Place Dehradun, 
1988.] 

Though the flora mentioned above are available in Orissa, they cannot be said 
to be the exclusive Orissan. Almost all of them are common all over the country. But 
one can be confident about one thing that the plants mentioned are intimately known 
to the people of Orissa. 


The birds, animals and insects included in the list below are in no way strangers 
to Orissa. Yet the nativity of some of the birds and animals are doubtful. 


Kausika - Owl, XIX, 40, XXI1/35 

Kraunca - Crane, a type of heron, X/50, XXI/76 

Keki - Peacock, peafowl XV /58, XV1/16 

Khanjana - Wagtail - 11/23, IV/4, XI/112 

Garuda - Fabulous bird - Eagle X/104 

Cakora - (Migratory) Brahminy duck 111/58, XI/75, XIX/17, 33, 34, 35 
Tamracuda - Jungle fowl, XV /10, XXI1/5 

Tittiri - Partidge XV1/87 

Pika - Koel - 1/88, 90, 104, 111/107, 1X/38, XIX/160, XX/60, XXI, 123 
Vayasa - Crow XIX/60 XX/131 

Syena - FoIcon, Hawk XIX/12 

Sikhi - Peahen - 11/33, 

Sarika - Female parrot 1/103, VI/71 

Suka - Parrot, 1/103-4 X11/25, 


Hamsi - Goose, Duck 1/118, 11/68, I11/16, X/15, 31, XI1/28, 35, 102, XIII1/40/40, 
XIV /90 


Kraunca - X1.50, XXI1.76 

Kausika - V.64, XIX.40, XXI1.35 

Keki - 11.33, XV1.30, XXI.46 

Pikaruti - 111.35, 95. 

Kalapalila - XV.58 

Khaga (sreni) 1.126, 11.1, 3, 56, XIX.29 
Garuda - X.10, XII.101, XX1.54 
Cakora - 11.75, TI1.58, X1.75, XXI1.42 
Tittirih - XV1.87 
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Tamracuda - rathanga XV.II, XXII.5 

Pika - 1.88, 104, IV.107, IX.38, XIX.60, XXI.123, 156 

Vayasa - XIX.60, XX.131 

Syena - XIX.12 

Sarika - 1.103, V1.71 

Suka - 1.103, 104 

Hamsi-1.117, 118, I1.65, 1.16, 57, XI.15, 31, XM.28, 35, 102, XI.40, XIV 


Alrz - 1.78, 86, 88, 91, 102, 11/92, X.94, 101 XI.5, XIX.29, 30, XX.28 XXI.7, 
22 Humble bee 


Kambu - I1.88, XXI.21. Conch 

Varatika - 11.88, XX.50 Cowrie=smoney cowrie 

Mina - 1.105, 111.57, XV1.87, XVI1.64, XX1.55, XXII.17, 125 fish 

Markatakita/luta/urnanabha - XI1.37 Spider 

(Karikumbha) mukta - XI.99 pearl/penloyster 

Suktimukta - XXI].24 pearloyster 

Ananta.sarpa-I.108, XI.41, 62, XII.39, XVI.120 

Aja - XV1.87 goat 

Ibha - XI.73, 85, XII1.24, 82, 85, 91, XIIL3, XV.18, XVI.6, 7, 31, 34, XX1.127, 

XXII.9, 94, 139, II1.68, XX.58 elephant mattakumbhi elephant in musth 

Karkata - XV11.120, XXH.20 crab 

Karabha - IX.43 camel 

Kamagavi - XII. 79, XIV.1 

Kumbhira - XIII.23, XIV.19 crocodile 

Kacchapa - XVII1.148, XXI.56 tortoise/ turtle 

Karikumbhamukta -X1.99 pearls inside the temples of elephants. 

Godha - XXII.20 monitor/lizard 

Turangama - 1.109, V.60, XI.127, XII.73, 99, 100, XIX.17, 18 

Dundubhaka - XXI.42 chekered /keel-back 

Vyaghra-XV1.6 tiger 

Mrga - 1 126, 1.21, V1.19, XVII-68, XVII1.19, XXII.29, 64, 66, 82, 135, 145, 
deer 

Makara - XII.20 sea monster 

Mrganabhi - XXI1.29 musk 
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Sasa - XXI.81, 82, 94, 137 hare, rabbit 
Sukara (potri) XXI.50, 96, XX1.7, 46 snake 
Simha - 11.83, XVI1.6, XXI.59, XXI1.137, 139 Lion 


Out of twenty one types of animals ananta-naga and Kamadhenu are mythological 
animals. Kasturimga (the musk deer) belongs to Himalayas. Lions and camels are 
never seen in Orissa. Horse is not a local resident of Orissa, though lion being the 
king of the forest predominates the folk tales of Orissa’s Panchatantra. Leaving them 
aside, all other animals are intimately known to the people. They are goat, elephant, 
crab, crocodile, tortoise, guana, watersnake, tiger, monkey, deer, rabbit, boar and 
snake. 

Bees, conch, cowrie, money corwide, fish spider, pear|—oyster and markatakita. 
Cowries were the erstwhile coins of Orissa. The reference of bees are about twenty. 
Here the poet does not distinguish between the honey bee and ordinary bee. 


There are eight synonyms of goose/duck in NC. But it is difficult to determine 
whether they are all locally resident, strugglers or winter visitors. 


Similarly the eight types of deer are of different origin. But all of them are found 
in Orissa’s forests. Specially krshnasaramuga is a rare variety of deer found in the 
coastal forests of Orissa. As it is previously indicated, seven types of horses are 
migrated horses. They cannot be of Orissan Origin. 


From among abundant references, more than twenty times, fifteen synonyms of 
elephants are found. It is needless to say that Kalinga was famous for elephant 
training. As a result of which elephants were exported. Out of the categorisation of 
elephants of Kalingaja testifies to this view and it seems the elephants of Orissa were 
very famous. The work Kalingaja (XI1/24) which refers to the elephants of Kalinga, 
certainly speaks of the acquaintance of Sriharsa with Orissa. There are ananyanagas 
[cupid elephants 111/68] and the tusk of Airavata is described..and the tusk of Airavata 
is described vividly showing familiarity with elephants which depicts the acquain- 
tance with elephant in a very familiar manner. 


His reference to crocodile as Kumbhira is quite interesting when this corresponds 
to Kumbhira of regional language, Oriya Sriharsa used Kumbhira twice in this 
meaning. Kumbhira means having pitchers. The variety of crocodile can be termed 
as ghadiala kumbhira which has pitcher like head (breast like head). In Orissa this 
variety is available in abundance even today. 


Epilogue: 


There are certain points of attraction for the connection of Sriharsa with Orissa. 
They are as follows: 
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(i) The nalagram, a kind of seed is famous in Orissa and the nalavana a small island 
in the Chilika lake might be known to Sriharsa. Nalapaka, a kind of cooking is 
connected popularly with king Nala. 

(ii) Naracalata or the dhanulata or the Vanavalli is very common which can again 
be related with a weighing machine (Visakathi) made of a stick and palmleaf. 

(iii) The work is full of depiction of sea. Similarly the herbs, animals and birds 
depicted all around are mostly by the side of sea-shore. The birds used to migrate 
from a long distance and remain in Chilika lake in winter. Many types of swans 
and ducks seem to be of strugglers and winter visitors. Chilika and Sara lakes 
house those birds. Nala’s golden duck carries and exchanges the message of Nala 
and Damayanti. 

(iv) Kuruvinda is a kind of barley a fragrant gram {cyperus rotundus} musta (?)/the 
plant terminalia catappa, the bud of a flower/kulmasa - a type of red paddy. 

The red paddy is prevalent in Orissa, so also the scented grass musta. 

(v) Description of the Kunel of bamboo is used for preparation of curry and pickles 
in western Orissa (Vaunsakaradi). 


(vi) The epithet Kalingaja used to speak of elephants of Orissa origin. The twenty 
epithets of elephants certify the acquaintance of the poet with different types 
of elephants. 


(vii) The importance of Ketaka flower is mentioned above. 


The above findings with other historical evidences may point Sriharsa’s Orissan 
origion. 
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Development of Sanskrit literature in Orissa 


Bhagaban Panda 


The heritage of India is Sanskrit, It is the language of the gods. All the ancient 
scriptures of vedic and puranic religion and culture of India are preserved in Sanskrit. 
It is a vital source of knowledge of all the branches of learning and serves as the most 
powerful unifying force of India through all types of diversities and adversities. It 
is one of the primary sources of ancient history and culture. Sanksirt literature divides 
itself into two great ages-vedic (Vaidika) and classical (Laukika). The historic 
War(1550 B.C.) is the dividing line between the two. 


Sanskrit literature and culture of India flourished due to the glorious achieve- 
ments of the pandits. the scholars and the scientists living in different parts of the 
country. The contribution of Orissa to enrich Sanskrit literature, the great Indian 
heritage, is no way less in comparison to other regions of India. The Sanskrit literature 
in Orissa can be divided into two main divisions viz. Vedic Sanskrit literature and 
Classical Sanskrit literature. Vedic literature is acepted as the most ancient records 
of the world. It is divided into four main distinct classes of literature according to 
their thematic nature. They are known as Samhita, Brahmana, Aranyaka and 
Upanishad. They each have distinct and vast literature and are varied in nature. They 
greatly influenced the social, political and religious life of India. 


(a) Vedic Sanskrit Literature 


It is known from the study of Orissan inscriptions that the vedic literature and 
culture were widely propagated in ancient Orissa many centuries before the dawn 
of its documented history. The Brahmis inhabiting now in Orissa belong to the various 
sakhas (branches) of the four vedas the majority belong to the Kanva Sakha of Sukla 
Yajurveda. The Kanva Samhita of Orissan recension contains 41 chapters.323 
Anuvakas and 2096 Mantras (stanzas) whereas other Indian editions contain 40 
chapters, 332 Anuvakas and 2114 Mantras. The Indian Vedic scholars were under the 
notion that Sayana has not commented upon the second half of the Kanvasamhita, 
the first half of which was published in 1906. But the Sayana commentary of the second 
half was discovered in Orissa. This has been published from Banaras in 1978 
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The Paippalada Sakha of Atharvaveda was not known to the scholars earlier than 
1875. One erroneous and incomplete script of the same collected from Karnatak by 
the Maharaja of Kashmir was published in 1901. But its complete and correct scripts 
are avilable in Orissa. The Brahmins of the Paippalada Sakha are now living in 
Balasore, Mayurbhanj and in some other districts of Orissa. Most of them are highly 
educated, cultured and wealthy. The Brahmins of this Sakha are rarely seen in other 
parts of India had perhaps migrated from Orissa in the long past. 


The Paippalada Samhita of Atharvaveda is divided into twenty kandas like Sunaka 
‘Sakha and contains 8000 mantras (stanzas) where as the published book contains 6500 
mantras. It has topics namely Santika, Paustika, Vasya, Stambhana, Mohana, Dvesana, 
Ucchatana, Marana, Akarsana and other ritualistic and philosophical subjects. but 
unfortunately this world famous vedic work has not yet been published from Orissa. 


The Paippalada Sakha has a number of Upanishadas of which seventy works have 
been discovered in Orissa. Some of them are Chulikopanishad, Anuchulikopanishad, 
Susksmopnaishad, Anupanishad, etc. All these are not published. 


About twenty Brahmana books of Kanva Sakhas of Sukla Yajurveda have been 
discovered in Orissa. They are Atigraha, Adhvara, Astharvana Stuti, Uddhari, 
Madhyama, Rajasuya, Chiti, Chitra, Graha, Haryana, Havirbhage, Hastighata, 
Mukhasambhara, Sanchikabrahmana, etc. All are handwritten palmleaf manuscripts 
and awaits publication. 


A number of other Upanishadas have also been discovered in Orissa. Some of 
them are Gayatri, Pinda, Kumarabodhini, Vasudeva, Advata, Hayagriva, Paramsahamsa, 
Prathama, Panchama, Yogasikha, Amritavidya, Tara, Ugratara, Amritanandas, 
Kalisantarana, Srutipratyaganandopanishad, etc. but none of which has been 
published. All these vedic literatures after publication will throw adequate light on 
the tradition of the vedic culture in Orissa. Moreover a systematic survey of palmleaf 
manuscripts in Orissa is necessary for collection and documentation of more works 
on the subject. The archaeological remains of the vedic sacrifices and the traditions 
of the vedic rites and rituals are still observed in Orissa. 


(b) Classical Sanskrit Literature: 


The classical Sanskrit literature of Orissa has its begining long before the Christian 
era. Concrete proof is not available except the indirect indication recorded in the 
Asokan inscriptions at Dhauli and Jaugada and in Hatigumpha inscriptions of 
Mahameghavahana Kharavela, the emperor of kalinga. Under the patronage of the 
kings begining from the region of the Mathara dynasty(314-AD) of Orissa Sanskrit 
literature and culture spread over the whole of the Orissan society. This continued 
without any break till Orissa’s subjugation to the Britishers in 1803. The classical 
literature of Orissa can be divided into various categories according to their theme 
and nature. A brief note on each category is furnished below. 
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(a) The Ramayana and the Mahabharata 


The Ramayana and the Mahabharata are two great epics of India. The Ramayana 
mentions the name of Utkala and Kalinga with the name of other regions of South 
India. The sage Valmiki has also described the coronation of Kusha, the eldest son 
of Ramachadra in Koshala or South Koshala. a part of which is now identified as 
western Orissa. The Ramayana has also recorded the names of many Vedic teachers, 
the vedic institutions and the Brahmins of various Sakhas who were living in different 
regions of ancient Orissa. The Mahabharata has also mentioned the matrimonial 
relation between the kings of Kallinga and Utkal. the then Orissa region, took part 
in the great Mahabharata war. The sacred places, the forests, the mountains of ancient 
Orissa have been glorified in these two epics. But unfortunately, they have not been 
studied properly. The Orissan recensions of those epics have also not drawn the notice 
of the scholars due to want of publication. The mountains, the rivers, the forests, the 
towns and the villages of Orissa respectfully preserve the traditions of these two epics 
even today. 


(b) Purana 


The Puranic literature of India has been divided into three gropus Viz. 
Mahapurana, Upapurana and Sthalapurana. The puranic works of Orissa come under 
the third category. The glories of Orissa have been recorded in those Mahapuranas 
and Upapuranas in compilations. But the pandits of Orissa have complied separate 
puranas to glorify religious centres like Viraja, Ekamra, Konarka, Purusottama etc. 
The topographical picture of the area along with their vivid discriptions form the 
internal evidences. It is known that the puranas of Orissa were complied between 
11th and 16th Century A.D. The important works among them are Sivapurana (c.1100 
A.D), Kapila Samhita (1278 A.D.) and‘ Purusottamamahatmya which glorify Ekamra 
Kshetra and Purusottamahatmya kshetra respectively Niladrimahodaya (1435 A.D) 
and Muktichintamani by Gajapati Purusottama Deva (1466-1497 AD) describe the 
history, religion, culture, rites and rituals of Lord Jagannatha at puri. The Ekamra 
Chandrika deals with the sancity, fairs and festivals observed at Bhubaneswar. The 
Viraja Mahatmya (1600 A.D.) sings the glory and importance of Virajakshetra. This 
is one of the most important works on the history of the Saiva and Sakta cults of Orissa. 
Besides, Prachimahatmya, Saurasamuchaya (c.1300 A.D) and Kesharakshetra Mahatmya 
(c.1700 AD) describe the glory of the sacred river Prachi, Konark and Chandesvara 
at Tangi respectively 


(c) Dharmashastra 


The Darmashatra or Smriti is a collection of family rites and rituals(Grihya), the 
Vedic sacrifices(Srauta) and judiciary and administration(Dharma) aspects in one 
work. The development of Dharmashastra has been divided into three phases viz. 
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Sutra (600 BC-100 AD), Smriti (100-700 AD) and Nibandhas and Commentaries (700- 
1800 A.D). The Dharmashastra works of Orissa come under the last phase. There were 
55 writers in Orissa who wrote about 100 works on different subjects of 
Dharmashastra. The most notable Smriti writer and their works are noted below: 


Pandit Satanada Acharya (1050 AD) was the pioneer of Orissa school of 
Dharmashastra who has been referred to in most of the later Smriti works of Orissa. 
Vajapeyi Sambhukar Mishra (1278 AD) wrote ‘Sambhukarapaddhati’ on the Srauta 
yajnas. His son Vidyakara (1375 AD) composed Nityacharapaddahati. Vajapeyi 
Narasingha Mishra wrote the ‘Nityachara Pradipa’ and Rajaguru Gadahar Mohapatra 
(1715 AD) wrote Kalasara and Acharasara. All these writers were known to Indian 
scholars. Among the others Brihaspati Suri (1250AD) writer of Kritya Kaumudi, 
Krishana Mishra of Kalanirnaya and Kaladida, Jagannatha Dasa (1497 AD) of 
Srikrishnabhaktikalpalaataphala, Gajapati Prataparudra Deva (1497-1533 AD) of 
Sarasvativilasa, Vajapeyi (1375 AD) of Sulvasutravartikatika and Kundamandapalaksana, 
Balunki Pathi (1793 AD) of Yatrabhagavata were famous smritiwriters of Orissa. The 
fairs and festivals rites and rituals, pilgrim centres, expiation of sins, sacrifices and 
Sradha ceremonies observed through the ages have been recorded in the Dharmashastras 
of Orissa. 


(d) Tantra 


Puranas and other texts have depicated Orissa as the first and foremost of the 
Tantric Pithas of India. Besides, the temples, sculptures, shrines and mathas of tantric 
cult, many tantric works of the Hindus and Buddhists have been written in Orissa 
but unfortunately most of them are not available now. Among the available Hindu 
tantras, most notable are Sarada Saradarchana Paddhati of Godavara Mishra(1497 
AD) Durgotsavachandrika of Vardhana Mahapatra (1668 AD) Tarinilulasudhatarangini 
of Ramachandra Udgata (1675 AD) Durgayajanadipika of Jagannatha Acharya (1750 
AD) and Janavalitantra of Laksesvara Ratha (18th Century). There are many other 
works and a huge number of manuscripts on folk tantra deal with Mantra, Tantra, 
Yantra and Ausadhi (medicine) to make the society happy and prosperous. 

Among the Buddhist Tantra works of Orissa the names of Vajrasadhana, 
Buddhodays and Abhisamaya Vibhanga of Luipada (669 AD), Guhyasiddhi of Padma 
Vajra (693 AD), Prajnopaya Vinischaya Siddhi of Ananga Vajra (705 AD), Jnanasiddhi 
and twenty two other tantras of Indrabhuti (717 AD), Vajrapradipa of Jalandharipada 
(900 AD), Dohakosha and seventy tantras of Krishnacharya (1000 AD), Tarkabhasa 
of Moksakara and Vasyadhikaramanjusri of Subhakara are note worthy. 


(e) Jyotisha 
It is known from the inscriptions and other literary works that the study of 
astronomy and astrology were very popular in ancient Orissa. There were more than 
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twenty scientists in Orissa out of which Satananda Acharya (1050 AD) the writer of 
‘Bhasvati’ and Samanta Chandrasekhara (1835 AD) the author of Siddhantadarpana 
became well-known to the space scientists of the world. These two deal with 
astronomy. The other important works on astrology are Adbhuta Sagara (sara) of 
Yogisvara (1425 AD), Ayurdayakaumudi of Jagannatha Narayana Deva (1650 AD), 
Utpatatargangini of Raghunatha Dasa (1675 AD) Laghusiddhanta of Chaitanya 
Rajaguru (1750 AD) Mahidhara Samhita of Mahidhara Mishra (1775 AD) The other 
works on the subject were written or compiled between 1700-1775 AD 


(f) Ayurveda 

The study and practice of medical science were very popular in ancient Orissa. 
The Samhitas of Charaka, Susruta and Vagbhatta were taught to the students by the 
eminent scientists of Orissa. The research laboratories and pharmacies were 
established in urban areas and hilly regions where the students and teachers 
undertook training and research. They composed valuable works based on their 
findings. Pandit Madhava Kar, one of the specialists of Ayurvedic medicine was a 
resident of Orissa. His work ‘Madhavakaranidana’ is famous in the medical world. 
Among the other important works, the names of Ayurvedasara Samgraha of 
Visvanatha Sena (1559 AD), Vaidyakalpalata of Raghunatha Dasa, Abhinava 
Chintamani of Chakrapani Dasa and Chikitasaaramanjari of Jagannatha Dasa are 
worth mentioning. There are hundreds of Gunigaredi manuscripts which deal with 
traditional folk medicines for curing various physical and mental diseases 


(g) Kavya literature 


The kavya traidtion started from 4th-5th century A.D.,, if not earlier. It is known 
from the inscriptions that the pandits and poets like Patanga Sivacharya, Madhvavarma, 
Jambhana, Narayana and others had adorned the royal courts of Orissan kings. The 
Sanskriti inscriptions discovered so far record the literary descriptions of the dynastic 
history, valour and achievements of the kings reigning during 400-1800 AD. 
The Kavya literature can be divided into Mahakavya, Gitakavya, Khandakavya, 
Champukavya, Dutakavya and Kathavya basing on their compositional structure. 


(I) Mahakavya 


The Mahakavya noticed so far have been composed on the episodes of the 
Ramayana, the Mahabharata and the Bhagavata. Uptill now 18 Mahakavyas are 
discovered, out of which the most important are two, namely Koshalananda 
Mahakavya in 23 cantos by Gangadhar Mishra (1615 AD) and Vasantotsava 
Mahakavya in 22 cantos by Haladhara Mishra (1623 AD). The first one is a historical 
work and the second is a work of science which deals with wood, forest, music, dance 
erotics, prosody etc. The other one namely Raghava-Yadaviya Mahakavya in 10 cantos 
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of Vasudeva Praharaja (18th c.AD) is a dvisandhankavya which at a time describes 
the story of Rama and Krishana. The other Mahakavyas are Sahirdayananda of 
Krishnanda Bhaktibhagavata of Jivadeva (1497 AD), Bharatamrita of Divakara, 
Dasagriva Vadha of Markandeya (1558 AD) and Sulochanamadhava of Brajasundara 
Pattanaik (1728 AD) Most of these and many others are still in manuscripts form. 


(II) Gitakavya 


The Gitakavya or lyrical kavya is a concomitant of dramaturgy, music and 
dancing. It is a novel poetry composed according to the science of poetics. The 
Gitagovinda by Kaviraj Jayadev (1150 AD) is the first lyrical kavya of Orissa. The 
poet and the work were closely associated with Lord Jagannatha at Puri. It was 
composed in 12 cantos in prevalent ‘yatra’ form of ancient Orissa. Following the 
footprints of the celebrated poet Jayadev and his work Gitagovinda the poet 
Kavichandra Divakara Mishra (1470 AD) composed his Abhinavagitagovinda in 10 
cantos and dedicated this to his patron Gajapati Purusottama Deva (1466-1497 AD). 
The other Gitakavyas brought to light so far are Rukminiparinaya in 6 cantos of 
Narayana Bhanja (1525 AD), Mukundavilasa in 12 canots of Jatindra Raghuttama 
Tirtha, Sivalilamitra in 10 cantos and Srikrishanalilamrita in 8 cantos of Agnichit 
Nityananda Pandita (1630 AD) Gitasitavallabha in 12 cantos of Sitikantha (1750 AD) 
and Gitamukunda in 14 cantos of Kamalalochana Khadgaraya (1775 AD) The name 
of many other works have been referred to in the science or treatise on music of Orissa. 


(III) Kandakavya 


The kandakavya are shorter poems and they deal with a portion of the topic to 
be narrated by the poet. They are divided into devotionmal poetry . love poetry and 
anthology, More than twenty Satakas under the devotional poetry have been traced 
out, of which Niladri and Niladrinatha Sataka by different poets, Narayana Sataka 
by Vidyakara Purohita, Nrisingha Sataka by Gangadhara, Haribhaktisarvasva Sataka 
by Chakrapani are worth mentioning. These works have been composed in between 
1500-1900 AD. Under the love poetry category Aryasaptasati of Govardhana Acharya 
(1156 AD), Netrasataka of Brajaunder (1728 AD)~ Kataksasataka of Vakravak 
Chakrapani (1760 AD) are notable works of Orissa. The Anyapadeshasataka of 
Bhubananandha, Vidagdhamukhamandana of Dharma Dasa (1300 AD) Rasakalpadruma 
(a work on rhetoric) of Jagannatha Mishra (1725 AD) Duruha Slokavali of Brajabandhu 
(1750 AD) and Muktamala of Pasupati (1750 AD) are anthologies 


(IV) Champukavya 


The compositions containing both prose and poetry in several chapters are called 
champukauyas. They deal with the theme of Rama, Krishana, Jagannatha and some 
historical facts. The notable works are Gangavansanucharita Champu by Vasudeva 
Ratha (1700 AD) Gundicha Champu by differnt authors and Anandadamodara 
Champu by Bhubaneswar Mishra 
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(V) Dutakavya 

The Indian poets have followed the footprints of Mahakavi Kallidasa and 
composed the dutakvyas in imitating his Meghaduta. In Orissa, Krishna Srichandan 
(1725 AD) composed his Abdaduta and Chakrapani Dasa wrote his Bhringaduta 
narrating Rama and Krishana respectively. Tarkavachaspati Madhususdha Mishra 
wrote his Hanumatsandesha taking the last lines of the verses of Meghduta. Others 
have also composed similar kavyas in the last century. 


(VI) Kathakavya 

The panchatantra is a Kathakavya well known all over the world. The author of 
this work, Vishnu Sharma(450 AD) was a great pundit of Orissa according to the 
citations of Tandivada inscriptions of Prithvi Maharaja (565 AD) The other works in 
this category are Vetalapanchavimshati, Katharnava and Simhasanadvatrimsika . The 
“ater work belongs to Sivadasa who is believed to be a poet of Orissa. 


1) Sangita 

Gita (music) Vadya (instrument) and Nritya or Natya (dance) together constitute 
Sangita. The tradition of Odisi Sangita and Odisi Nritya with the harmonised 
integration of Rasa, Bhava, Raga and Tala goes bak to the era of Bharata who was 
believed to be a celebrated sage of ancient Orissa. The remains of Khandagiri and 
Udayagiri provide clear proof of his nativity of stage craft described by Bharat in 
his Natyashastra. Beginning from the 1st century B.C. the art of music and dance was 
popularised by the monarchs of Orissa till the end of 18th Century. Besides, the 
Natyashastra of Bharat several other works have been composed on the science of 
music in Orissa. Uptill now 15 works have been noticed out of which the names of 
Gitaprakasha of Krishna Das (1565 AD), Sangitakalpalata of Haladhara Mishra (1650 
AD), Sangitarnavachandrika of Raghunatha Ratha (1650 AD), Sangitanarayana of 
Jagannatha Narayana Deva (1718 AD) Prakasha of Yadunatha Singha (18th century 
AD) are worth mentioning. There are many other works on Abhinaya, Gita, Vadya 
and Nirtya in manuscript forms waiting to see the light Abhinaya Darpana. 


(1) Rupaka 
The Sanskrit Rupaka is synonymous to Drama. It is a treasure house of valuable 
knowldege on Art, Science and culture. According to the Indian rhetoricians the 


drama is divided into 10 rupakas and 18 uparupakas based on the variation of form, 
nature, size and characters. 


Like music and dance, the art of drama was very popular in Orissa. More than 
20 rupakas and uprupakas written by Orissan dramatists have been noticed so far. 
Among the important works the most notable plays are Benisamhara in 6 acts of 
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Narayana Bhatta (7th C.AD) Anargharaghava in 7 acts of Murari Mishra (850 AD), 
Mahanataka in 9 acts Madhusudan Mishra, Parasurama Vijaya Vyayoga of Gajapati 
kapilendra Deva (1535-1466 AD) Jagannatha Vallabha or Sangitanataka in 5 acts of 
Raya Ramananda (1467 AD), Bhaktibhava of Jivadeva Acharya, Piyusalahari in one 
act of Jayadev Acharya (15th C.AD) Manimalanatika in 4 acts and Rasagosthirupaka 
in One act of Anadi Mishra (1650 AD) and Bhanjamahodya in 10 acts of Nilakantha 
Mishra (1764 AD). These works are based on epics, Philosophy, music, history and 
so on. Most of them have not yet been published. 


(j) Darshana 


It is known from the study of the inscriptions that the scholars and teachers 
proficient in the Nyaya, Vedanta, Yoga, Mimansa have popularised Indian Philosophy 
in ancient Orissa. Among the philosophers of Orissa Sridhara Svami and Baladeva 
Vidyabhusana have become world famous. Sridhara Svami(1350 AD) was a reacher 
of Advaita school. He has commented on the Bhagavata, Bhagavadgita and 
Vishnupurana. His Bhavarthadipika on Bhagavata was the first complete commantry. 
Baladeva Vbidyabhusana (1750 AD) was the founder of Gaudiya Vaishanaava 
philosophy. He has written a number of works on philosophy, poetics and literature. 
He became famous for his ‘Govindabhasya’ commentary on Brahmasutra. Other 
works namely Samkshepasarirakavartika of Vajapeyi Nrisingha Mishra, Nyayaratnavali 
of Raghunatha Dasa, Patanjala yogashas trakarika of Vachasphati Mishra and 
Vedantatatnavali of Ramachndra Harichandran are notable. 


(k) Chhanda and Alankara 


The Orissan scholars had also contributed to the development of Indian prosody 
and poetics. The Chhandomanjari of Gangadasa (1525 AD) a renowed poet of Orissa 
is known in the Sanskrit world. Pandit Chintamani Mishra (1575 AD) wrote his 
Vanmayaviveka and has disscussed aspects of prosody. Other important works are 
Chhandoviveka by Raghavananda, Vittavaliby Raghunatha Dasa and Chhandogovinda 
by Purosottama Bhatta. 


Vidyadhara, the court poet of Narasingha Deva I (1235-1264 AD) wrote Ekavali 
in 8 unmesa a famous work on poetics. The Sahityadarpana in 10 chapters by Kaviraja 
Visvanatha Mahapatra (1407-1434 AD) is a world famous work. He has been accepted 
as the brightest gem in the world of Sanskrit literature: Other important works on 
poetics of Orissa are Sahityabhusana in 10 chapters by Raghunatha Dasa (1717 AD) 
Kavikanthahara in 10 chapters by Lokanatha Tripathy(1718 AD) Kavichinthamani (in 
23 chapters) by Gopinatha Patra (1763 AD) and Sahitydarsha in 5 chapters by 
Lokanatha Mishra. 
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(1) Vyakarana and kosha 

The grammarians have composed a large number of works on grammer. Among 
the notable works Prabodhachandrika by Vaijaladeva (14th century AD) Prakritaprakasha 
of Markendaya Mishra (1559 AD), Prakritapradipa of Pradyumna Vidyabhusana, 
Suvantapradipika of Purusottama Mishra (17th century AD) Vasuprakriya by 
Vasudeva Praharaja are worth mentioning. Many other grammars written by the 
Buddhist grammarians of Orissa are still in manuscript form in Tibet. 


Purusottama Deva (850 AD) among the Oriya writers of kosha is well known to 
the Indian scholars. His works are Trikandashesa, Haravali, Ekaksarakosha and 
Namamalika, Pandit Medini Kar, the author of Medinikosha was also a scholar of 
ancient Orissa. Two other works namely Bhasarnava and Ekaksarakosha were 
composed by Chandrasekhara Mahapatra and Banamali Deva respectively. 


m) Tikagrantha 

Many commentaries written by scholars on the famous Sanskrit works prove their 
erudition in various branches of Sanskrit literature. Besides, Sridhara Svami and 
Baladeva Vidyabhusana, Vajapeyi Ramachandra Dasa (1375 AD) wrote commentaries 
on Sulvasu-travartika, Grihyasutra and Sarada Tilaka which were well known works 
of Dharmashastra and Tantra, respectively. 


The other notable commentaries are Bharatarthsamgraha Tika on Harivamsa by 
Arjuna Mishra, Balabodhini Tika on Madhavakara Nidana by Narayan Sarangi, 
Sabdaratnakara Tika by Lokanatha and Tikas on Anargharaghava. Naisadhiyacharita, 
Amarusataka and Hamsaduta by Purusotama Mishra, Tikas on the works of Kallidasa 
by Lokanatha Mishra, Sarvangasundari Tikas on Gitagovinda by Kaviraja Narayana 
Dasa and Dhananjaya, Kavyaprakasha Tika by Chandi Dasa, Kavyaprakasha Vivarana 
by Vishvanath Kaviraja Lochana Dasa and many others works, preserved in and 
outside Orissa. 


Under the head of Vastuvidya (Silpasastra) there are many other technical works 
on Mathematics, Geometry, the science of testing lands to dig out ponds, wells and 
building up temples. altars, forts etc. were practised in ancient Orissa. 


The present discussion is mostly a bibliographic attempt on Sanskrit literature of 
Orissa. A number of works are not yet published. The works not available and the 
work on various branches of Sanskrit literature written by the pandits of Orissa during 
the last 100 years have not been incorporated in the present article. Due to want of 
publications Sanskrit literature and culture of Orissa have not been properly 
acknowledged. 
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Influence of Sriharsha on the Later 
Sanskrit Works of Orissa 


Gopinath Mahapatra 


The celebrated poet, Shriharsha, the author of Naishadhiya Charitam surpasses 
all other masters of Sanskrit poetry, including the superb talent Kavikalidasa through 
his uncommon skill in displaying Padalalitya. Therefore it has been proclaimed in the 
poetic traditions of this vast and culturally rich country, India, that :- 


ଓ କା AM | 
ମିଷ୍ଷ ରଖୀ ମଧ ନମ ପସ ୩: । । 


Thus, it is undoubted and remarkable that Padalalitya is the special feature of 
Naishdhiya charitam. 


When Shriharsha flourished in the 12th century as a court poet of the Kings of 
Kanauj like Vijaya Chandra and his son Jaya Chandra,! the glory of Sanskrit poetry 
had already reached the zenith through the immortal Sanskrit kavyas of Kalidasa, 
Asvaghosa, Bharavi, Magha, Banabhatta, Dandin etc. Different tastes like Upama, 
Arthagaurava, Alankaras, Ritis, etc. having been presented through various Kavyas, 
continued to charm the audience and Sahrudayas. At this time Naisadha was the 
culminating point of the this glory. Padalalitya was perhaps the melodious taste of 
the time what Shriharsha could guess from the attitudes of the prior poets and the 
audiences of the society at large. 


Many of the critics believe him to be a native of Kashmir; but the historian Sri 
K.N. Mahapatra advocates him to be a native of Utkal while replying to the assumption 
that he was a Bengali, as published in the History of Bengal.? Sri Mahapatra tried 
to refute the arguments cited to prove Shriharsha to be of Bengali origin® and arrived 
at the conclusion that this renouned author belonged to Orissa, because the same 
evidences cited for Bengali origin could be applicable to Orissa too.* The writer of 
this article also in this light further developed some more evidences in his history 


of Sanskrit literature.’ The process of local marriage (5୩ :4RraruA XIV.), the linguistic 
analysis of the use of alliterations [through three sibilants, two nasals like VT & 7, 4 
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& < ja and ya, # & ©, the use of qf, chewing of betel (12/36), use of brass 
ornaments, citation of Nala Truna, non-vegetarian (canto 16) items during marriage 
feast, sweet cakes, thickened curd made from the milk of she buffalo, discription of 
Lord Jagannath while taking the journey to Snana Vedi (canto 15/89), etc. are some 
of the notable points to say that Shriharsha belonged to Orissa. For the sake of the 
similes as he describes the sea-scape and the sights of the sea coast,’ it can be very 
well presumed that his native place was some-where near the coastal area; and not 
the interior hilly region like Kashmir. However, the poet, if considered to have 
belonged to the eastern coast of India, seems to be partial for Utkal in describing 
the glory of the kings here in nine verses® whereas he devoted only four verses in 
narrating about the kings of Ganda. He has devoted also light stanzas again in 
describing the valour of the king of Kalinga.’ No doubt, Shriharsha was well aquainted 
with the contemporary cultural taste and political situation of Orissa. Alliteration was 
the special feature of the Sanskrit poets of this land which had its impact on this author. 


Murari Mishra*, the author of Anargha Raghava was a profound scholar and a 
creative genius of Orissa in the field of Sanskrit poetry and drama in the eighth 
century. His position in the realm of Sanskrit poetic talent was so high that it was 
said all over India, -- 


ମୁ: ଏନ ସମ୍‌ ମଧ ପସ ଏ %। 
ପବ: ଏନ ଅ୍ ଧା ପସ ଏ ଙ। । 

This famous author of Anargharaghavam displayed Yamaka and Anuprasa!® with 
high sounding words in his work which inflenced Shriharsha who flourished some 
centuries later in the same soil. The Sabdalankars of Murari’s style lacks very much 
the pleasant rhythmic exposition of Padalalitya. But this want of the taste has been 
fulfilled with elegant style in an excellent way by Shriharsha in his Naishadhiya 
Charitam. A critical look into the work could very well suggest that Shriharsha had 
not only been inspired by Murari Kavi of Orissa but was a successful follower of the 
Sanskrit poets like Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha etc. While he had shown his depth of 
knowledge in various shastras like Nyaya, Vedanta etc. through his beautiful 
Naisadha Kavya, he was also an appreciator of lucid Vaidarbhi style which he has 
expressed through a Dhvani in the verse like; - ard aR Taree: | His Padatalitya 
could be enjoyed by the following single example which would never be challenged 
by any other poet. The verse is; - 


(i) ଅସୀ ୩ud୪ମ ddl HftdP HFG: | 
gM JT Kam sndt Tem pr TI 
*Murari is Murari Kavi. But the title Mishra still awaits more research. 
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Likewise another one; - 

(ij) ନୀର ହର fAgqadl NAIM ମା । 

af marca fA ର୍ଡ । । 

As his Padalalitya excels over all his contemporary poets and the poets much 
earlier than him, his style was admired everywhere in the country with this statement, 
“Aun qe”. His rhythmic sweet syllables impressed the later poets of Orissa 
and they tried to display their talents in exhibiting alliterations, and padalalitya. 
Consequently it was found that the Sanskrit creative works produced in Orissa always 
had the charm of Sabdalankara. During the earlier century Kavisurya Bladeva Rath 
employed this style of diction not only in his Kishore Chandernanda Campu where 


where it has been flown from his creative genius that-- 
qulTTIAT aad Fp a dlaarafRuad: | 
୩ ସଏ ଧୀ ୮ ସକ RABN0TH | | etc. 


Impact of Shriharsha 


After Shriharsha, in the same century in Orissa there appeared another master 
of poetic skill called Jayadeva who wrote his immortal masterpiece Gitagovindam 
depicting the pious love between Radha and Krishna. He followed in the footprints 
of Shriharsha and decoraied his popular creation with superb style of Padalalitya not 
only in the form of slokas, but through Gitas, ie - music and dance. Had he been prior 
to Shrihasha, the popular statement continued in the society would incur a change 
like — "‘Mfar4 uecfecd” in the place of “FD year 1” This shows, though both 


these poets belonged to the 12th century, yet Jayadeva is not prior to Shriharsha. 


Jayadeva's padalalitya touched the heart of the people all over the country. In 
the evening most of the temple environments of Orissa, beginning from the temple 
of Jagannath at Puri to the common temples of the villages, the musical enchanting 
notes of Gitagovindam flooded the air with the rhythmic flow like, — 


“ଖୀ ଏRvar FHI” etc. 


Gradually the later poets of Orissa got influenced by these two poets, Shriharsha 
and Jayadeva, but they also enjoyed the works of the famous Sanskrit authors like 
Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha etc. This trend of thought continued up till the 18th century 
in the Riti school of Oriya literature where the Emperor poet Upendra Bhaja several 
times proclaimed, that his works might be taken as Nashadha; -- “ଧର ଝଷ୍ଫ ୩୩୩" | 
Upendra Bhanja also had a high regard for Jayadeva and therefore he siad; — 
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ଖୀଓଷୁ ୩୪୧ ଅଗ ୪୪ । 
UF HUTT MT THER | | 


This verse very well reminds us when Bijjaka or Vijaya, the queen and poetess 
of Karnata recorded her proud statement; — 


ah "i J ¥ v 

ଝି ଷର୍ଷ ୩୩ ସନି ଫା ଫନି । 

ଖର୍ୀସୋ ଆବ ୩୩ ଏପ ଏ୪ପ୪ଷଙ୍‌ସସ 

ଷଷୀ ମର୍ମ ସସ ୩୮୩୦୮ ୮୦୯୪୮୦୩ । । 

Shriharsha laid a tradition “Wf” in his prolific creation Naisadhiya Caritam to 
add his name to his words in the end of the Sargas. The earlier poets like Kalidasa, 
Bharavi, etc. did not mention their whereabouts in their benevolent works. However, 
the later poets in Orissa followed in the footprints of Shriharsha and spoke about 


themselves in their own works. Jayadeva mentioned in his Gitagovindam that he 
belonged to Kenduvilva. 


‘rg cq’ etc. 


This tradition continued after the 12th century in the Orissan soil and the writers 
attached importance to it along with padalalitya in their respective writings. If we 
look into the realm of Sanskrit authorship in Orissa, the following personalities like 
Vidyadhara (13th century), Krsnananda the author of Sahrdayananda (13th century), 
Jivadevacarya (16th century), the author of Bhakti Vaibhava and Bhaktibhagavata, 
Kavicandra Rayadivakara Mishra (16th century), the author of Bharatamrita 
Mahakavyam, Markandeya (16th century), the author of Dashagriva vadha 
mahakavyam Gajapati king Prataparudra Deva (16th century), the author of Saraswati 
Vilasa and Kautuka Cintamani, Nityananda Kavi (17th century), the author of 
Sivalilamruta mahakavyam, Haladhara Mishra, the author of Vasantotsava Mahakavyam, 
Brajasundara Pattanayak (18th century) the author of Sulochana Madhavam, 
Vasudeva Rath Somayaji, (18th century) the author of Gamga Vamshanu Carita 
Campu, Vasu Praharaj (18th century) the author of Raghava Yadaviya Mahakavyam 
and Jagannath Mishra, 18th century. The author of Rasakalpadruma and others are 
some of the notable names who have followed Shriharsha in mentioning their own 
names in their respective works with the successful exposition of alliterations and 
Sabdalankaras. Let us see their style one by one from their own works. 


Vidyadhara 
During the time of king Narasimha Deva Vidyadhara, wrote his famous work 
Ekavali, a solid contribution to the field of Alankara shastra. In this work the author 


* The entire story of Sahrdayananda is based on Nala carita or Naisadhiya caritam of 
Sriharsa. 
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has referred to Bilhana, Panini, poet Sriharsha, poet Harihara, Charvak, Bhartrihari, 
Bhoja, Vamana, Ruyaka, Abhinavgupta, etc.” In the first ‘Unmesha’ of his work there 
is a verse quoted below written in praise of Arjuna, a king (1211-1216 A.D.) of Malava 
who endowed immense wealth to poet Harihara, where the name of Shriharsha has 
been found mentioned in the context of similarity. The verse is; -- 

a Gromer fAvanfgat AR Fam: 

shed: Aunqovyal RET aS ଖୀ: । 

Vidyadhara in this work expressed the contemporary history of the country and 
it is found that Narasimha Deva 1st (1238-1264 A.D.), the Ganga vamshi king of Orissa 
married Sitadevi, the daughter of the king of Malava. We may notice here the influence 
of Shriharsha on him as Shriharsha himself expressed some lines about his patrons 
while depicting ‘Nalacarita’. To quote some of his relevant lines to compare 
here; -- 


The Kaviraja family: (Visvanatha) 


During the 14th and 15th centuries Visvanatha Kaviraj and his ancestors like 
Chandrasekhara and Narayana Dasha of Kaviraj Sandhivaigrahika family have 
accepted the self introducing style and attitude of Shriharsha. Shriharsha at the end 
of the cantos of Nasadhiya charitam has spoken about his parents and himself as 
follows. 


sheds rss FE: ପପ | 

ନୀ ଅ ଷ୍ଞ୍ୱ ପହଅସ ମୀ ୭ ଫୁ । 1 etc. 

Likewise at the end of Sahityadarpana, Visvanatha Kaviraj mentioned his father 
Chandrashekhar, beginning with Sri and Sa The verse runs as follows:- (Two 3 & 


two MM) 


LIE IG Rea FIC DC Lats af 

କ୍ଷ ନଙମୀଧ ୫୯୪ଙକଟ ହମ୍‌ 

ପା ଷୁଞଙ ନଙ। । 

He has also employed the style of padalalitya in his dramas and other literary 
works. One of his verses, composed by himself quoted in Sahitya Darpana can very 
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well suggest what type of calibre he passessed in employing Anuprasa along with 
Padalalitya, viz:-- 


Harp Tormey TU 

ଷ୍ୀଧଞ୍ସଞ ହୁଏତ” ହ୩ଖ୪ମ୍‌ । । 

ସୁନ ନଙ୍ଗମ୍‌ ତ ମଙ ବା ନା। । 

He had a great appreciation for Shriharsha and Jayadeva along with the prior 
master poets ike Kalidasa, Bharavi, Magha etc. The quotations like ଅବଷଙଫୀ.... 


Sg HYTAH... —-and from Gitagovindam, F410 ITTT: from Magha, vf 
aR: from FUT etc. are some of the hints for his vast study of Sanskrit 
literature. He has been influenced not only by Shriharsha alone; but by all other poets, 
whose celebrated works he had gone through. The following verses show how he 
imitated the style of Kalidasa; i.e. - 


ସସ ଅଏ ଅନାମ ଖର ସତୀ, 
ଙ ୪ Aff TIT: YR of Sakuntalam; 


or the verse of Raghuvamsham 

"ସବସ ଷୁର୨୪ଡୀ କା ଖସ ସ୩୮୪୩୩ ମା: 

his own work Raghava Vilasa; Mahakavyam. 
ଧମ କସ ଖମୀମସମଅମ ପସ ଷର ୩୩୩୪ ଏ: । 
ଖମଷୀଙତୀ ଅଧ ୫୯ ମମ ଏସ୍‌ମା ନିଷ୍ପ । । 


Kalidasa had never mentioned regarding the kings under whose patron he wrote 
his masterpieces; but Shriharsha mentioned his patrons, the kings of Kanouj through 
the verses of Naishadhiya, like, Govinda Chandra, his son king Vijaya Chandra and 
his son Jayachandra. Following this tradition Viswanatha Kaviraj mentioned about 
the last Ganga king of Orissa Bhanudeva, the husband of the queen Uma in the 


historically notable verse; qfafgafnE.... que: | | (Sahitya darpana). 


Thus, there was nodoubt that Shriharsha’s influence worked very well in the mind 
of the poets in 15th and 14th century. 


Works in Sixteenth century 


In sixteenth century Orissa became the top most religious centre for Vaisnavism 
in the vast country like Inida. Chaitanya was attracted to this region and stayed at 
Puri till his death. During fifteenth and sixteenth century a lot of Sanskrit works came 
to light by king Purusottama Deva, his son Prataparudra Deva, Jivadevacarya, 
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Kavichandra Raya Divakara Mishra, Markandiya Mishra etc. All of them had been 
found influenced by the lucid lyrical style of both Sriharsha and Jayadeva. Abhinava 
Gitagovindam an imitation of Gitagovindam of Jayadeva, was ascribed to Purusottama 
Deva, the Suryvamsigajapati King of Orissa (1466-1497 A.D.). The following verse 
stands as a proof for this as the name of this king has been mentioned as the author 
of this work, through the ornamented style of Anuprasa. 


Viz: 


ufcarart uu qu: Yar 
ର୍ଫ କୀ ୪ ଖୁଡୀ । । 1/5 


Some scholars are of opinion that the work was composed by kavichandra Raya 
Divakara Mishra and ascribed later on to king Purusottama Deva. This work ofcourse 
more followed Jayadeva than that of Shriharsha. But, as the impact of Shriharsha was 
found in Jayadeva’s Gitagovindam in padalalitya and the treatment of theme like 
Dasavatara etc., the indirect influence of Shriharsha evidently has been there in 
Abhinava Gitagovindam. 


Divakara 


Divakara Mishra was for some times a court poet of king Krishna devaraya at 
Vijaya nagram. As like Shriharsha, he in his Bharatamrta Mahakavyam recorded this 
fact as follows; — 


Sffefapwrau ଧା ଏଫ ନଞପଆ । 


But he was conferred with the title ‘Kavichandra raya’ when he was in the court 
of King Prataparudra. He also remarkably recorded this fact in his outstanding work 
Bharatamrta Mahakavyam. viz:- 


‘Tu Bf Sarg ara carfa 1’ (Canto28.) 
'ଫ୪ଫ୩ଏପ୍‌ କaurg ued Aegyaryg: | | (Canto28.) 


In this sense, to speak about himself and the king under whom the poetic 
contribution has been done; Divakara Mishra nodoubt followed the foot prints of 
Shriharsha. He also employed in his Bharatamrta Mahakavyam, the poetic charm of 
Sabdalankaras like Yamaka and Anuprasa etc. He himself has admitted that his special 
feature in this work is ‘Yamaka’. 


'ଓ କପ ଫ uMRA-¢ Ag: 11 (Cantol6) 
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The predominant Rasa in Naisadhiya Caritam is Srungara, what Shriharsa himself 
has proclaimed in the end of the first canto of his work. 
n n He 
ra cor FHourakRe anism: 11 Aw 9⁄8 ୪4 


So also, Divakara although has attached importance to.the Rasas like ‘Vira’, 
‘Adbhita’ etc., Srngara played the predominent role throughout his work, Bharatamrta 
Mahakavyam. This is strengthened when we notice the following two verses quoted 
from his two cantos. 


(i) JSrdaovyaeia aqme | Canto9. 
(ii) JgsraffAamsad Yar TTMEA | Cantol3. 


Finally, it is remarkable to say that he has collected the materials of his Kavya 
from the great epic Mahabharata as has been done by Shriharsha. 


There were three bonafied scholars of Sanskrit poetic-merits in Orissa who 
presented to us three masterpieces from the Mahabharata, the Ramayana and 
Bhagavata Purana. They were Divakara, the author of Bharatamrta, Markandeya, the 
author of Dashagriva badha and Jivadeva, the author of Bhakti Bhagavata and Bhakti 
Vaibhava. By the time of sixteenth century, all these three peots exhibited their skill 
where the influence of Shriharsha has been located in measure extent. This is the time 
when importance was attached to Sabdalankaras like Yamaka and Anuprasa, what 
the kings and the people of Orissa appreciated. That was in other words the taste 
of the contemporary society. 


King Prataparudra 


Gajapati king Prataparudra (1520 A.D.) himself employed citravandha and 
alliterations in his famous work ’Kautuka Cintamani. The following verses are 
sufficient to illustrate this: 


i. The first verse:- (Employing the word ‘Ausadha’) 
aera qaaagre s7oa 
ଝି ଧଷ ଚ୪ଖମି ଷୀସକାଷ୍ଫ୍‌ । 
ଷୋ ୨୨୮୩୦୪ ୪୩୪୪୨୮୪୫୩୫୪୪ । 

୪: ୨୮୯୦୩ ଫ୪୪ ନ ମତ: safle sf aSTn | | 
[Dipti 1/1} 

ଏସ ୯ ସଫ ୪ ଏକୋ: । 

୯ ଧଧଏ ୩୩୯ ହaMUUraE ୪୨7୯ । । 


(Kautuka Cintamani) 
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Markandeya Kavindra 


Thus, there is nodoubt that this type of tradition in employing Sabdalamkaras 
was in vogue in Orissa during this period. Since the time of Murari (8th century), 
Shriharsha and Jayadeva (both 12th century) this sort of literary taste had been 
continuing in Orissan society. When Kavindra Markandeya (1500 A.D.) of 
Birapratapapur Shasana composed his Dashagriva Vadha Mahakavyam, he was 
influenced by Shriharsha's style. He was a contemporary of king Purusottama Deva 
and as well as his son Prataparudra. After writing this magnanimous work consisting 
of twenty cantos on the story of Ramayana, he ascribed its authorship to Gajapati 
king Purusgottama Deva,” but in certain places he also spoke about himself claiming 
the authorship.” In this work he has depicted the Suryavamshi Kings, under whose 
patron he was able to finish this work, in following tradition laid by Shriharsha. 
The style of Dashagriva Vadha is simple, lucid and expressive which may very well 


be akin to ଷିଙୟ ଶିମ. 


Markandeya lived a long span of life covering more than 80 years and saw the 
reign of three important Kings of Orissa like Sri Purusottama Deva, Prataparudra 
Deva and Mukunda Deva. Sri K.N. Mohapatra has indicated that he also wrote the 
scholarly work, Prakrta Sarvasva. The verse of Markandeya, quoted by him” as 
followes is a solid example for the style of the poet that he had inherited from his 
earlier poets like Shriharsha etc. The verse is: 


me dr gorqrrTIlTGnTa- 
ମା Tama ad: | 
wacgepdafef Tye aaron 
TA NTuATTI: Yi Fara ମ୍:। । 


Dasagriva vadha of Mahakavyam reveals that the poet not only followed 
Shriharsha for his alliterations and Padalalitya,, but had a vast study of Magha, 
Bharavi and Kalidasa. He has also employed the famous Baidarbhi style of Kalidasa 
and Shriharsha and utilized various Alankaras like utpreksha, upama etc. through 
the introductions of ‘Yugmaka and Culaka’. 


Let us se some examples from his outstanding work, Dashagriva Vadha. The 
follwing verse would be sufficient to show his poetic talent on Padalalitya viz:- 


ଝ୫୩ ଅ ଷଷ୍ଠ ପପ: ଏ ମନ ସୁସମପନଙମ । 
musa Seu Aga tanmaArgnsen | (2/58) 


Being influenced by the Anuprasa of Naishadha, ‘dଧMpa=t ମା gut: quad; 
Markandeya has successfully expressed the following verse in Dashagriva Vadha:- 
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ଖୁଆ ୩ନସଖ ସାଧା ସୃତୀ ପୁଷ ୨ମgd । 
Ao Aur aca FN TTT TRA 11 (1/5) 


Another example may be cited here from Dashagriva vadha for the poet's skill 
in employing Jamaka and Anuprasa like Shriharsha and Magha Viz:—- 


Jaya FH: qu ୩୩୮ ଏଞ୍ଙ୍ୟପୁ: । 
ବମ ମଚ ସହା ସୀ ଙ୍ଖ ସୁଷଣଷଙ୍। । (1/7) 


Dasagriva vadha Mahakavyam thus stands as a sweet drink of superb quality 
which contains different flavours collected from Kalidas, Shriharsha, Bharavi and so 
on. A critical vision may very well reveal that he has directly used some words of 
Meghadiutam.! 

When the marriage of Sita and Rama was performed, the people thought that Rama 
was moon for the observers standing like the Chakora bird, where as Sita herself 
was the Chandrika in this world. Again using the Utpreksha Alankara they 
contemplated that Rama was the Kandarpa himself where as Sita was Rati to the exact 
sense. By uniting these two, the creator was successful to obtain fame.” In the language 
of Markandeya:— 


"3୪ ଝୁ ସ quae! ୩ ଖ୩eanada Af । 

ଞଞଷ ମୃ ଥେ ୩୩୮୩ ଖି ଷା୪ମଣ ହଟ୍‌ ।। (8/47) 
ଖାଁ ଅସୀ ମି ଅନାଏ ଅହ ସସ ଏ ଷୀଖ୍ୀସ୍‌ (ାଣୀଙ ଖନହଙ । 
ଷଦତଫୀ: ଷଣ ସଗ ୮୮ ଆ ମଙ ୪: । ।'' (8/48) 


This kind of expression of Markandeya deserves to be compared with that of 
Shriharsha when he says:— 


Frm vans Rar Mavi ar SR ୩d: ଇଫୀଙ: । 
ନ ସ୮୯୩ ୩୪: ୩୯୩୩୪ ଫ୨୭୩ ୨୨ । । 
(Aau-3/48) 


Kavidindima 


Sixteenth century is the climax period in the traditional history of neo-vaishnavism 
in Orissa, when the devotional spirit of the people was pointed towards the life of 
Shrikrishna. This is the time when Atibadi Jagannath Dash composed his outstanding 
Oriya Bhagavata, a unique translation of the Sanskrit Bhagavata Purana and Caitanya 
himself was overwhelmed with his talent and was pleased to confer him the title, 
‘Atibadi’ or the great. In this century Kavidindima Jivadevacarya also wrote his 
Sanskrit masterpiece, Bhakti Bhagavata Mahakavyam. He is much elder than Raya 
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Divakara, who completed his Bharatamrta Mahakavyam in 1510 A.D. where he has 
mentioned that his father Baidyeswara once defeated Kavidindima Jivadevacarya in 
poetic competition. Viz:- 

However, poet Javadeva was honoured with the title ‘Kavidindima’ by the king 
Prataparudra Deva as the poet himself has mentioned it in his work Utsahavati rupaka, 
as quoted below. 


HE FleF aN pIpSF SHfgRSH 


Here we can see, the poet has stated about himself and the king, his patron as 
was done by the earlier poet Shriharsha. In the end of Bhakti Bhagavata, he has also 


recorded his distinctions that; — ‘MRASRsH Ts sf wlatararat Aad 1f0Mdd 


HEIFTaH '’ | This Kavya, a poetic representation of Bhagavata in Kavya style consists 
of 32 cantos. His other work Bhaktivaibhava nataka, a nine act allegorieal play follows 
the style of Prabodha candrodayam of Krishna Mishra of Orissa, who flourished in 
the 11th century. But the tradition of employing Sabdalankara like Murari and 
Shriharsha was very well adopted by him, The first verse of Bhaktivaibhava is an 
example for this. Viz. 


aed yaaa PSAs 

amamnRarsucd gf Fa: | 

କ୍ଷ ନୁ: ଏସ ଷ୪GafaT FafraHa- 

ପୀ ଆଖୁ ®ଖୀଆ୩ ୪୩୪ପଙପ ଫଣ ଶସ :। 

Jivadeva was conversant not only in Sahitya, but in various arts like music, dance 


and drama alongwith different shastras like the six Indian philosopies.!® Like 
Shriharsha he has concentrated on Srungara Rasa in his Bhaktivaibhava. As Shriharsha 


has stated in Naishadhiya caritam; — “JSOEUME’ in the end of the first canto, 
Jivadeva also has recorded in Bhaktivaibhava that this work is also full of YSTTE | 
Viz:- 

କୀ ଷୀିମଝ ଖୀ 

ଷୀଷୀଙ୍ଷସ ତ ର୍‌ । 

ନନ ଙ୍କାତ ଖସ ନ 

YT TT TT HAT | | 
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Shriharsha in his Naisadhiya caritam has depicted about Lord Jagannath as a simile 
for describing about the vigorous sound gaits of king Nala. The simile refers to the 
Pahandi Vije of Lord Jagannath to the Snanavedi during the Snana yatra in the month 
of Jyestha. The verse runs in Naisadhiya caritam;- 


ପୀନଧଡଥସ ଏମ୍‌ ଧଧ og ଏମ । 
UPN: geen: Rad: y5noame୍‌ 4d: | | 
(ମିଷଷ 15/89) 

Similarly Jivadeva described the swing festival of Purusottama Jagannath in 
Bhaktivaibhava which was chacted in the temple of Lord Jagannath for the pleasure 
of innumerable devotees, like the dramas of Murari and Krshna Mishra which were 
also staged in the compound of Jagannath temple as referred to in their respective 


works. Following the unique style of Sabadalankara of Shriharsha Jivadeva wrote 
the following verse in La’ Anuprasa;— 


ଝା ୯ Jeune 

ଖୀ: K୩ମପ ମ୍ମ ୩ । 

ଖୀ Fp H- qfafad- 

aarad fqe LC ନ ଣିସ । । (Bhaktivaibhava) 


Here he has not only followed the style of Shriharsha, but has also used the word 
dead often used by the poet of Naishadhiya, as quoted below- 


ସ୍ସ ନସ ଅର୍‌ ୪୩୪ ସସ USS 
ନିଫସ୩୦ ନଷ୍ତ ଧୁଏଫ ଖାଆ ଧାମ୍‌ । । 
(Naishadha 2/80) 


Being inflenced by Naishadhiya caritam Jivadeva has stated the Mandapa (Mukti 
Mandapa) beside the temple of Jagannatha as a ‘Gem-studded’ one i.e. Mani Mandapa, 
near which the dramas were enacted. 


ଖମ୍ମ୍‌ ସଷନସଷଧ ome 

grar-Id-HHHUSTHUETNS | 

ଏଷ ଅଖ ଅଆ ମମୀ । 

aR TRNad: Ae Ferg: | (IealedMn) 

As during the period of Kharavela, the dramas were staged in Ranigumpha of 
Khandagiri-udyagiri caves, in the same tradition a lot of dramas have been enacted 
near the Mukti mandapa of Jagannath temple, where the nobles and learned persons 


of the sixteen Brahmana Shasanas used to sit as the reviewers. This description of 
Mani Mandapa of Jivadeva reminds us about the following verses of Nashadhiya 
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caritam where the system of attaching different gems (Mani) in the walls and buildings 
etc. are well mentioned. Viz: 


(1) ଅ୩୩୯ ପକଡ ଷଷୀବନକୁୟଅ୍ଂ ଏଆ । 
ମୃ୍ଷ ମା ପadlfad saarslTmTgN | 2/89 ଝu 
(ii) mada Aga UFAE IATA | 
fr Ahmet yu TU Ta gM F Kam 1 2/93 
Thus in following the style and vocabulary of Shriharsha Jivadeva has not 
forgotten to speak about the kings of Orissa in attractive verses in his master piece 


Bhakti Bhagavata. For Langula Narasimha Dev of Ganga dynasty it has remarkably 
come out from his facile pen,-- 


(i) କସ ଷଷ୍ଠୀ ସସ ପମ୍‌ । 
ସୀ ଅଧା ୩୩ ଧି: । 
ନଜ ମ-ଅ୨. ହୃ ଖୀ 
ଖୀଞ୍ଜଖ ସୁନ ୩]: । 


) ଖ୩ାସ୍ୟ ଖସ ନାମୀ । 
qd TTICAYUAT HEU UdprSd | 
aH Ted qRAarrroreslsut 
apron CANATUTS: AFIT: | | 


Poet Gangadhar and Haladhar 


In the seventeenth century poet Gangadhara Mishra and Haladhara Mishra 
followed the style of Naishdha in their respective works like Kosalananda 
Mahakavyam and Vasantotsava Mahakavyam. Gangadhara belonged to the family 
of Sambhukara and Vidyakara. Like Shrihasha, Gangadhara has spoken about himself 
and the family” in the last sarga of his Koshalananda Mahakavyam which narrates 
the history of the Chauhan ruling family of Koshala (south), i.e. Sambalpur region. 
Sambhukara and Vidyakara (14th century) flourished in the old Puri district and their 
descendant Gopinatha, the father of Gangadhara migrated to Sambalpur. The style 
of Naishadhiya Caritam Gangadhar has recorded in his work about himself and his 
father. 


ଷସ୍ସ-ଖ%ଣ ଧୁଆ ୧୫୯ ପୀ 
୩ ଧ ପପ ଅଙ୍ଗ ଅଫ । 
ପୀ ନୁସଧଫମାର୍ଷଷୀବଫ ୩୨୩୮୦୩: ଏ । । 
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He also did not forget to mention the name of the king under whose patronage 
he could complete his work. All these expressions through the poetic aesthetics of 
the use of Anuprasa reminds us of the style of Shriharsha in Naishadhiya Caritam. 
For the support of evidence the following verse is quoted below from his work. 


a at Fl FarIAT? Ta raa- 
ue Bf aude rt a catia: 11 21/60 


In this Koshalananda Mahakavya the poet has depicted successfully about each 
king of Chauhan family. This historical Kavya therefore carries immense value for 
prsenting the activities of the kings of Sambalpur like Ramasimha, Mahalinga, Vaijala, 
Vatsaraj, Bhojaraj, Biramalla, Pratapamalla, Bhopala, Vikramaditya, Vaijala (II), 
Hiradhara, Nrusimha, Balarama Deva, Hrude narayana, Balabhadra Deva, Madhukara 
and therafter Baliar Simha as quoted in the verse mentioned above.” This reminds 
us the tradtion of narrating the where abouts of the contemporary kings as found 
in Naishadhiya Caritam.* 

It is also remarkable that Gangadhara has imitated the expressive style of 
Naishadha and employed Padalalitya in his Koshalananda Kavya. he following verse 
stands as an example for this. 


ଖୁ ୫ ୩୫୯୦୩୮୩-୨୩ଓ୩ । 
¢ MR ତ 
wef daTracrgelqnan | | Koshalanand 1/1 


This verse for the use of the words like "fitamshu and marullalat" reminds us the 
following verses of Naishadha which left an impression on him. Viz:- 


(i) “Raga daft wr aq Heddard: arsed gH ।'' (ମିଷ 1/12) 
(ii) ୩ ୩୯a T ୫:୮ ଫଞଡଙ୍‌ ସଫ | । (ଝଷଫ 1/94) 
Poet Haradhar 


As like Gangadhara, Haladhara, the poet of Vasantotsava Mahakavyam also 
belonged to the family of Sambhukara (14th century). His father was Divakara Mishra 
and the mother was padmavati. When he narrates all these things in an attractive 
verse decorated with Anuprasa Alankara, it reminds us the Shriharsh’s style in the 
end of the cantos of Naishadhiya Caritam. To cite the very verse of Haladhara,-- 


aT Te afAIARaeT temad? aa fat 
ଷୀa-AauacRAGe0 ଫମଷଧଙ୍ୱ୩ୀ: “। 
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saree Gaffe asf GUT 

ଖନାଖୱ ଷଙ ସୀ ଅଆ ଅଧ ସବ ମମବ।। 

The poet Haladhara is very much fond of Anuprasa which usually attracts Orissan 
poets and audience. In following the foot prints of Shriharsha, Jayadeva, Murari etc. 
he has employed the Sabdalankara in his work. The verse quoted below found in 
both of his works like Vasantotsava and Sangita Kalpalatika exhibits very well his 
poetic skill for Sabdalankara. Viz:-—- 


ନୀ ପୁଷ ଷବ ଖୀ ଆନ ।। 1⁄1 
As a son of Orissa he has offered his prayer to lord Jagannatha where the same 


style of alliteration has been reflected so far. In order to present some of the 
benedictory veres here;-- 


TN wa wHafAT WET HIATT 

ହସା ମମ ୨୯୪ଡ:ଓ ଷ । 

gaftammyd Raa aa qosa 

ତାୀଙ୍ସମି ମତ ଧା dd $ | | (Vasuntotsava 1/2) 
The ‘Anuprasa’ may be seen in all these verses. 

3 aeR ga Ta Frade 

୩୩ areata amhatsa | 

ଆ ୩ଞଦଧସୀ ହସୀଞସସ ଆଷୀଙ୍‌ ଏପ ତ ଗୀ 

ଶଷ: ଷର ୪୩୩୨୦: ଖ୩a୩୪୪୦ ୯୪ । । (1/9) 


Poet Nityananda 


In the same seventeenth century some influence of Shriharsha and Jayadeva was 
found in the style of expression of Shiva Lilamrta written by poet Nityananda who 
mentioned about himself and the contemporary king of Nayagarah through the 
artistic style of alliteration and other Sabdalankaras. Some of the verses quoted below 
may be looked into for the purpose. 
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Vasudeva Ratha 


During eighteenth century influence of Shriharsha was noticed in the works of 
Vasudeva Ratha Somayaji, Brajasundara Pattanayak, the father of Vakravak Cakrapani 
Pattanayak, Jagannath Mishra and so on. Vasudeva Ratha Somayaji composed his 
marvellous thoughts in Gangavamshanucarita Campu depicting the car festival of 
Jagannath. He has also emplyed the skill of utilsing Anuprasa like Shriharsha and 
Jayadeva in this work to please the readers. The following verse is adequate to guess 
his unique style of expression. 


gedaan FRI pre: | 
JIGTAMTSE FFI FOTIA D- 
୪: ଝା ଖଣି ନମଖୀ କ୍ଷ ସୁଆ ୩: ।। (1/1) 


Jagannatha Mishra 


Jagannatha Mishra in his Rasakalpadruma also adopted this style of Anuprasa by 
maintaining the tradition continued by the earlier poets. His work begins with the 
benediction to Shri Ram;-- 


ସୀଷି ନvsqeUg JuMumyS ofA USFVSH | 

ଏମ ପୁଷ ପୟଙ କcde “cI teuten | 

wal afc waaay ସେ ବଷ ସ୍ପ 

ପୃ ଦଞଖୀଧଖଙ ମ୦୪ ୨୦୪୪ ପମ । । 
Poet Braja Sundara 


In this eighteenth century, the people of Orissa were attracted towards the 
Alankaras and the other poetic styles, for which the Oriya literatures were produced 
by Dhanafijaya Bhanja, Upendra Bhanija, Kavisurya Baladeva Rath etc. under this 


*agt =Present Aus 
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pattern. Upendra Bhanja admitted that his work imitates Naisadha in all aspects. ସମ 


ଝିଷଫ TaU'’ | However in this century considering the popularity of Naishadha, 
Brajasundra Pattanayak produced his Sulochana Madhava Kavya purely an imitation 
of Naishadha. He begins to write here through this verse quoted below employing 
yamaka, Anuprasa and the Vanshastha metre as utilised in Naishdhiya chritam. 

“meg felerdmrelas: ArT de Aero: | 

FAL Hat RA RP uefa ତ ମମସମମ: ।' 

He has also openly imitated the style of Shriharsha in the end of the Sargas which 
very well reminds us the following line of Naishadha. 


‘Sra are Fata Re artormtd:’' 


(Naishadha, Ending verse, canto-1]) 
Brajasundara in following this style of Shriharsha wrote in the end of the cantos 
of Sulocana Madhava-: 


a aa mudd Re aio mre: 1 

(End of First Canto) 
Shriharsha in the end of the seventh canto wrote;-- 
“୩ ୪୩ ଝafrarRda Ma୍‌ଏଏH:’’ 


Brajasundara composed the verse in the end of his seventh canto as folows, which 
stands as a clear example of the influence of Naishadha on him. Viz: 


ଅପୀଙୀ ଅହ ମୀ ସଡ ଫାଞ୍ଟୀଗ୍‌ କା: କଫ: । 
ଅମ ଆ ସୁସ୍ତ ଷ୪: ୩୮୦୩୩ ୩୩୩୫: । । 
(End of seventh canto) 
As such Naishadhiya caritam was highly appreciated in Orissa for a number of 
centuries. The appreciation also continues even now in the heart of the people who 
have a little classical background. It is always expected that further imitations may 


again come up in exhibiting the style of Shriharsha and the tradition would never 
cease here. 


N.B.: (Presidential lecture in the ‘Seminar on shriharsha’ held at Kedaranatha 
Gaveshana Pratisthan, Bhubaneswar-2) 
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Sow Na new 
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15. 
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aaraRa;-- (i) “Ter sh AuuraRaetaraT ara Hat HE... 
(¡¡)ସଞ୍ଖଝୁଅମୀଞମ ୭ ଖ୍ଧଣ ୪: ୩୫୪୪୩୩ '' etc. 
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Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. 11, Orissa Sahitya Akademi, 1960, p. XVII, ff. 
Sanskruta Sahityara Itihasa-Nalanda (self) G. Mohapasa. 
Aau-2/88 agent TRF... 
Naishadha ag +qufT qafeFl... MMT | 2/88. 
Naishadha 12/78-86. 
Naisadha 12/23-31. 


. Anargha raghavam 1/1 


Frorcqeg rene Mira: Pineal aa: 
GNA TFS Arndt ନମ । 


mama gro nye AE Fae 
gga yeshegsd: sr: ahd: | 1/1 


Description catalogue - Vol. II, 1960, pp. LXIX. 
N.B. qu Ararat au wan me- i (Aaa) 


Descriptive cat. - Vol. II, pp. CX = gseancaneradta Afad araefera hau 


ଞ୍ମ୍‌ aq qo ava 

HIPCTFRA ପ ଫୀଙ୍‌ ୩୮୪ ୪୧: ହାସ । । 

ସସ maha ae soa । 

dro qearant marae ira yarnfemd | 

sek qeuremer a Nemes 

gra sd-Ya ATH HITT Mad | | 

Descriptive Catalogue - Vol. If, 1960, pp. CXII. 

(¦) ଧମ ମମ ହମ get । —- Dasagriva 7/58. 
ନ: ପ ୩ ହମ IgA: | — Meghaduttam, 31 (Purva) 

(ii) ga qe ArararTR: | — Dasagriva 7/56. 
aTuMd gutted fama: — Uttara Megh 3 
™ ଷ୍୍ଷ ଞ୍ଚ ସଡ ନସ୍ତୃସୀ faa: 1 — Ibid 52 last verse. 

Dasagriva 8/47-48. 
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18. a Fes ama! pape SHIBRsnn | 

ଦସ୍‌ ୨୩୪୩ ନ ଙସ୍ହଧ ପ୍‌ | 

sf dia: Safstsal JIE: user quRsa i 

whiaaRud rele AAeaderaames: | 1 (fates) 
19. Hd: Mays aru: Fiqd0 A ପପ୍‌ୱସ: 

ଧମୁ୩: ୫drrdafrU qf: pif: 11 (Koshalananda) 
20. Descriptive Catalogue, Vol. 2, K.N.M. - pp. CXXXII. 
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Devotional References to Lord Jagannatha 
M.P. Dash 


Impact of Jagannatha can be seen on literatures. The traditional Mahari dance 
performed in the temple of Jagannatha is intimately connected with religion and 
literature of the people of Orissa. The great Vaishnava poet Jayadeva certainly did 
not compose his matchless lyrics in the Gitagovinda to please any earthly potentate 
but to please only Jagannatha who is considered nothing but the Krishna of the Kali 
era. Jayadeva was the poet in the temple of Lord Jagannatha. Most probably his great 
composition, Gitagovinda was rendered according to a plan for “danoisation” of the 
sublime Krishna-Passion before Jagannatha, the reincarnated Krishna. And as 
Jayadeva’s songs have become part of the daily rituals of the the Temple of Jagannatha 
the songs composed during British and pre-British period are nothing but the lovely 
offshoots in vernacular of those divine love lyrics of Jayadeva in Sanskrit. The entire 
ancient and mediaeval Oriya literature is deeply charged with devotional referances 
to Lord Jagannatha. The earlier reference is found in Jnanasiddhi by Indrabhuti. The 
author has offered his prayer to Jagannatha the manifestation of the Buddha in the 
Mangalacharana®. There was a great revival of both Sanskrit and Oriya literature in 
Orissa and for such revival Jagannatha was the main source of inspiration®. A large 
number of prayer songs composed for Jagannatha indicate the impact of the 
Jagannatha temple on Oriya literature”. The origin of the trend of devotion to Lord 
Jagannatha may be traced to the period of Ganga and Gajapati rule in Orissa who 
called themselves as the most blessed sons of the Lord Purusottama (Purusottama 
Putra) and ruled over his empire as representstives. 


The example of calling themselves as “the most blessed sons “of Lord Purusottama 
set by the “most powerful ruler” of the land naturally aroused sentimental devotion 
to Jagannatha in the hearts of his subjects. This trend of devotion of the ruler and 
the ruled inspired the poets of the age to sing the glory of Jagannatha or atleast pay 
due respect to him in their works to gain the approbation of the common people for 
whom they were written. 


Sarala Dasa, the earlier Oriya poet so far known, referred to Jagannatha in several 
places of his work, the Mahabharata which had the largest circulation in Orissa”. The 
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Vilanka Ramayana and Chandi Purana of the same poet contain prayers to Jagannatha 
in the beginning of each work. Sarala Dasa though primarily a sakta had the greatest 
respect for Jagannatha, the presiding deity of Orissa which is testified by hundreds 
of respectful references to His glory and greatness in his works. The work of Sarala 
Dasa which are still very popular in Orissa contributed a lot to the popularisation 
of devotion to Jagannatha in this land during the last five centuries. 


The Panhca Sakha or the five great saintly poets of Orissa, though preached and 
held their views about religion, all of them were unanimous about the eternity and 
omnipotence of Jagannatha and proclaimed Purusottama Kshetra as Nitya Sthala or 
eternal place. 

The great devotion of Balarama Dasa to Jagannatha has been described in his 
Jagamohana Ramayana, Vedanta Sara, Gupta, Gita Bhava Samudra, and Bata 
Avakasha. Jagannath Dasa in his oriya Bhagavata which may optly be called the ‘Bible’ 
of the Oriya people and which has still the highest circulation in Orissa has described 
Jagannatha as the omnipresent, omnipotent and omniscient God. He was the author 
of some more works on Jagannatha, of which Niladrisataka and Jagannatha Charita 
were written in Sanskrit and Daru Brahma Gita and Gundichavije were writen in 
Oriya. In his Shola Chaupadi which is perhaps the earliest Chaupadi in Oriya, he has 
referred to Jagannatha with great reverence™. Achyutananda Dasa a prolific writer 
has respectifully referred to Jagannatha in his several works of which Harivamsa was 
most important and popular®™. Similarly the other two associatees namely Yosavanta 
Dasa and Ananta Dasa have also offered prayers to Lord Jagannatha in several of 
their works®. 


In a Sanakrit Drama of the Pancha Sakha period namely Purusottama Deva 
composed by Madhavi Dasi a famous female writer, we get devotional reference to 
Lord Jagannatha too. She had expressed her deep devotion to Jagannatha in another 
famous work named Pada Kalpadruma”. Jagannatha was also depicted in important 
Kavyas and Puranas of Orissa of which mentioned may be made of Ramavibha by 
Arjuna Dasa, Kalpalata by Arjuna Dasa, Chata Ichhavati by Banamali Dasa, Parimala 
by Sisu Samkara Dasa, Rukminivibha by Kartika Dasa, Sasisena by Sisu Sankara Dasa, 
Rahasyamanjari by Devadurllabha Dasa, Premalochana and Kalavati by Vishnu Das, 
Gopichandana by Chanda Dasa, Markendeva Purana by Mahadeva Dasa, Harivamsa 
by Narayana Dasa, and many others*. A large number of Oriya devotional songs 
dedicated to Lord Jagannatha was composed through ages of which not less than 
200 important songs composed by well known writers of Orissa have been noticed 
so far™, 


Impact of Jagannatha is very much seen in the works of Dina Krushna Dasa, a 
famous poet of Orissa. A beautiful description of Sankha Kshetra (sacred place 
resembling a conch shell) or Puri, surrounded by the sea and rivers all round, having 
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extensive flower gardens and orchads within its limits, and rows of white-washed 
houses on both sides of its roads, always crowed by heavy flow of people, sanctified 
by the grand lofty white Pagoda with a big flag fluttering on its pinacle in the sanctum 
of whicn three deities are worshipped with all their glory and glamous by the Chhatisa 
Niyoga or hierarchy of priests and other servitors of 36 class, the assemblage of 
learned Pandits and expert musicians engaged in the service of the holy trio is given 
in the Jagamohana Chhanda. There are many more works of the poet wherein 
devotional references to Lord Jagannatha are beautifully depicted. 


Besides the works of Dinakrushna Dasa, devotional songs to Jagannatha are found 
in many other important literary works. Mention may be made of Lilavati by 
Raghunath Raja Harichandana, poems by the Muslim poet Salbeg, Kanchi Kaveri by 
Purusottama Dasa, Jagannath Charitamruta by Divakara Dasa, Rasavinoda by 
Dinakrushna Dasa II, Ananga Rekha, Ichhavati and Raghunath Vilasa by Raja 
Dhananjaya Bhanja, Padmavati, Sarvanga Sundari and Niladri, Mahotsava by 
Lokanath Vidyadhara, Gopibhasa by Danai Dasa, Prema Panchamruta by Bhupati 
Pandit, Koti Brahmanda Sundari and other works by Kavivara Upendra Bhanja, 
Vichitra Ramayana by Biswanath Khuntia and Hari Bhakti Ratnamala by Vipra 
Nilambara etc.* It may be said that the impact of Jagannatha on the poets and writers 
of Orissa was so great that Pandit Narahari of the 18th century would write a 
commentary on the famous Meghaduta of Kalidasa to establish his own theory that 
the Meghaduta was in reality a description of The Car festival (Ratha Yatra) of 
Jagannatha’!. 


The trend of devotional references to Jagannatha continued during British period. 
Kavisurya Baladeva Ratha who became famous for his Kishorachandrananda 
Champu, depicting the Rasalila of Sri Radha and Krishna followed his predecessors 
like Dinakrushna and Upendra Bhanja in paying due respects to Jagannatha in the 
first Chhanda of his romantic Kavya called Chandra Kala. In it he has not only referred 
to Chaturdhamurati with deep reverence but has shown his devotion to all the eight 
Shivas and eight Chandis of Puri. Three of his devotional songs namely Sarpa Janana, 
Jagannatha Janana and Mahabahu Janana became very popular in Orissa. Poet 
Jadumani Mahapatra who was reckoned as renowned classical poet of the early British 
period was the auther of two valuable Kavvas named Raghava Vilasa and Prabandha 
Purnachandra. He too tried to maintain the trend of devotion in these two works 
and in some of the songs composed by him. 

There are many unpublished works depicting the devotional references to Lord 
Jagannatha. One such unpublished work namely Nilagiri Vihara by Gopinath Sinha 
is now in the Orissa State Museum. This work contains a description of Nilagiri and 
its presiding deity Jagannatha. 
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The trend of composition of devotional songs reached its culmination in the works 
of Gaura Charana Adhikari who was perhaps the last poet of the 19th century. His 
songs were able to move the heart of the people as they were composed in a sweet 
and simple style. 

To sum up, we may say that devotional references to Lord Jagannatha started 
in the literary works of Orissa beginning with Sarala Dasa in the 15th century and 
continued throughout British period which testifies to the strong impact of Lord 
Jagannatha on the literary life of Orissa. 


Thus poets and writers of Orissa composed thejr works under the illuminating 
influence of Lord Jagannatha for more than five hundred years past and have 
enriched both the Sanskrit Oriya and literatures by their poetic and scholarly 
contributions. 

The tradition of daily worship and other rituals connected with the religious 
services had continuous cultural development. It is surprising to note that even during 
the hey day of Muslim rule in India under the Mughals, the temple of Jagannatha 
could preserve its tradition till 1803, when the British East India Company defeated 
the Maratha rulers. In the words of Sir Jadunath Sarkar ‘Many Indian religions and 
even small cults have been driven out by the political pressure from the North and 
the South to seek refuge in the sparcely inhabited but hospitable land of Orissa, tucked 
away in a corner of India hard to traverse and off the beaten track of armies. Here 
during centuries of toleration by stagnant life, they have shed their angularities and 
gradually come to assimilate to a common type finally gathering themselves under 
the Shadow of Jagannatha and thus gaining mass sympathy in this new home”. The 
unbroken cultural tradition of Jagannatha temple and curious synthesis of many 
religious beliefs connected with the worship of Jagannatha have strongly influenced 
not only the Hindu devotees but followers of other sects. Each devotee could seek 
an explanation of the Trinity according to his spiritual enlightenment and vision. As 
Supreme Divinity, Jagannatha always spoke to the devotee according to that person’s 
religious affiliation and attitude. Thus he could satisfy the followers of different 
sects. The religion conceived under the aegis of Jagannatha is so broad in its 
scope, that all can be satisfied and no sect can possibly object to it. Therefore the 
Jagannatha Temple enjoys the rare distinction of being the rallying point of all 
religious sects. 


Jt is significant to note that the followers of the Sikh religion had their connection 
with the Temple of Jagannatha atleast from the 15th century A.D. and a monstery 
named Mangu Matha was established by them. This monstery which is still now in 
existance at Puri was allotted a central site near the Emar Matha. The Rajas of Khurda 
had bestowed the rights of Chamara Seva before the deity in the temple to one Puran 
Dasa, the Mathadhari of Mangu Matha®, in the 18the Anka year of Virakeshari Deva 
which corresponds to the period from 2 September 1750 to 22 August 1751. The Raja 
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in his 41 Anka year which corresponds from 23 September 1768 to 12 September 1769 
had granted the right of performing Mayura Puchha Seva to Mahant Udasi Govinda 
Dasa of Mangu Matha®. The connection of the Sikh community with the Temple in 
the past and the name and fame of Jagannatha temple influenced Maharaja Ranjit Singh 
who wished to send the world famous diamond Koh-i-nor to the Temple of 
Jagannatha. It is known from a letter from Political Agent to the Governor General 
that Raja Ranjit Singh passed away on 27 June 1839. During the last days of his illness 
“His highness wished to have bestowed in charity many jewels and other property 
valued at fifty lakhs of rupees. Among his jewels he desired the well known Koh- 
i-nor diamond to be sent to the temple of Jagannatha. He observed that none should 
carry away with him his mortal wealth and that such a bequest would perpetuate 
his name™™, But the last wish of the Maharaja was not faithfully implemented by the 
British Government. On the contrary after the annexation of Punjab in 1849 the 
diamond passed through the hands of the East India Company to queen Victoria Since 
then it has remained the property of the British Crown. 


One distinguishing feature of the Jagannatha worship is the absence of class 
distinction so far as sharing the holy food is concerned. A Brahman receives the holy 
rice of Jagannatha even from a low caste Hindu. The social equality it emphasised 
naturally made a strong appeal to the lower orders of society. In the words of W.W. 
Hunter, “Jagannath is the God of the people. As long as his tower rises upon Puri 
sands, so long will there be in India a perpetual and visible protest of the eqality of 
man befoe God. His apostles penetrate to every hamlet of Hindustan preaching the 
sacrament of Holy food. The poor outcaste learns that there is a city on the far eastern 
shore in which high and low eat together™. The sanctity of holy food overlaps all 
berriers not only of caste, but of race and hostile faiths®. This distinguishing feature 
of Jagannatha worship has a tremendous impact on the society. Another important 
aspect which has impressed and influenced all sections of the society is the system 
of sweeping the car of Jagannatha during the Car festival by the Gajapatis of Orissa. 
Year after year Orissa’s still surviving titular Gajapati, the Raja of Puri, wields the 
symbolic golden broom stick like a scavenger, to sweep clean the road, before the 
Jagannatha’s chariot starts, proclaiming to the whole world, by that very act, that 
he was no higher than the commonest of his subjects. This ritualistic service of the 
Rajas of Puri has so popularly influenced the people that still there is a strong feeling 
among a section of the Hindus that his role of performing this Seva is indespensable. 
This is one of the reasons for which the attempt of British Government to remove 
him from the office of Superintendence could not succeed. 


Viewed from all points the Temple of Jagannatha would appear to be the nerve 
centre of cultural life in Orissa. 
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now in the Orissa State Museum, Bhubaneswar). 


. Foreign (Secret) Consultations No. 78-80 of 4 December 1839. 
. Deula Karana, Palmleaf collection of Deula Karana the ‘Temple Accountant’ now in 


the Orissa State Museum. 

H.W. Hunter, Orissa, Vol. I, London (1872), PP. 85-86. 

Hunter had seen a Puri Priest put to the test of receiving the food from a Christian 
hand, Orissa, Vol. 1. London (1872), P. 86. 
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The Legend of Jayadeva 
and His Creation 


N.N. Dash 


A nation however immensely powerful and prosperous it might be, would one 
day efface into the twilight of history, leaving only the impression of its greatness 
through its art, architecture, sculpture, music and literature. The culture of Orissa 
today has earned a distinct identity of its own for its rich depository of visual 
performing and literary arts withstanding the acid-test of time. However, this cultural 
tradition needs continuity by effectively interacting with the process of change in the 
socio-cultural set-up of successive generations. No civilisation can survive without 
constant reference to its history and past experiences. It has therefore, become 
increasingly important to know more and more about the luminaries, who have 
contributed towards the growth of their national culture, not only for preserving it, 
but also for furthering the same. Jayadeva, the great saint poet of Sanskrit literature, 
was one of the greatest sons of this soil—a luminous, ageless eternal, celebrity. 


He was the last great poet of classical Sanskrit literature, and the author of the 
grand lyrical devotional song ‘The Gitagovinda’. In the words of Hilde Bach, author 
of Indian Love Paintings, “He (Jayadeva) wrote ecstatically of the love of Radha and 
Krishna, which symbolised the love of the soul for God, personified in Krishna. The 
poem is regarded as an allegory of the soul striving to escape the allurement of the 
senses to find peace in mystical union with God. Hence arose a doctrine of passionate 
personal devotion, bhakti or faith in an incarnate deity, in the form of Krishna and 
absolute surrender of self to the divine will... He was not only a brilliant poet of 
Sanskrit literature but was also considered a reformer and a religious leader.” 
Margaret and James Stutley in A Dictionary of Hinduism wrote: “Though chiefly 
remembered as a poet, he (Jayadeva) was a great reformer, especially of the early 


”n 9 


Krishna cults...”. 


Lee Siegel commented in Sacred and Profane Dimensions of Love in Indian 
Traditions” “... The poet has juxtaposed conventional descriptions of carnal love play 
with traditional expressions of devotion and in so doing has created an ambiguous 
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relationship between the sacred and profane dimensions of love. The Gitagovinda 
is not a sacred or profane work, it is a sacred and profane work.” 


The Gitagovinda is probably the only work of its kind, commentaries of which 
exist in almost every part of the nation. It is, however, quite significant to note that 
unlike other regions of the country, the influence of the Gitagovinda on various 
streams of literature, music, dance, painting, folklore, art, sculpture etc. has been 
encompassing. Even today the enchanting melodies of the Gitagovinda are invoked 
before Lord Jagannatha in his abode. The scenes of this lyrical drama are brought 
to life by the accomplished Odissi danseuses. The colourful 17th century manuscript 
of the Gitagovinda and the depiction of the different scenes of the same in the 
traditional Patta paintings of Orissa speak about the influence of the Gitagovinda on 
the art form in Orissa. According to Prof. Thomas Donaldson, the famous art historian, 
the ragas or musical notes used in the Gitagovinda are fully utilised with greater 
dimensions by the old Oriya writers, whereas these ragas were rarely met with in 
the old Bengali literature.‘ The influence of Gitagovinda on the cultural traditions 
of Orissa is nicely summed up by Kapila Vatsyayan, who says “...There is no gainsaying 
that Orissa is the richest repository of the tradition of the Gitagovinda in the literary, 
pictorial and performing arts alike...”.5 It can therefore be said without doubt that 
the cultural climate of Orissa is a product of work to an extent that no other region 
in the country can match it. This relationship has provoked the scholars and 
researchers to delve into the life and works of Jayadeva and the cultural milieu in 
which he blossomed. The purpose of this essay is to present in a nutshell, that cultural 
environment of Orissa which gave the world the first specimen of the devotional- 
erotic magnum-opus the Gitagovinda. 


The Period of Jayadeva 


Some cantos of the Gitagovinda appear in ‘The Saduktikarnamrita’ compiled by 
Sridhara Das, the court poet of King Laxmanasena of Bengal, in the year 1205 AD 
(1127 Shakabda). There had been a description of ‘Subhasita Padavali'’ in the 
commentary of ‘Amarakosa’ written by Sarvananda in 1159 AD. As few stanzas of 
‘Gitagovinda’ have found a place in the said ‘Padavali’, it can be safely concluded 
that the Gitagovinda had been composed in the early part of the 12th century AD. 
The claim of some scholars that Jayadeva was a court poet of Laxmanasena does not 
appear to be historically true since Laxmanasena ascended throne in 1178 AD. In all 
probability Jayadeva belonged to the early 12th century AD. This also matches the 
description in the stone inscription deciphered by the eminent historian Dr. S.N. 
Rajaguru, which has been discussed elsewhere in this essay. The claim of some scholars 
that Jayadeva wasa contemporary of Umapatidhara, Sarana, Dhoyi and Govardhanacharya, 
who belonged to the Court of Laxmanasena, on the basis of the 3rd verse (Ist canto) 
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of the Gitagovinda has been found to be of no substance by scholars ranging from 
Rana Kumbha to Prof. Donaldson. 


The famous Bengali scholar Dr. S.K. Chatterjee in his work ‘Jayadeva’ has 
mentioned that Jayadeva belonged to the Court of Laxmanasena on the basis of the 
appearance of his verses in ‘Saduktikarnamrita’ compiled by Shri S.C. Banerjee. 
According to Dr. Chatterjee, all the 31 stanzas composed by Jayadeva which find a 
place in the ‘Saduktikarnamrita’ had been composed by the author of ‘Gitagovinda’ 
though Jayadeva, the author of ‘Prasannaraghava’ was also his contemporary. Out 
of the 31 stanzas he mentions, 5 stanzas have been taken from the ‘Gitagovinda’. Dr. 
Chatterjee believed Jayadeva to be a contemporary of Govardhanacharya, Sarana, 
Dhoyi, Umapatidhara, Halayudha and Keshavasen whose poems have appeared in 
‘Saduktikarnamrita’.” Barbara Stoler Miller, significantly, has rejected the authenticity 
of S.C. Bannerjee’s ‘Saduktikarnamrita’ as he had not depended on any manuscript 
prior to 17th century. She has pointed out that any 2 verses out of the 5 mentioned 
in ‘Saduktikarnamrita’ (SKM 659 = GG 6-2 & SKM 1144 = GG 11-10) were form the 
Gitagovinda-.® It is significant to note here that 1567th stanza of ‘Prashastibrajya’ of 
‘Subhasita Ratnakosa’ written by Jayadeva has appeared as the 1538th stanza of 
Saduktikarnamrita.’ Since ‘Subhasita Ratnakosa of Vidyakara had been compiled in 
the 11th century, it can be safely deduced that poems finding place in ‘Saduktikarnamrita’ 
did not belong to the poets who were contemporaries only. Had Jayadeva been a 
contemporary of Laxmanasena, only 2 stanzas of a work like the Gitagovinda would 
not have found place in a vast work like ‘Saduktikarnamrita’. 


Jayadeva’s Place 


In the absence of any detailed reference to his time and place in,the Gitagovinda, 
the historians /researchers had to depend on the historical and archaeological clues 
like remains of monuments, stone inscriptions, and contemporary literature for 
getting an idea about Jayadeva’s time and place. Though such material traces are not 
plenty, still those are sufficient to provide a fair idea about the same. 


i) Remains 


In the 3rd canto of the Gitagovinda, it is mentioned that the song was depicted 
by Jayadeva with devotion to Hari; (Jayadeva is like) the moon born from the ocean 
of Kenduvilva, indicating the importance of Kenduvilva during his period. The ancient 
city of Kenduvilva, which had a rich depository of archaeological remains, had been 
explored for the first time by the late Paramananda Acharya, Kedarnath Mahapatra 
and Dinesh Chandra Sarkar on January 16, 1956.” The remains of a number of temples 
and monuments in and around the area were reflective of a rich cultural heritage of 
the entire Prachi river valley. The subsequent archaeological explorations under the 
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stewardship of late Kedarnath Mahapatra brought the village to limelight, the 
cultural grandeur of which matched the description of the ‘Ocean of Kenduvilva’ by 
Jayadeva himself in Gitagovinda. The details have been extensively dealt with by late 
K.N. Mahapatra in his monumental work ‘Shri Jayadeva O shri Gitagovinda™" and 
subsequent scholars/historians. 


ii) Stone inscription 

The discovery of a stone inscription from the Lingaraja Temple by another great 
historian of Orissa, Dr. S.N. Rajaguru was a major breakthrough in determining 
Jayadeva’s time and place. It was inscribed in 1162 AD during the reign of 
Raghavadev. According to the inscription, ‘Sadhupradhan Jayadeva'’ of Shrikurmakhetra 
was present when Medamadevi, daughter of Kominayaka purchased a piece of land 
named Bahadakhandakhetra from Dasapur Shresthi for Krittivasa Shiva.”? Subsequent 
study of scholars of some stone inscriptions have revealed that Kominayaka was a 
very important official of the Ganga kingdom, which justifies the presence of the 
‘Sadhupradhan’ during the transaction. The late K.N. Mahapatra and Dr. S.N. 
Rajaguru and other eminent scholars have discussed in detail about the importance 
of ‘Srikurma’ as a prominent Vaishnava pilgrimage situated near the then capital of 
Kalinga ‘Kalinganagara’. The revealation of Jayadeva'’s time from this inscription 
confirms the assumptions of scholars about the same which has already been 
discussed. 


iii) Contemporary literature 


Three copies of the palm leaf manuscripts of ‘Vaishnava Lilamrita’ written by 
Vaishnava poet Madhava Patnaik had been found from different places of Orissa 
which deal with the period from 1516 AD to the death of Sri Chaitanya. It is said 
to have been written in 1535 AD and appears to have been copied in the 18th century. 
The ‘Vaishnava Lilamrita’ has been presented in the book form by Dr. Ghanashyam 
Rath and Dr. B.C. Acharya based on the said copies of the Lilamrita. All the factual 
details of the social and cultural events centring around Sri Jagannatha temple, Sri 
Chaitanyadeva and Sri Jayadeva have been elaborately chronicled there. The 
descriptions are also in chronological order. How Jayadeva of Kenduli came to 
Shrikhetra and composed ‘The Gitagovinda’ before Lord Jagannatha have been 
narrated in the book with minute details.” 


According to Madalapanji also, the Gitagovinda had been introduced to invoke 
before Lord Jagannatha during the reign of King Narasimhadeva who ruled from 
1147 AD to 1156 AD.“ 


Among the many commentaries of the Gitagovinda available across the country, 
‘Sarvangasundari Tika’ by Narayanadasa, the court poet of the 14th century Kalinga 
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King Narasimhadeva II, was one of the oldest. According to Barbara Stoler Miller, 
no Bengali manuscript earlier to 16th century could be available, whereas manuscripts 
in Oriya scripts of Narayanadasa’s ‘Sarvangasundari Tika’ were available in many 
parts of the region.” This suggests that Jayadev’s Gitagovinda was closer to the 
cultural climate of Orissa than that of any other part of the country including Bengal. 


Few scholars, however, on the basis of the ‘Virabhumi Chronicle’ of Harekrishna 
Mukhopadhyaya, ‘Jayadeva Charita’ by Vanamali Das and the Baul festival of 
Birbhum, claimed that Jayadeva belonged to village Kenduli of Birbhum district of 
Bengal. 


According to the ‘Virabhumi chronicle’ of Harekrishna Mukhopadhaya, a line 
containing the names of Govardhana, Sarana, Jayadeva, Kaviraja (Dhoyi) and 
Umapatidhara had been seen along with the name of King Laxmanasena on the lintel 
of the latter’s courtroom, by Sri Rupa and Sanatana Gosvami.'°’ As per historical 
documents like ‘Tabaquat-i-nasiri’, Laxmanasena’s palace had been destroyed by 
Bakhtiar Khilji. Sri Rupa and Sanatan Gosvami appeared after 300 years, by which 
time there would not have been any trace of the palace leave aside the lintel. Moreover, 
no mention of this appears in the works of either Sri Rupa and Sanatana Gosvami 
or others. It is, therefore, highly illogical to accept ‘Virabhumi Chronicle’ as a historical 
document. 


Similarly, the authenticity of ‘Jayadevacharita’ of Banamali Dasa as the biography 
of Jayadeva has been rejected by Dr. S.K. Chatterjee as the period of Jayadeva had 
been brought down by the poet from the 12th to his own century.” 


Regarding the Kenduli Festival of Birabhumi, the claim of some scholars that it 
is held in the birthplace of Jayadeva in his honour is factually incorrect. The Baul 
Festival of Kenduli is not a part of the Vaishnava religious movement. According to 
historian Ashutosh Bhattacharya - “...The festival of Kenduli in Bengal is not for 
Jayadeva; that is the festival of the Baul community. That has got no link with 
Jayadeva...".”® Similar Baul festivals are also held at Kalyani (Ghoshpada festival). 


Besides the scholars, historians and researchers of Orissa, many outstanding 
personalities outside the state have concluded that Jayadeva belonged to Kenduvilva 
of Orissa. Prof. Thomas Donaldson, in his ‘Kamadeva’s Pleasure Garden-Orissa’, has 
accepted the arguments of the Orissan scholars about Jayadeva’s place and time.” In 
a seminar conducted by the Orissa Sahitya Akademi on December 21, 1991 at 
Bhubaneswar, Prof. Donaldson reiterated his earlier findings that Jayadeva was born 
and brought up in Orissa, in reply to a pointed question of the writer regarding 
Jayadeva’s time and place. He confirmed that Jayadeva was neither a contemporary 
of Laxmanasena, nor belonged to his court. According to Dr. Sukumar Sen, Jayadeva 
was a native of Orissa.® It is also mentioned in the Gazetteer of India (Vol-II, Part- 
I Chapter-V) edited by Shri S.K. Saraswati and others that Jayadeva belonged to 
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Kenduvilva of Orissa.? I am not going into details of the comments of poets/ saints 
across the country belonging to different periods of time who have mentioned in no 
uncertain terms that Jayadeva was from Orissa, like Sant Priya Das, Sant Mahipati 
(Marathi), poet Krishna Das (Bengal), Chandradutta (Mithila), etc. These have been 
elaborately discussed by the scholars and historians of Orissa. 


Jayadeva and the Ascendancy of SriRadha 


The ‘Gitagovinda’ of Jayadeva was a continuity of the growing Vaishnava faith 
originating from texts such as Vishnu Purana, Harivamsha, Bhagabata Purana etc. The 
entire state is dotted with temples where Lord Vishnu is worshipped in many forms. 
The reference to ‘Madhava’ in the metal and pillar inscriptions, and discovery of a 
sizeable number of Madhava images from the Prachi valley belonging to the 11th 
and 12th centuries speak about the spread of the Madhava-cult in Orissa during that 
time. That justifies the invocation of Madhava throughout the ‘Gitagovinda.’ The 
Vaishnava Religious movement however, assumed significance when Radha was 
introduced with her full glory as the heroine of this Vaishnava devotional erotic 
pastoral, ‘Gitagovinda’. There is no mention about her in the most sacred text of the 
Vaishnavas, ‘The Bhagabata Purana’, and little mention in the earlier works like Hala’s 
‘Gathasaptasati’; Bhattanarayana's‘Venisamhara’; Abhinavagupta’s ‘Dhwanyalokalochana’ 
etc. ranging from 4th/5th century onwards. As we look back, we find this mysterious 
character slowly unveiling herself with the passage of time, then suddenly appearing 
before us with all her grandeur in the ‘Gitagovinda’. To quote Barbara Stoler Miller, 
“... Radha is one of the most obscure figures in early Indian literature. Until Jayadeva 
made her the heroine of his poem, she appeared only in stray verses scattered through 
various Puranas, anthologies of Prakrit and Sanskrit poetry, works of literary 
aesthetics, grammar, poetry, drama, and a few inscriptions. In Gitagovinda, Radha 
is neither a wife nor a worshipping rustic playmate. She is an intense, solitary, proud 
female who compliments and reflects the mood of Krishna’s passion. She is Krishna’s 
partner in a secret and exclusive love, contrasted in the poem with the circular rasa 
dance Krishna performs with the entire group of cowherds ....Her relationship with 
Krishna culminates in their union and mutual ‘victory’ (jaya) over each other...” .® It 
is, therefore relevant to trace the origin and development of the concept of Sri Radha 
in religion, history and archaeology of the state to get an idea about the climate which 
gave birth to the Vaishnava cult. 


According to Narahari Chakraborty, author of the encyclopaedia of Vaishnava 
religious history ‘Bhakti Ratnakara’ written in the 18th century, the image of Radha 
was initially found in Orissa, which had been sent to Vrindavana to be placed 
alongside the single image of Krishna, after the same was worshipped in the temple 
of Lord Jagannatha.” This is also corroborated by historians like Amarnath Ray who 
wrote, “The deities installed by the Gosvamins at Vrindavana were single images of 
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Krishna; that long after their times a chief of Orissa sent to Vrindavana the first 
Srimurty (image of Radha) which was installed by the side of one of the deities and 
the omission in case of others was made good gradually”.* During the reign of 
Aurangzeb, those images of Radhakrishna were shifted to Jaipur for reasons of safety. 
When the Radhakrishna icons were worshipped there, the Vaishnava scholars of South 
India questioned the sanctity of worshipping Radha with Krishna. It was the great 
Vaishnava philosopher/saint from Orissa Pandit Baladeva Vidyabhusan who, 
propounding the theory of ‘Achintya Vedaveda’ convinced that Srikrishna was the 
Supreme Soul (Param Bramha) while Radha was a manifestation of his Blissful Energy 
(hladini Shakti). According to Padmashree Paramananda Acharya, who has dealt with 
this extensively in his ‘Archaeology of Orissa and Other Essays’, the images were 
worshipped during the reign of King Sawai Jaisingh of Jaipur who ruled from 1698 
AD to 1743 AD. Baladeva Vidyabhusana, therefore belonged to the eighteenth 
century.™® Much before this, however, it was Acharya Nimbarka, who is believed to 
have been a contemporary of Jayadeva, who had propounded the Radhakrishna cult, 
describing God as Gopalakrishna accompanied by Radha and Gopis and engaged in 
play with them. During the reign of the Ganga dynasty, the cultural exchange between 
Orissa and South India was at its height. The great Vaishnava saints of South namely 
Shri Vishnu Svami, Acharya Nimbarka, Shri Madhavacharya and Shri Ramanujacharya, 
according to Late K.N. Mohapatra, were congregating at Puri frequently for 
furthering the Vaishnava religious movement. It, therefore, appears that Jayadeva’s 
work and the Vaishnava religious movement were complementary to each other in 
bringing about the ascendancy of ‘Sri Radha’ in the cultural milieu of the then Orissa. 
To quote Shri Gopikamohan Bhattacharya, the Bengali scholar on Vaishnavism, The 
Radha legend has been elaborately worked out by Jayadeva, the Nimbarka sect has 
also done its bit to promote it.”” According to Prof. Donaldson, “With Jayadeva we 
have the introduction of the Radha cult in the literature of Orissa. The immediate 
popularity of the Gitagovinda is evident by its recitation in the temple of Jagannatha 
during the reign of Narasimha II (AD 1278-1300), approximately one hundred years 
after its creation, though it is not until the 16th century with the advent of Shri 
Chaitanya, that the cult of Radha, or consort service, became widespread throughout 
Orissa.” 


In this context, I invite the attention of the scholars to the recent discovery of 
a figurine sharing a decorated platform with Lord Krishna under a tree laden with 
oval flowers during the de-plastering of the facades of the Jagannatha temple. An 
ornamental arch around the couple suggests divinity of this figurine. If the contention 
of the archaeologists that the lady was none but Radha is true, it would, perhaps be 
one of the oldest images of Radha ever found. Can we induce from this that the 
worship of Radha and Krishna around which an entire Vaishnava cult revolves was 
a gift from Orissa to the cultural mainstream? 
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It indeed becomes a delicate and tricky affair to delve into the literary and cultural 
history of a nation where so many art forms have so profusely flowered. As also the 
onus of bringing in change with continuity; so that the practice of art and culture 
becomes a more relevant and a more meaningful exercise. 


It does make one feel sad to find that much of the literary and cultural movements 
of this state have not been coded. This region has remained in the darkness for long, 
despite her having given birth to a galaxy of luminaries. 


One of Orissa’s historians and scholars, the late K.N. Mohapatra gave her the first 
comprehensive work on saint-poet Jayadeva. He had the uniqueness of being both 
a historian and a scholar in Sanskrit, a faculty which enabled him to decipher the 
archives with ease and relate it to other historical documents. But surprisingly there 
hasn't been any translation of his work either into English or any other Indian 
language. Thus numerous cultural treasures of this state would take a painfully long 
time to be explored. It is echoed in the lament of the outstanding researcher Charles 
Fabri who writes, “I have yet to come across any book or even an article that has 
ever been attempted to deal in a consecutive, chronological manner with the art- 
history of the state...”.” 


What we need today is an ordered, in-depth study of our cultural past. A study 
guided by a scientific temper than by any emotional bias. Any authentic output would 
benefit learning immensely. 


It is only the proverbial tip of the iceberg that we have discovered. Similar 
revelations are sure to -ome in other forms of art. The eminent historian Sri K.C. 
Panigrahi had talked about the 17th century colourful palm-leaf manuscript of 
Gitagovinda preserved in the museum. According to him, such a manuscript coupled 
with the historical details of Jayadeva’s life and times could attract a worldwide 
audience.* Jayadeva, whose impact on the cultural milieu was so profound, was also 
a product of that same culture. Let it be our honest effort to explore the priceless 
heritage of Orissan culture and celebrate the continuity of that glorious tradition. 
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Computer Compatibility of Sanskrit Language 
in Modern Age 


Gayatri Rath 


Language is a medium of communication. Our thoughts are represented by speech 
in the form of sounds. Sounds are represented by scripts. Each language has certain 
system of sounds to express thoughts. Computer does not understand. It cannot 
appreciate natural languages. Computers are capable of understanding only some pre- 
set commands. Thus a computer language is often an artificially developed or 
programmed set of rules. Scientists from different parts of the world have developed 
about half a dozen of computer language like basic, Cobol, ‘pascal’ All these have of 
course some deficiencies. Still experiments are being conducted. 


This paper was read and discussed in the Allorisso Sanskrit teachers conference 
held at Vanivihar, Utkal University, Bhubaneswar on 6th 7th March 1999 to develop 
a more perfect computer language in the light of various linguistic principles. 


India being a multilingual country, most of our problems are based on language. 
Computer compatibility of languages has been a hotly debated topic of the last two 
decades of the twentieth century. Languages are computerised on the basis of various 
Linguistic theories because knowledge speaks in so many languages of the world and 
it grows only by assimilation, Fast progress in this direction is unvariably connected 
with translation. Today the world’s translation requirement is on a high scale no doubt 
the computer id playing a major role in this domain of exchanging knowledge. Efforts 
are also on to minimise language barriers. Yet the computer scientists has not been 
able to formalise Their thoughts completely 


Sanskrit is highly developed language perhaps the best language for computer 
application. Those who wrote of Sanskrit as a dead language-must sit up take not 
that he devabhasa (language of goods) is on its way having its own website. Various 
opinion has been discussed to adapt Sanskrit to the modern world build a Sanskrit 
computer. It is believed that computers can give the language a fresh base of file. The 
complexities of Sanskrit Grammar have confounded students made the language butt 
of jokes. It is neither useful for fashionable to read Sanskrit anywhere. Akashvani 
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and Doordarshan pay a token homage to it by presenting brief. Sanskrit neweasts 
but few viewers or listeners care to follow them unfortunately most of people are 
unavarc. That reading Sanskrit can be fun apart from being instructive, and that the 
ancient Sanskrit text contained much by way of humousi and entertainment. It is 
believed that Sanskrit does not contain any strongly. abusive epithal. being the 
language of the goods who could not stop to uttering had words. However, some 
of our ancient scholars chose to use rather severe language occasionally. In the days 
before the invention of paper, texts were written on palm leaves had to be preserved 
carefully because making out copies was a painstaking task.-At the end of one such 
texts was found this couplet: 


Yatnena lizhitan idam yaschorayati Putaka Sukara tasuya mata pita tasya ca 
gardabha that means this book has been written with great care only one bred of 
a row and donkey, with will steal it A fearsome curse indeed, thought steady of 
tent was not unknown in the older times. The rules of Sanskrit grammar and syntax 
of properly analysed usefully retilised, can go a long way in providing a valuable 
foot for developing a better computer language. In order to important the Artificial 
intelligence for the basic problems associated with the levels of language in computer 
machine systems, the focus its on Panini’s Astadhyayi a specimen of the description 
grammar of 5th century B.C. It is referred to as a monument of human intelligence. 
He analyses every practical aspect of the Sanskrit language such as phenetics, words, 
Syntax, Semantics, deviation in speech etc. The concept of KarakarVibhakti form the 
base to build up we welformed grammatical statements provide technique useful 
for knowledge representation in computers. Other mechanisms used by panini to 
‘describe the Sanskrit language are discussed rcomputer with innterparts in Artificial 
intelligence in various computer software project to nesw core is suggested for 
internal representation of Sanskrit characters based on speech elements rather than 
the written or prounted gilh This code is named as siksa code. This code is very useful 
for 


1) making & breaking Sanshi- I both internal for dealing with morphs eternal for 
dealing with consecutive word 

11) creating detecting morphs 

111) generation of Sanskrit speech by a computer 


IV) detecty Sanskrit speech by a computer Computer software is developed for 
performing such functions . 


Movernisation how already made some stride abroad. A lexicon project for 
ligitaliring Sanskrit dictionaries has been taken up in colegne, Germany Texas, U.S.A 
A consise coding system for Sanskrit has reportedly been devised details of which 
are yet unknown. Such systems would be really useful if they help students to learn 
Sanskrit grammar without tears. As for promnciation, osternsibly the source of fun 
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for Sanskrit-baiters, There should be no complaint if they can use names like 
Ngorongooro Mbebe freely in Africa, the frequency of ‘NG’ in Sanskrit should not 
be an impediment it is to be hoped that the computer would salvage Sanskrit grom 
the state of being forgetten render it jalavat taralm (plain as water) for the layman 


Three decades after trying to make natural languages compatible to computer 
programming Scientists have began to realise that they were beaten to it 2.600 years 
ago though much removed in time space and entire a 5th century B.C. Sanskrit 
grammarian seems to have provided all the answers to today’s computer problems 


The granmarian -panini- is now being called the first software man, without the 
hardware and the focus is on the roughly 4,000 rules of Sanskrit grammar that the 
evolved. Rules are so scientific and logical in manner that they closely resemble 
structures used by computer scientists throughout the world. Sadhy, the link between 
artificial intelligence and Panini’s grammar was discovered in far away American, by 
a NASA scientists, over the years, had been bogged down by ambiguities in natural 
language and efforts in to computer processing were proving too difficult-until Mr. 
Briggs discovered Sanskrit. Since then, millions of dollars have been pumped into 
research with many western countries doing extensive work on the subject 


How does Panini’s grammar work? Grammar is basically an abstraction of the 
language As a rule, grammar is usually written after a language has developed. 
Sanskrit has other forms of grammar but panini’s is the only one. which with only 
4.000 rules successfully covers almost the entire range And each word under the panini 
grammar can be traced back to its root Quite akin in formr essence to computer 
language like say COBOL or FORTAN 


In a natural language like for instance English-ambiguity is inherent in a large 
number of ntteroness. A crude example would be the word “bann” as in a river bank 
or a commercial bank. Another hindrace is syntax. In some sentences Syntax is, for 
all intents and purposes, independent of meaning. So computer Scientists would like 
to eliminate such considerations. Yet, in other sentences, the syntax contributes to 
the meaning and here one wishes to extract it. Scientists say the degree to which a 
language sounds ambiguous and cumbersome is the degree to which that language 
is ‘natural’ and deviates from precise or “artificial” 


But Panini has mad Sanskrit Precise, Concise complete. It is like as set of condensed 
covers for the entire language with some rules attached. It is a terse. very condesed 
form of Sanskrit. which paradoxically at times becomes so abtruse that acommentry 
is necessary to clarify it. But the beauty of it is that it can formulate logical relations 
in the language with scientific precision. Scientists point out that panini can be 
conceived like a computer that generates correct words Sentences with the basic 
a Uses the Panini rules and flashes the correct words or sentences in a logical 
order 
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But scientists have gone a step forward, they are trying to develop computer 
friendly grammar like Panini, for other languages. All languages have universal rules 
like all of them have nouns, pronouns verbs, adjectives etc., Efforts is on to work 
out a panini model for many languages. Since Sanskrit is said to be the mother of 
many modern Indian languages, Scientists are trying to develop a mathematical and 
computational grammer for them. These are “Catching Ideas” in artificial intelligence 
today, with pioneering work being done in India, US and Germany 


Interestingly, many scientists are tempted to speculate why and how panini 
developed his rules in so concise ande precise a manner without a computer. By this 
advantage of the use of computer. By this advantage of the use of computer tools 
of research many works will be done in Sanskrit as well as in allied indological 
disciplines. 
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Three decades after trying to make natural languages compatible to computer 
programming Scientists have began to realise that they were beaten to it 2.600 years 
ago though much removed in time space and entire a 5th century B.C. Sanskrit 
grammarian seems to have provided all the answers to today’s computer problems 


The granmarian -panini- is now being called the first software man, without the 
hardware and the focus is on the roughly 4,000 rules of Sanskrit grammar that the 
evolved. Rules are so scientific and logical in manner that they closely resemble 
structures used by computer scientists throughout the world. Sadhy, the link between 
artificial intelligence and Panini’s grammar was discovered in far away American, by 
a NASA scientists, over the years, had been bogged down by ambiguities in natural 
language and efforts in to computer processing were proving too difficult-until Mr. 
Briggs discovered Sanskrit. Since then, millions of dollars have been pumped into 
research with many western countries doing extensive work on the subject 


How does Panini’s grammar work? Grammar is basically an abstraction of the 
language As a rule, grammar is usually written after a language has developed. 
Sanskrit has other forms of grammar but panini’s is the only one. which with only 
4.000 rules successfully covers almost the entire range And each word under the panini 
grammar can be traced back to its root Quite akin in formr essence to computer 
language like say COBOL or FORTAN 


In a natural language like for instance English-ambiguity is inherent in a large 
number of ntteroness. A crude example would be the word “bann” as in a river bank 
or a commercial bank. Another hindrace is syntax. In some sentences Syntax is, for 
all intents and purposes, independent of meaning. So computer Scientists would like 
to eliminate such considerations. Yet, in other sentences, the syntax contributes to 
the meaning and here one wishes to extract it. Scientists say the degree to which a 
language sounds ambiguous and cumbersome is the degree to which that language 
is ‘natural’ and deviates from precise or “artificial” 


But Panini has mad Sanskrit Precise, Concise complete. It is like as set of condensed 
covers for the entire language with some rules attached. It is a terse. very condesed 
form of Sanskrit. which paradoxically at times becomes so abtruse that acommentry 
is necessary to clarify it. But the beauty of it is that it can formulate logical relations 
in the language with scientific precision. Scientists point out that panini can be 
conceived like a computer that generates correct words Sentences with the basic 


HN Uses the Panini rules and flashes the correct words or sentences in a logical 
order 
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But scientists have gone a step forward, they are trying to develop computer 
friendly grammar like Panini, for other languages. All languages have universal rules 
like all of them have nouns, pronouns verbs, adjectives etc., Efforts is on to work 
out a panini model for many languages. Since Sanskrit is said to be the mother of 
many modern Indian languages, Scientists are trying to develop a mathematical and 
computational grammer for them. These are “Catching Ideas” in artificial intelligence 
today, with pioneering work being done in India, US and Germany 


Interestingly, many scientists are tempted to speculate why and how panini 
developed his rules in so concise ande precise a manner without a computer. By this 
advantage of the use of computer. By this advantage of the use of computer tools 
of research many works will be done in Sanskrit as well as in allied indologica! 
disciplines. 
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Philosophical Works of Orissa 


Subash Chandra Dash 


0.0 The study of the Orissan authors and their rich contribution to Indian 
philosophy is noteworthy. It is really a vast task to map these authors in the field 
of their respective subjects of Indian philosophy. A brief survey is made here for 
researchers and students interested in this direction. 


1.1 Orissa is known for its rich cultural heritage. Starting from the kings beginning 
from the reign of the Mathara dynasty to the end of the Gajapati dynasty (314-1568 
A.D) of Orissa the study of the Vedas and the performance of the Vedic rituals were 
done. The kings patronised various poets, scholars and they took part in the royal 
activities more vigorously. Hence due to the royal patronage, the scholars and pandits 
reached a high stage of their literary writing. Here, the philosophical works are taken 
up and a brief study is prepared covering philosophers from the 12th century A.D. 
to the 20th century A.D. 


2.1 Udayanacarya (12th century A.D) 


Udayanacarya, the younger brother of Govardhanacarya belonged to Orissa and 
was connected with the ruling Ganga family of this state. His inscriptions seen in the 
temple of Sovanesvara in the village Niali on the bank of river Praci in the Puri district 
and another in the Meghesvara temple (now in the wall of Ananta Vasudeva temple) 
of Bhubaneswar clearly proves his identity as a poet of great repute.’ He wrote many 
great works like Nyaya-kusumanjali. a nyaya text, Tatparya-parisuddhi, a commen- 
tary on the Nyaya-varttika-tatparyatika Kiranavali, Atmatattvaviveka, Laksanavall, 
etc Both the brothers were at the time of the reign of Aniyanigabhima Deva II (1190- 
1198 A.D). Hence, Udayana’s date is fixed in the last quarter of the 12th century A.D. 


2.2 Sriharsa (12th century A.D) 


There are different opinions regarding the nativity of Sriharga. But one opinion 
is that he belonged to Orissa.* He was born in Orissa during the reign of the Nala 
dynasty and was patronised by them. He refers to Purusottama ksetra and the festival 
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Snanapirnima which falls on jyestha purnima in his text of Naigadhiya Caritam (15.89). 
His direct link with the Jagannatha ksetra and the details thereon clearly shows 
his strong acquaintance with the Orissan culture. His writings are-(1) Naisadhiya 
Caritam, (ii) Khandana Khandakhadyam, a text on Advaita Vedanta, (iii) Chinda 
Prasasti (iv) Gaudor Visakulaprasasti, (v) Isvarabhisandhi, a philosophical work, (vi) 
Navasahasanka Carita, (vii) Sivasakti siddhi, (viii) Sthairyavicaranaprakarana- 
refutation of the Buddhist theory of Ksanabhangavada and (ix) Vijaya Prasasti. 


2.3 Sridhara Svami (1300 A.D.) 


Sridhara Svami is one of the famous commentators on Vaisnava philosophy in 
Orissa. He composed a commentary called Bhavartha Dipika on Srimad Bhagavata, 
a commentary on Srimad Bhagavad Gita named Subodhini and Atmaprakasa on 
Visnu Purana and Dharmasastra Samuccaya. Sridhara was an Advaitin who is known 
from the chronicle of the Govardhan Matha of Puri. In the succession list of 
Sankaracaryas of Govardhan Matha, Padmapada was the first and Sridhara was the 
tenth. Hence, it is accepted that he wrote all his philosophical works in Orissa and 
his birth place is Maraigaon near Remuna in Balasore district and lived during 1300- 
1400 A.D. He was a devotee od Lord Nrsimha and Krsna. 


Sridhara as an Advaitin followed Jiiana but did not accept it alone for the 
attainment of the supreme. He further accepted Bhakti along with Jriana for the 
purpose. As the Brahmasutra Bhasya of Sankara interprets Brahman as Nirguna and 
Nirvisesa, Sridhara accepted Brahman as Saguna Isvara. The former is from the 
standpoint of paramarthika relating to the highest truth, whereas Sridhara’s 
interpretation of Brahman is form vyavaharika ‘practical or empirical’ ground. 
Sridhara established the Advaita view point and accepted that through avidya and 
maya, the jivas are not separated but parts of Brahman and are said to be vivarta. 
He in his texts quotes many a times and duly acknowledges the views of Sankara. 
In due course of time Sridhara has been a source for post-vaisnavite thinkers of eastern 
states. In Orissa his tika on Bhagavata and Gita have been accepted as most authentic 
and became very popular. This also influenced the Oriya writers on Vaisnavism viz 
— Jagannatha Dasa’s Oriya Bhagavata, Anakara Samhita. Stinya Samhita etc. The 
Orissan paricasakhas namely — Jagannatha Dasa, Balarama Dasa, Achyutananda 
Dasa, Yashovanta Dasa and Sisu Ananta Dasa were very much influenced by the 
writings of Sridhara Svami. 


2.4 Gopinatha Mishra (14th century A.D.) 
He belonged to the famous Vajapeyi family and his time is fixed in the 14th century 


A.D. He has to his credit two texts, namely, (i) Dravya-Bhasya -Bhavah’ and (ii) Atma 
Svarupanusandhanam. The first one is a commentary on Prasastapada Bhasya and 
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the second one discusses the basic tenets of Advaita Vedanta. His native place is 
Dandamukundapura of Puri district.“ 


2.5 Nrsimha Mishra (1435-1466 A.D.) 


Nrsimha Mishra was a court pandit appointed by the Gajapati king Kapilesvara 
Deva during 1435-1466 A.D. and son of Jalesvara Mishra of Vajapeyi family. He was 
well-versed in all sastras and specialist in Mimamsa, Vedanta and Yoga. He composed 
a Varttika on Sanksepa Saririka of Sankaracarya which is quoted by his grandson 
Godavara Mishra in his Yogacintamani. He went to Kasi and stayed there and 
practised Yoga and attained different siddhis. There he composed a text called Kasi 


Mimamsa. 
2.6 Balabhadra Mishra (1466-1497 A.D.) 


Balabhadra Mishra was the son of Gangadhara Mishra of the famous Vajapeyi 
family and a rajaguru in the court of Gajapati Purusottama Deva (1466-1497 A.D.) and 
Prataparudra Deva. He was well-versed in various branches of learning and 
performed sacrifices. He was well-acquainted with the Mimamsa Sastra and 
specifically in the Bhattatantra. He wrote-(i) Advaita Cintamani,(ii) Balabhadra 
Samgraha (iii) Saririkasara Purusottama Stuti and Pratapa Martanda. He was quoted 
by his successors and regarded as an authority on Smrti. 


2.7 Narasimha Mishra Vajapeyi (1520-1580 A.D.) 


Narasimha Mishra Vajapeyi belonged to the famous Vajapeyi family of Orissa. 
He was appointed as a court poet in the royal court by Gajapati Mukunda Deva of 
Orissa during 1559-1568 A.D. He was the son of Murari Mishra and grandson of 
Dharadhara Mishra. His time may be fixed between 1520-1580 A.D He performed 
Vajapeya sacrifice and was very brilliant in his academic spheres. He was master in 
six darsanas and a famous Smrti-writer. He wrote eighteen works on eighteen 
branches of learning and each of which was called ‘pradipa’.® Most of his works are 
on Smrtisastra. To mention a few-(i) Nityacara Pradipa (ii) Vyavastha Pradipa (iii) 
Prayascitta Pradipa (iv) Danasara, (v) Vajapeyasmrti, (vi) Pratistha Pradipa, (vii) 
Cayana Pradipa. (viii) Samaya Pradipa, (ix) Varsa Pradina, (x) Bhakti Pradina, (xi) 
Sraddha Pradina, (xii) Sankarabhasya (xiii) a Karika on Sraddha Paddhati by 
Sambhukara Vajapeyi and many other minor works like (i) Samavediya Vratapaddhati 
(ii) Ganesa manasika puja, (iii) Sivaratri Vratavidhi, etc. He was regarded as Simha 
Vajapeyi in the royal court due to his erudite scholarship and profound depth of 
knowledge. He was very famous outside Orissa as is recorded in Simha Vajapeyi 
Vamsavali. It is mentioned that he had been deputed to Akbar’s court because of his 
astounding scholarship. 
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2.8 Godavara Mishra (16th century A.D) 


He was known as Mantrivara Rajaguru Godavara Mishra and the son of Rajaguru 
Balabhadra Mishra, the famous Vajapeyi family. Gajapati king Prataparudra Deva 
appointed him as his minister in 1510 A.D. He was very famous as a minister, a poet 
and erudite scholar of his time. Like his forefathers, he also contributed much to 
different branches of Sanskrit learning. He held a prominent position in the field of 
Dharmasastra, but he was equally versatile in Mimamsa and Advaita Vedanta. He 
revived the sacrificial culture by performing various rites in his time. He wrote the 
following texts on different branches, viz. (i) Advaita Darpana, (ii) Yoga Cintamaru, 
(iii) Patanjala Dipika, (iv) Tantra Cintamani, (v) Niti Cintamani, (vi) Niti kalpalata, 
(vii) Acara Cintamani, (viii) Jaya Gintamani, (ix) Adhikarana Darpana and (x) 
Harihara Caturanga, a famous text on the art of war-fare. 


2.9 Raghunatha Dasa (18th century A.D.) 


Raghunatha Dasa was a profound scholar belonging to the 18th century A.D.and 
son of Vasudeva Dasa. He was profound in Nyaya, Vedanta, Mimamsa and Vedangas. 
He wrote many important texts some of which are as follows: (i) Sahitya Bhusanam, 
(ii) Utpata-Tarangini, (iii) Bhattikavya Tika, (iv) Vrttavali, (v) Kalanirnaya, (vi) 
Sraddhanirnaya, (vii) Raghuvamsa Tika (viii) Amarakosa Tika, and (ix) Nyaya 
Ratnavali. He was no doubt a renowned scholar on Smrti and Dharmasastra but also 
a thorough scholar on philosophy as well. 


2.10 Valadeva Vidyabhusana (18th century A.D.) 


Valadeva Vidyabhusana was born in a village near Remuna in Balesvar district 
of Orissa. His time is fixed in the beginning of 18th century A.D. He lived till the 
last part of the 18th century A.D. and wrote several treatises related to the Vaisnava 
philosophy. Nothing definitely is known about his family but he studied seriously 
logic, grammar, poetics and Vedas from the childhood. He went also to South India 
to study. After coming back to Puri. He interacted with other sects and became the 
follower of Madhvacarya. Then he went to Vrndavan and stayed there for a long 
period and wrote several texts. The treatises he wrote were based on the Vedanta 
and Upanisadic doctrines. He was influenced by Gaudiya Vaisnavism but established 
the teachings of Caitanya in a more systematic manner. 


Among the works of Valadeva the Govinda-Bhasya is prominent. There is a belief 
that he was given 18 days time to complete this Bhasya on Brahmasutra. But he took 
three months for completion. He says that he was directed by Lord Govinda in dream 
to prepare that commentary. The image of Govinda which was established by Rupa 
Gosvami in Jaipur to preach the Gaudiya Vaisnava cult, the other sects demanded 
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to prove and establish the authenticity behind accepting such a philosophy over and 
above the existing Vaisnavism. Hence, Valadeva came to the rescue and established 
the Gaudiya Vaisnava faith by commenting on Brahmasitra. He neither accepted the 
absolute monism of Sankara nor Madhva’s views regarding the difference in God from 
the individual soul and the cosmos. But he proved that the relation between God 
and the individual souls is uncognizable to the human mind and is simultaneously 
both identical and non-identical. He logically established the doctrine of Acintya- 
Bhedabheda which is proved in his Govinda-bhasya and other treatises as well. The 
Govinda-bhasya is also known as Caturlaksani because it is divided into four 
chapters. He also wrote a sub-commentary called Suksma on this Govinda- 
bhasya. 

Besides i) Govinda-bhasya, he has written several other works namely (ii) 
Siddhanta-ratna — a supplement to the Govinda-bhasya (iii) Pramaya Ratnavali — 
describes nine truths of Vaisnavism (iv) Siddhanta-Darpana which discusses Itihasa 
and Puranas is not separated from the Vedic preachings and Puranas supplement to 
the Vedas (v) Vaisnavanandini- describes the Vaisnava doctrines as reflected in 
Bhagavata Purana (vi) Gita-Vibhiusana-Bhasya- a commentary on the Srimad 
Bhagavad Gita, (vii) Vedanta Syamantaka- a relation between Vedanta and Vaisnava 
faith and their basic principles. (viii) Rasika-Rangada- a commentary on Padyavali 
of Rupa Gosvami, (ix) Saranga-Rangada commentary on Laghu Bhagavatamrta of 
Rupa Gosvami (x) Namartha Sudha a commentary on the Visnu Sahasranama, (xi) 
Commentary on the ten principal Upanisads, (xii) commentary on Gopala-Tapini 
Upanisad (xiii) a commentary on Govinda-Virudavali of Ripa Gosvami (xiv) 
Stavamala-bhusana a commentary on the Stavamala of Rupa, (xv) Krsna-Bhavanamrta- 
tikaa commentary of Krsnabhavanarta by Visvanatha Cakravarti, (xv) Aisvaryakadambini 
a treatise on Gaudiya ¥aisnava Darsana. Besides these works, he has other writings 
in Grammar, rhetorics and dramaturgy as well. Hence,Valadeva’s contribution to 
Vaisnava philosophy is very .significant. 


2.11 Damodara Mahapatra (20th century A.D.) 


Mahamohopadhyaya Damodara Mahapatra belongs to the 20th century A.D. In 
this century he was born at Puri and wrote many important works. A Kavya- 
Mimamsa-Smrtitirtha, who was a priest of Lord Jagannatha at the temple of Puri and 
very much engrossed in the Vedic sastras. He was well-versed in almost all branches 
of philosophy. His contributions to the Sanskrit learning is significant. His works were 
published by himself and financial assistance by great persons. Some of his works 
are also published by Orissa Sahitya Akademi. His writings are-(i) Vedanta-Manjusa, 
(ii) Nyayadarsa, (iii) Sarva-Darsana-Kaumudi, (iv) Sankhya-Tattva-Dipika (v) Yoga- 
Tattva-Varidhih etc. Pandit Damodar Mahapatra wrote these texts in simple Sanskrit 
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and much so in a dialogue form. The dialogues are framed in such a way that the 
student asks the teacher regarding something which is really a sastric issue. Then 
that is clarified by the teacher. It is a novelty in the direction of philosophical 
analysis. 


3.0 Conclusion 


i) 


ii) 


iii) 


iv) 


From the above study the following conclusions may be drawn: 


The philosophical works written in Orissa have contributed immensely to the 
enrichment of Indian philosophy. 


During the time covered we have so many philosophers whose place and time 
are fixed and they belonged to Orissa. But regarding Sriharsa and Udayana, 
though there are other opinions, fresh evidences are drawn in different places 
to prove them belonging to Orissa. 


The above study informs us how there was a continuous tradition of 
development in the analysis of philosophical issues from time to time on each 
subject and hence we get so many texts and commentaries. Some are yet to be 
discovered from the ocean of rich manuscript collections at different places of 
Orissa. 


While writing their works, the above mentioned philosophers have recorded 
the tradition of the Jagannatha temple and various related practices belonging 
to the tradition as well. 
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Oriya Literature and the Art of Translation 
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Visva-Bharati Oriya Pothi Collection 
and Pt. Nilamani Mishra 


Khageswar Mahapatra 


The Visva-Bharati University has in its collection in the Department of Oriya 1110 
volumes of palmleaf manuscripts containing more than a lakh of folia of different 
length. All the manuscripts excepting one in Nagari and one in Bengali, are in Oriya 
script, through the texts of 461 vols. are in Sanskrit, and of 13 vols. in Bengali. As 
some volumes contain more than one text there are altogether nearly 1500 texts in 
Sanskrit, Bengali and Oriya. Excepting a few in damaged condition the manuscripts 
are in usable state. Some manuscripts are beautifully illustrated and have artistic cover 
boards. These were prepared and produced from 200 to 50 years ago. 


The history of the collection dates back to 1947-50 when a research programme 
in Oriya studies was introduced and two promising scholars, Prahallad Pradhan and 
Chittaranjan Das, started work under the inspirting direction of the then Vice- 
Chancellor Probodh Chandra Bagchi. Das went through some Oriya manuscripts, and 
edited one text. So it would seem that during the period the nucleus of the collection 
was formed. However, as per the records, the foundation of the Oriya Manuscript 
Section was finaly laid down in 1962, with the gift of more than 200 columns of 
manuscripts of the Raja of Tigiria. D.P. Pattanayak, the then Head of the Oriya 
Department, is to be credited for tactfully arranging such an invaluable gift, and 
introducting a new area of academic activity into the Department. Thenceforth, the 
zeal for further collection continued and the section was gradually enriched by the 
addition of manuscripts collected from different parts of Orissa and the bordering 
areas of West Bengal and Bihar. 


Since 1978 this section has been reorganised with careful planning. During the 
past seven years, along with increasd efforts and investments for collection, positive 
steps have been taken for proper preservation, cataloguing and editing of the 
manuscripts. Only the Post-Graduate degree holders can introduce a paper in editing 
of manuscripts and the Research Scholars being motivated to take up editing and 
textual criticism as subjects of research, the Manuscript Section has become a most 
attractive and active wing of the department. The first volume of Descriptive 
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Catalogue of Oriya Manuscripts’ (1983) followed by second volume on Sanskrit Texts 
(1987) have been published. 

The Oriya manuscripts, called ‘Pothi’, are made of Palm leaves. The letters 
engraved on the leaves with a pointed iron instrument called ‘Lekhani’ (stylus). This 
stytem of writing is now almost obsolete. As it might interest many to know the 
techniques of this system, I quote below a description of M.M. Chakravarti during 
whose time the practice was in vogue. 


“The Pothis are composed of the leaves of the palm tress (Borassus Flabellus), 
which serve manifold proposes; when put between bamboos as a tatti, when fixed 
with a handle as an umbrella, and when evenly cut and seasoned as talpatra or the 
depository in writing of local knowledge. All leaves are not fit for being used as 
talpatra. The leaves must be neither too old, nor too youngh, neither too much torm 
up nor too much curved only. Those leaves are prefered which are three or four 
months old, and still growing. They are intact, greenish-looking, longer and broader. 
According to length and breadth they are sorted, the longest and the broadest of 
the inner leaves being considered the best. 


The leaves are next given what is termed the (bali-kasa). In sand they are kept 
buried for a day with some water over the sand. This process seasons the leaves; 
for any ordinary purpose or for keeping the Zamindar’s accoutns. But for Pothis which 
are intended to be more permanently kept, a further seasoning is necessary. This goes 
by the name of (Haldi-kasa). Better leaves are sorted out nad then put into a solution 
of turmeric and sour boiled-rice water (torani). They are kept immersed for about 
half an hour, and on being taken out are found to have acquired a darker colour and 
to have become more elastic. They are next dried either by exposure in the sun or 
the air. When fully dried, the leaves are fit for writing. 


For books a number of these leaves are taken and are bored in the middle by 
a pointed instrument named ‘Phurani’ and through the holes so made a string is 
passed. The thread further passes through a wooden cover at each end. The wooden 
covers serve as a guard to the leaves, and are often curved. The string is sufficiently 
long (2 to 5 ft.) to be wound round the book over and over. The edges of the leaves 
are then cut even by some cutting instrument and next rubbed smooth with a stone. 
The book is then fit for a Pothi, and is known as ‘Sanci’. 


Next comes the writing instruments which isan iron stylus locally known as 
lekhani (lekhani). The stylus is usually plain, but often ornamented. In Orissa three 
varieties os stylus are used, according to the shape of the upper end, viz., (i) either 
sharp-pointed (2) or knife-shaped (3) or ear shaped. The lower-end of this stylus sharp 
as the end of a needle, is used to cut letters on the palmleaves. The sharp portion 
of the upper end is emp: >yed in cutting the palmleaves. A stylus costs from three 
annas to a rupee. 
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The Pothis are written either by the owner himself, or if able to pay, by some 
hired worker. Round about Puri the charge is about eight to twelve annas for a 
thousand slokas. In Jajpur the charge is an anna for an adhyaya or Canto. The charge 
is very moderate. Extra charges are paid for good and neat handwriting, or in the 
case of Sanskrit works for correct copies. the rule for good handwriting is contained 
in ‘the following slokas: 


ଶୀ ୩୩୪୩୩୦୮ ପରମ ଖୀ । 
aurea raft a face Ror: | 


The letters written with the stylus are themselves legible; but to make them more 
legible ink is used. The ink is passed over the writing and filling the interstices of 
letters make then clearer. The ink is made in several ways. It may be prepared by 
hasing in water the leaves of the aquatic plant (Kesadura), and mixing with th esoot 
of the rice-boiling earthern pot (bhat-handi), or it may be prepared by crumbling in 
hand the Kesadura leaves or the leaves of the creeper (batara), half burning them 
in burnt straw, and then passing them over the writing to be inked. The ink is fairly 
permanent. 


The palmleaves are fragile and do not last long. In addition no special care is taken 
to preserve them. As they are mainly damaged in the rains, the only precaution taken 
is to expose them to the Sun in the month of Bhadra when the Sun shines very hot. 
Against which ants so common in Orissa the only precaution taken is to keep them 
on raised bamboo platforms a man high, or on shelved platforms, when the number 
is large. The use of Camphor, 8C., is unknown, and a white insect with two standing 
hairs on the head commits such depredation. Time also plays great havoc, the old 
palmtleaves crumbling to pieces. Hence after 30 to 40 years the Pothis have to be 
recopies. (Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1897, Bo. 4, pp. 328-330) 


Il 


The manuscripts in the collection may be broadly classified into the following 
subjet categories: 


1. Chronicles and Records 


2. Votive tales and Liturgical works 

3. Kavya 

4. Prose (Narratives/Commentaries) 

5. Lyrics 

6. Purana 

7. Religious treatises (Mantra-Jantra-Tantra) 

8. Warfare and Art of War 4 
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9. Astrology 

10. Arithematics 

11. Lexicon 

12. Medicine 

13. Hunting 

14. Engineering (Vastu Vidya) 
15. Miscellaneous 


Many of the manuscripts in the collection are of immense value for their antiquity, 
authenticity and rarity. Most of the texts are still unpublished, an some provide 
manuscripts available elsewhere. Scholars will of course recognize the hidde treasures 
in the collection in their own fields of interest. 


The Visva Bharati Pothi Section would not have been as useful as it is without 
the cooperation of Pandit Nilamani Mishra, Curator of the Manuscript Section of the 
Orissa State Museum. He came there, and worked round the clock on more than one 
occasion and also trained the students and scholars in the work. His contributions 
in every sphere-collection, preservation, cataloguing, editing are felt warmly as all 
time. Further, he inspired and induced his colleagues to extend needful assistance 
for the growth of this Pothi centre outside Orissa. Among them Pramila Misra, 
Mamata Misra and Suresh Jena of the Editorial Section and M.M. Mahapatra, Chemist, 
are to be named specfically for their valuable assistance and advice. 


A tradition bound religious suciety in Orissa used to deify and worship their 
proud possession of palmleaf manuscripts. The present generation even having lost 
that fervor, are afraid of parting with the decaying Pothis on merely sentimental 
grounds. Similarly, the manuscripts lying in the erstwhile Oriya speaking tracts of 
Bihar and West Bengal are now least cared for in their changed sociocultural mileu. 
I have been making relentless efforts to locate and collect the manuscripts from such 
households. In this regard 1 was constantly tipped and fruitfully guided by Nalamani 
Misra. He is no more, but his memory shall ever remain fresh in the Oriya Pothi 
collection at Visva-Bharati. 
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The Bhakti Movement in Oriya Literature 


Banamali Rath 


About a thousand years ago Oriya emerged as a distinct language. Soon after its 
emergence it was put to literary use by the followers of some religious sects. Religion 
has always been one of the main motifs of Oriya literature. In course of time with 
the august advent of Sri Chaitanya in the 16th century A.D. the Bhakti concept of 
Bengal vaisnavism was introduced to literature. But it should be borne in mind that 
the traditional Orissan Vaisnavism had its strong hold in the Oriya literature of the 
age under the leadership of Paucha Sakta. The Jnanamisra Bhakti of the discipline 
found its place in literature for the attainment of Somumbonum. There is a marked 
difference between the concepts of Jnanamisra Bhakti and Premabhakti. According 
to the theory of Jnanamisra bhakti, the adorable God lord Jagannath is to be 
worshipped. The abode of the lord is Purusottama ksetra (Puri). It resorts to the yogic 
practices, esoteric devices, meditation, sastric knowledge, devotion and so on for the 
attainment of liberation. The concept of Prema as designed by the Chaitanyaites has 
no place at all in this yogic practices of Jnanamisrabhakti. 


On the otherhand Sri Chaitanya has adumbrated the Bengal Vaisnavism. 
According to this discipline, the concept of Premabhakti is to be practised by the 
adherents of the school. Prema bhakti aims exclusively at the loving service of Krishna 
as the dearest and nearest one, for his happiness only, and not at anything else, not 
even at liberation from Maya. The Radha-Krishna of Gopa is to be worshipped. The 
place of Rasalila is Vrindavana and the illegal love or the concept as the main aspect 
of the discipline. Due to its easy access and emotional appeal in the field of religious 
persuits, it gained some popularity and appreciation among the common people as 
against the esoteric yogic practices of traditional Jnanamisrabhakti. The Premabhakti 
was so attractive that even the king of Orissa Sri Prataprudra Deva was also iniciated 
to this discipline. In spite of the royal patronage in favour of this new doctrine, the 
Panchasakha, the five well known apostles in the domain of Orissa Vaisnavism, did 
not give up their old belief of Jananamisra Bhakti remained to some extent aloof from 
the dogmas and the idio syncratic practices of Raganuga bhakti advocated by Sri 
Chaitanya. 
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An outline of doctrinal differences existing between the Orissan and Bengal 
Vaisnavism, has been recorded by Sri Dibakara Dasa in his Jagannatha Charitamrnita. 
Though the yogic doctrines and puritanic thought of Orissan Vauisnavism owe their 
origin to the hoary antiquity, yet it could be settled as a discipline under the name 
Orissan Vaisnavism by the works of the five great religious masters called 
Pauchasakha, during the sojourn of Sri Chaitanya at Puri. Practically the five devoted 
poets were very much appreciated by Sri Chaitanya for their sincere religious persuits. 
But gradually the irresistable influence of the astaunding personality of Sri Chaitanya, 
his divine frenzy and devotional ecstacy created a favourable atmosphere to keep 
the new thought alive. Consequently Vaisnavism assimilated the newly advocated 
Radha-Krishna cult of erotico-devotionalism into tis fold. In this process of 
assimilation. Jagannath has become the symbol of Radha-Krishna and Nilachala is 
considered to be Vrindavana or Goloka where the eternal sports of Radha-Krishna 
is going on incessantly. Thus though the dualistic concept of Radha-Krishna of 
Chaitanyaites has been accepted by Pauchasakha, yet they have given it the colour 
of then nondualistic Puranic interpretation. Because the principle of Panchasakha in 
the field of religious persuits, was to respect all the sectarian views without shaking 
one’s own and to be friendly without with all. But according to them one should 
remain very firm in his own faith and principles without being least influenced by 
others. Due to this staunch attitude of Orissan Vaisnavas Jagannatha Dasa even in 
the presence of the Great Chaitanya in their midst at Puri did not mention the name 
of Radha in his Oriya Bhagavata. Consequently, Chaitanyaism could not gain 
ascendancy over the people of Orissa for about two hundred years after the death 
of Chaitanya. We find during the period no importance is attached to Radha as the 
Hiadini Sakti of Krishna in the vast literature of Orissa. The believers of the traditional 
yogic princple in the field of religion did not approve of the erotic and earthly 
descriptions of Radha-Krishna dalliauces in the name of religion. The contemporary 
literature records that the preaching of this cult of highly erotic possibilities has 
created nuisance in the society. 


In spite of refural and adverse opinion the fait earned in 18th century a tremendous 
ascendancy over the common people. The thought was introduced by Jayadeva and 
the practice of the same was presented in Orissa by Raya Ramananda. Chaitanya and 
his followers gave fillip to it and gave it the shape of an all round religious discipline. 
The six Goswamins of Vrindavana gave it a Sastric basis. Syamananda (1622 A.D.) 
and his disciple Rasikananda Goswami (1740 A.D.) established message philosophi- 
cally. The flood of this thought and practice inundated each and every nook and corner 
of Orissa. Due to circumstantial pressure and changed situation, the writers of the 
smriti nivandhas of Orissa Sri Raghunath Dasa and Mahamohopadhyaya Krishna 
Misra had to incorporate the Radha worship in their works. Radha who was not 
mentioned in the previous smiriti works like Hari-bhakti Vilasa and become deified 
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and devotees of Radha-Krishna had formed an influential section in Orissa due to 
the preachings of Rasi Kananda Goswami, Valadave Vidya Bhusan and others. Thus 
Kala Sarvasva throws new light on the development of Radha-Krishna worship in 
Orissa which was steadily gaining ground in his days and became dominant in the 
society during the last two centuries. 


But is should be borne in mind that the long standing traditional impact of the 
concept of Lord Jagannatha is not to be rooted out from the core of the heart of the 
Oriya poets at once. The process of change started at the beginning of the 18th century 
and we find after hundred years the Premebhakti movement had gathered the full 
momentum. By the beginning of the 19th century, the whole garnet of Oriya literature 
is saturated with erotica devotionalism. We propose here to illustrate the gradual 
development of the Chaitanyaite Bhakti movement in Oriya literature by taking four 
selective master pieces belonging to four quarters of the eighteenth century into our 
consideration. All the four authors were no doubt, the Vaisnavas of Gaudiya 
Vaisnavism. 


In the first quarter of the 18th century, a beautiful work Srikrishnalilamrita was 
written by a Vaisnava poet Nityananda. At that time the Bengal Vaisnavism was not 
theologically established, as no sectarian commentary was written on the Prasthanatrayi, 
which according to tradition, was a must for any school of thought to be established 
in the field. Baladeva Vidyabhusana (1740 A.D.) wrote his Govindabhasya in the 
Brahmasutra etc according to the thought of Chaitanya school. Thus this thought 
received sectarian sanction as an established discipline after the inception of the Sri 
Krishnalilamrita. The fluorite of the poet is treated as the period of transition. By 
that time the doctrine of Jnanasmisra bhakti was losing its hold and the Premabhakti 
was slowly gaining ground, this synthetic cultural and religions milieu had its 
irresistible impact on Nityananda, as a result of which the Srikrishnalilamrita offers 
some religious ideas which can equally be interpreted in favour of both the sectarian 
views. It is quite interesting to note that the Gaudiya Vaisnava reiterates in his Kavya 
- “I salute the son of Nandda and the Lord of Radha who has incarnated himself 
quadruply as the Jagannatha, Balabhadra, Subhadra and Sudarsana in the mountain 
of Nilachala. In this manner on many other occasions Krishna and Vrindabana have 
been unequivocally identified with Jagannath and his abode Nilachala which has 
never been supported by Orissan Vaisnavas. According to them Jagannatha is Avatari 
and Krishna is Avatara. Thought this Sri Krishnalilamrita is written on the theme of 
the dalliance of Radha Krishna in the manner of the Gitagovinda, yet it deviates the 
sectarian principles at many places. This is perhaps the traditional influences on the 
poet, which is natural to creep in advertantly in the period of transition. 


Next comes Vidagdhachintanam written by Abhimanyu Samantainghara in the 
2nd quarter of the 18th century. A remarkable advancement of the Bhakti movement 
is recorded herein. By this time Bengal Vaisnavism is theologically accepted as a 
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sectarian discipline. This Kavya is quite voluminous, and it deals with Krishna study 
in accordance with the recipes of Bengal Vaisnavism. The poet refers to Radha-Krishna 
in the opening stanza as “Premamrti” $the love as “aprakrita” -divine. The poet also 
declares that the work is to be recited only by the followers of “Ragamarga” and those 
who have implicit faith in “Guru Krishna & Vaisnava. As this work is a product of 
Chaitanyaite Bhakti movement, hardly there is any scope for the praise of Lord 
Jagannatha and Nilachala. Thought this work is completely devoid of Jnana Misra 
Bhakti, yet it could not uphold the principles of Premabhakti in true sense of the term. 
But undoubtedly it depicts the delliance of Radha-Krishna as per the sectarian views. 


Next come Mathuramangala written by Bhaktacharan Dasa in the 3rd quarter of 
the 18th century. Thus work is a mile stone in advancing the Bhakti movement in 
Orissa. It has been designed to establish the supremacy of Premabahkti in comparison 
with Jnanamisrabhakti. This was actually the time when the traditional Jnanamisrabhakti 
was losing its ground and premabhakti became predominant in the domain of 
literature and religious practices. Here the poet describes an animated discussion 
between uddhaba, the adherent of Jnanamisrabhakti and the Gopies suffused with 
premabhakti. They argue with each other and at last uddhab is so convinced by the 
heart-touching arguments of the gopies that he was overwhelmed with joy and at 
once forsaking the path of knowledge (Jnanamisrabhakti) saluted, whole heartedly, 
at the feet of Premabhakti. From this historical references, it is clear that it was 
precisely the time when the Premabhakti conquered movement over the Jnanamisrabhakti 
of Orissa Vaisnavism. This work is considered as the best testimony of the 
Chaitanyaite Bhakti movement in Oriya literature. The only lacunae herein discernible 
is that no importance has been attached to Radha. She is dealt with a common gopi. 


Next comes the Kishorachandrananda Cahmpu composed by Kavisurya Baladeva 
Rath in the last quarter of the 18th century. The whole work, from the beginning to 
the end deals with the Radha Krishnalila only. It is regarded as a best ecstacy. The 
Premabhakti finds its full expression in it. This work is quite comprehensive and 
complete in all respects. There is no deviation from the doctrinal nuances of Bengal 
Vaisnavism. 

If we analyze the dealings of the same subject of the four works of 18th century, 
discussed above, it is clearly discrenible that the Gaudiya Vaisnavabhakti movement 
could gradually became successful in moulding the mode of the whole Oriya literature 
and left its indelible imprint therein for centuries to come. 
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The Study of Folk-Literature in Orissa 


Kailash Pattanaik 


The people of Orissh became aware about folk-literature, mainly through 
Britishers. They not only gave some idea about this totally new branch of literature 
but also created enthusiasm for collection and study of it. It is John Beams who in 
his article ‘Orissan Folk Culture’ first focussed on Orissan folk traditions. The article 
mainly dealt with the witch craft of Orissa and Beams had cited some charm used 
to cure snakebite. The article first appeared in the Indian Antiquary, Vol. 1 in the 
year 1872. Study on Orissan Folk lore started in this way. Mr. T.E. Ravenshaw, the 
then Commissioner of Orissa encouraged Pandit Kapileswar Bidyabhusan Nanda to 
collect folk songs and proverbs etc. Kapileswar’s collection was released in the year 
1876. In the year 1893 another scholar of Orissa Gobinda Ratha published his collection 
of sayings. ‘Dhaga Dhamanli' The educated people of Orissa experienced the beauty 
of the folk literature through these collections in the last three decade of 19th century 
and became aware about this new are of knowledge. But serious attempts were made 
in the field of research and study of folk-literature of Orissa only in the beginnings 
of 20th century. This period could be pointed out as the first phase of the discourse 
of folk literature in Orissa. During this period the collection and study of folk literature 
and redly gathered movmentum in Orissa. 


In the early part of the 20th century collection and study of folk literature boosted 
up in Orissa. Folk literature found the support of Gopal Chandra Praharaj - an eminent 
lexicographer of Orissa. He was in search of genuine Oriya words and its various 
usages for his dictionary. He initiated the collection of Folk literature for this purpose 
with the help of Pitambari Devi, his associate. His collection of folktale ‘Utkala Kahani’, 
Vol. I was published in the year 1901. The compiler was careful about the natural 
expression of the folk he retained the same work as were as used in the folk language. 
When the book was released controversies arose. One of the most powerful 
newspapers of that time ‘Utkala Dipika’ reviewed the book in its 21.12.1901 issue and 
remarked, ‘we did not like the language of the book as it is written in the language 
of lower class people.’ ‘Interestingly Praharaj wrote an article entitled ‘Bishshuda 
Bhasa’ in the year 1904 and rejected all the allegations made by his critics regarding 
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the language of the book and advocated about the purity and beauty of the folk 
language. 

During this period another collection of folk tale ‘Katha Lahari’ was published 
in the year 1901, and was compiled by one Karana lady. It was also written in the 
folk language, Madhusudhan Rao, master of devotional poem and a known 
intellectual of this period, in his preface to the book remarked that it was the natural 
expression of Oriya language. Gopalchandra Praharaj was the pioneer folk tale 
collector of Orissa. His attempts showed path to others like Tarini Charan Ratha, 
Aparna Devi, Ramkrishna Mishra, Banchhanidhi Panda and others. Mohini Mohan 
Senapati’s article ‘Odia Kahani’, and Gopalchandra Praharaj’s ‘Utkala Kahani’ are two 
exceptionally good articles on folk tales published in Utkala Sahitya during this 
period. gopalchandra also collected proverbs, riddles, popular sayings and compiled 
in two volumes in the year 1926, 1927, with a seventeen page long, powerful preface. 
By this time collections of a host of other collectors were also published. Nilamani 
Bidyaratna's Prabad Puspanjali (1903), Raghabananda Dasa’s Krushi Prabachanamala 
(1914), Apana Panda's Dhaga Sandhayana (1905, 1928), Nityananda Sahu’s Dhaghadhamali 
(1924) are some examples. 


The phase of study of Folk literature roughly extended from 1901 to 1947. In this 
period, some basic theoretical questions were raised mainly by Praharaj. In his articles 
and prefaces he discussed the possible types of Oriya folk-tales, basic differences 
between folk songs and folk sayings, differences between types of sayings etc. He 
was the first folklorist who laid emphasis on theoretical knowledge of collectors and 
critics and methodology of field study. 


Inspite of several attempts to collect and study of folk-literature and collection 
of a good number of folk sayings no attempt was made to collect folk songs which 
were equally important. Chakradhara Mohapatra’s ‘Utkala gaunligeeta chumbaka’ 
(1940) was some how an exception, which was a specimen collection of Chakradhara’s 
effort. The songs were in original Oriya with Devnagari transcription and English 
translation. No other collections of Oriya folk songs are found during that period. 
This gap was however rectified soon with the emergency of two new figures— 
Chakradhara Mohapatra and Kunja Bihari Dash—Chakradhara’s fascination towards 
the folk literature came through his association with the noted Folklorist Devendra 
Satyarthi of ‘Meet my people’ (1946). The real beauty and charm of Oriya folk songs 
came to light with both Mohapatra and Dash’s sincere efforts, through the outstanding 
publications of Palligiti Sanchayana in 3 volumes (1954, 59, 74) and Utkala gaunligity 
{1959). These collections contain not only a good number of songs but also various 
types of them. These collections reflected the true picture of rural Orissa and depicted 
the beauty of the oral-literary world. 


From 1947 onward a new phase started in this field with the leadership of K.B. 
Dash. The prefaces to his immortal collections provided an academic base for the 
serious study of Folk songs. These prefaces were of comparative nature. 
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During this time K.B. Dash’s thesis ‘Odia Loka gita O Kahani’ (1958) was also 
published. It was the first Oriya thesis on folk-literature. The study of folk literature 
achieves new dimension through this work. It made the oral literature equally 
important as written literature. K.B. Dash extended the area of research by using 
theories of Borrowing and study of Motifs for the first time. His tremendous effort 
gave oral literature a new academic height. It was before hand treated as women's 
subject. 


The scholars of Orissa did not recognize folk-literature as a subject of serious 
study. The only exception was K.B. Dash who while heading the Department of Oriya, 
Visva Bharati introduced folk-literature in the curriculum. Had it been introduced 
in courses of Oriya studies in Orissa, the general interest would have developed. Some 
more collections and study would have appeared. This general attitude of Oriya 
educated mass changed by the devoted studies of K.B. Dash. ‘Lokagalpa Satadala’ 
(1947) is a collection of songs of Kandhas of Korput district of Orissa was the first 
collection of its kind. This enthusiasm brought two collections of tribal songs in 
English version: Springs of the soul’ (1951) and ‘Songs of the Hills’ (1954). Gopinath 
Mohanty’s ‘Kandha Parjara Stotra O Sangeeta’ (1956) is a remarkable collection in this 
regard. In later years Sitakanta Mohapatra followed their path and published a 
number of Tribal Folk songs in English and Oriya versions. ‘Sarhul ra janha’, ‘staying 
is no where (1975), ‘The unsing Melodies’. ‘Men Pattern of Dust’ (1981) are a few of 
them. 


Another important step was taken by Laxmi Narayan Sahu by writing a book on 
‘Dandanata’ (1947), a form of Folk drama of Orissa. No attempt was made for 
collecting and analysing Folk-drama of Orissa so far. Some stray articles were of 
course published in periodicals. This attempt of Shri Sahu stimulated some scholars 
for collecting Folk Dramas of Orissa. Krishna Charan Behera’s ‘Mogul Tamsa'’ (1966) 
is a bright example of this kind of attempt. - ‘Mogul Tamsa’ was almost an extinct 
drama form of Bhadrak district of Orissa. Shri Behera published its manuscript and 
introduced it to a greater reading public. 


In spite of all these efforts it is disherrtening to note that, the collections of Folk- 
literature which are published so far are quite small in comparison to those still extent 
among the Orissan Folk. So far, Folk-literature had been collected mainly from the 
coastal and central part of Orissa, because our main collectors belonged to those areas. 
Southern, western and northern parts of Orissa are almost untouched in printed form. 

No institutional efforts have been made to collect and study oral literature in the 
post independence phase. Whatever has been published in this phase is by individual 
efforts. Some other Folk-lorist of this phase are Sarbeswara Das, Gopal Chandra 
Mishra, Janakiballabha Mohanty, Narendra Nath Mishra. 


Institutional efforts in the study of Orissan Folklore were noticed only after 1980. 
It was a turning point. The Oriya Department of Visva-Bharati, Santiniketan too the 
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initiative to intensify the study of Folk literature from theoretical point of view. The 
publication of Loka Sahitya (1982) was a remarkable step in this regard. It was a 
collection of Theoretical articles on Oriya Folk literature. It also published two of its 
issues of annual research journal ‘Visva-Bharati Dipika’ exclusively devoted to Folk 
literature (1982, 1989). 

In recent years, scholars of Orissa have recognized Folk-literature as a subject of 
study. Berhampur and Sambhalpur Universities have introduce Folk literature as 
Special Papers in their M.A. Syllabi. Utkal University has introduced it as a full paper 
in its Oriya Honours course. This introduction helps to a great extent in the collection 
and study of Folk literature. 


Collection and study of western Orissan Folk-literature under D.S.A. Programme 
of P.G. Department of Oriya, Sambalpur University and collection and study of Folk 
literature and Dialects of various Tribal groups by Akademi of Tribal Dialects and 
Culture, Bhubaneswar are two of the significant team works which are doing o in 
recent days. Akademi of Tribal Dialects and culture have atleast 25 books on the 
subject to their credit. 


More and more institutions are coming up to organise seminars and workshops 
on Folk literature. Institute of Oriental Orissan studies organised an International 
Seminar on Folklore in the year 1978 at Cuttack. Near about 400 participants had 
attended the seminar. The papers have been compiled in five volumes. Visva-Bharati 
Oriya Department organised national Seminars on Folklore twice, in the year 1982 
and 1989. In 1986, 8th Indian Folklore Congress was held in Sambalpur University, 
Sambalpur, Folklore Akademi, Bhubaneswar was instituted in the year 1987. In the 
year 1992, this Akademi organised one National Seminar on Folklore at Bhubaneswar 
and in 1994 a state level workshop was arranged. In the year 1996 Kadernath 
Gabeshana Pratishan, Bhubaneswar organised one state level seminar on Folklore and 
Orissa Sahitya Akademi, Bhubaneswar in Collaboration with C.Ll.L., Mysore 
organised a National workshop on Folklore in November 1996. 


Some brilliant works have been published during this period. Scholars 
are trying to develop their own theories, analysing cultural assimilations, spreading 
theoretical knowledge with the multidisciplinary approach of Folk literature. 


With the introduction of folklore as a compulsory subject in B.A. Curriculum and 
inclusion of the subject as a special paper in all the Universities, now it can be said 
that the folklore study of Orissa has just taken off with a sound base. 
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In Response to the Third Universe: Issues 
Relating to Translation 


Nishamani Kar 


At a lecture, the noted writer Issac Bashevis Singer was once asked what he would 
do, if he were to meet god facé to face, to which he retorted forthwith that he would 
ask god to collaborate with him in some translations as he would not trust god to 
do it himself (Singer, 118). In fact, translation, by the very nature of work involved, 
is more difficult and complex. It is an act of inter-lingual communication that is 
essential for the creation of rapports among different linguistic groups; while bridging 
the gap not merely between languages, but also literature and culture. While we are 
on the threshold of the next millennium and there is large scale explosion and 
dissemination of knowledge, ideas, opinions and information, there is a great need 
for good translation; there seems a strong case for developing translation as a regular 
discipline, more so in a multilingual context like one of ours. It has been observed 
that in all histories of the world translation as a culture preceded national change; 
the Italian, French or English Renaissance saw a spate of translation flooding the mind 
of its people towards change. To create the true spirit of India, for that matter, 
translations of not only our ancient Sanskrit classics, but of classics in all our regional 
languages be made available to the people at large. It is paradoxical that English has 
made it possible for an Indian text to be read or, what Sujit Mukherjee says, 
‘discovered’ in translation more widely than it could be in any other language earlier. 
We admit. English may not be certainly the most suitable language for translating 
Indian literary texts, but it offers ‘the widest area of discovery through and in 
translation’ (Mukherjee, 4). This, perhaps, resulted in the proliferation of translation 
in the 1960s and 70s from regional languages into English: Thakazhi Sivasankar Pillai’s 
Chemmeen, translated by V.K. Narayana Menon (1964); F.R. Allchin's The Petition 
to Ram (1965)- a translation of Tulsi Das’ Vinayapatrika; Debu Bhattacharya's Love 
Songs of Vidyapati (1963) and Love Songs of Chandidas (1967); A.K. Ramanujan’s The 
Interior Landscape (1967); Bibhutibhusan’s Pather Panchali translated by T.W. Clark 
and Tarapada Mukherjee (1968); Premchand'’s Godan, translated by G. Roadamel 
(1969); George L. Hart's The poems of Ancient Tamil (1975); U.R. Ananthamurthy’s 
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Samskara, translated by A.K. Ramanujan (1976); Prabhakar Machwe's Tukaram'’s 
Poems (1977) and the latest. Gopinath Mohanty’s Paraja, translated by Bikram K. Das 
(1987). In the same stride a number of publishers took active interest and remained 
instrumental in producing a number of books in translation: Hymns of Guru Nanak 
(Sangam Books, 1978), Speaking of Siva (Penguin Books, 1973), In Prasise of Krishna 
(Anchor Books, 1967) are a few cases in sight. Sahitya Akademi in its effort in a similar 
direction gives us the reading experience not only of isolated individual authors and 
their works, but it also helps to flesh out a sense of regional language literatures. 
However, all these give us a notion of the linear development of any particular 
regional language and through it we begin to be aware of Pan-Indian lateral) 
connections. It would be fair to say, in this context, that through works in translation 
a sense of regional Indian identity, of parallels and connections between regional 
languages, can be established. Say, for example, eastern Indian identity can be 
realsied, if the parallels and connections among Bengali, Oriya and Assamese can be 
studied, which can only be pursued through a study of works in translation. Similarly, 
through works in translation, a sense of southern Indian identity, of parallels and 
connections between the southern languages has begun to be established, particularly 
between Malayalam, Tamil and Kannada. Lakshmi Holmstrom, therefore, concludes: 
‘It would certainly not be possible to chart these news maps of modern literary 
histories without having read works in translation” (Holmstrom, 2). Now the question 
is: what, then, is a good translation? What new functions have been bestowed over 
the years on the act of translating? This short paper analyses in detail the issues relating 
to translation and how effectively a literary text yields its full meaning through this 
activity. 

A good translation may be described as one which contains the spirit and ideas 
of the original. The commonly understood senses of translation in India are 
‘rupaantara’ (‘changed in form/ in changed form’) and ‘anuvaad’ (‘speaking after’ / 
‘following after’) and neither of this terms demands fidelity to the original. But, the 
triumph of translation lies in the extent of appropriation into translator's own 
language or, what we may say, the naturalisation by transfer of an alien quantity. 
We can here take the example of numerous Indian editions of The Bible in most of 
the leading vernaculars, which was ordained by the need felt by Christian 
missionaries. The primary intention in such an effort was, of course, religious, but 
the effect is significantly literary; if we take note of the work’s domestication into 
the native culture. Basing on such a realisation Tagore, perhaps, accepted translation 
as a new writing. His English Gitanjali was rather a pale shadow of the original Bengali 
Gitanjali, which was later raised by Reverend Edward Thompson, who could 
discover the wide disparities between the original and the English version 
(Thompson, 7). Obviously, the question is not one of denigrating the uniqueness of 
the English Gitanjali, but exploring something spectacular. We can now assume the 
play of a subtle reality in the process of the author endeavouring to be his own 
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translator, he perhaps went beyond the bounds of translation and achieved something 
which must be regarded as ‘transformation’. This case refers to the prevailing Western 
practice, which swings back and forth between close fidelity (to the original) and 
utter freedom (from original). Modern Indian practice, influenced unavowedly by 
the West, also swings between the said extremes, but it fails to maintain the sharp 
distinctions Western literature generally makes between original writings and 
writings derived (by translation/adoption/ plagiarism) from other texts. Let us now 
analyse this issue in detail. We encounter different versions of Mahabharat and 
Ramayana in Indian regional languages, which prove to be self-contained and 
complete literary works, irrespective of their sources. But when literary histories tell 
us that Sarala Das wrote the Mahabharat in Oriya, or Pampa wrote the same in 
Kannada or that Kashiram Das in Bengali, we are suddenly conscious that such 
writings are not divorced from the act of the original composition, i.e. Sanskrit 
Mahabharat. New literary texts derived from itihasa or purana sources, for example 
Vishnudev Khandekar’s Yajati adopted from the Vishnu Purana, are obvious examples 
of this process in all these cases we confront the practice taken up by the authors using 
an existing story and making it to suit their own purposes. This may not be accepted 
as translation proper, but it can never be approached as an original composition either, 
as much allowance is made in them to suit contemporary cultural mores and to 
accommodate the current literary preferences of the language into which the text is 
being rendered. 


Should we call it transcreation? It is because, we have noted how there is the 
mingling of translation with large measure of interpretation. In his endeavour to 
present ancient texts, P. Lal adopts this method of seeking maximum readability 
within the confines of faithful rendering. He believes that absolute literal translation 
is impossible in literature, especially with the ancient texts. Therefore, the translator 
has to take ample freedom in order to transcreate, as he has an identified audience 
in mind. In the introductory note to Shakutala he confides: “The translator must edit, 
reconcile and transmute, his job in many ways becomes largely a matter of 
transcreation” (Lal, 5). Of course, Lal’s method carries the onus of criticism on the 
ground that it permits excessive divergence from the original, while encouraging 
liberty to the point of practically abandoning it; a suitable tool indeed in the hands 
of translators, less scrupulous and less sensitive. Yet, translation and transcreation 
are mutually exclusive modes and whether one translates or transcreates, the original 
work is renewed by being rendered into another language. In this context the words 
of George Steiner appear handy. While deliberating on the aim of translation, he 
states: “At its best the peculiar synthesis of conflict and complicity between a poem 
and its translation into another poem creates the impression of a third language, of 
a medium of communicative energy, which somehow reconciles both languages in 
a tongue deeper, more comprehensive than either” (Steiner, Poem..., 29). Since it aims 
at liberating a text from the confines of spatio-temporal and cultural cage, it must 
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capture the elusive, indefinable aspect called the spirit of the original. To put it 
differently, in the interaction between the source language and the target language, 
a third element born, an alien element that shines through the target language and 
lends a presence of its own to the translation. Steiner calls it: “a third and active 
presence showing the lineaments of that pure speech which precedes and underlies 
both languages” (Steiner, After Babel..., 89). 


Inevitably, the translator’s ability and aptitude are of vital importance and he 
should have the bilingual sensibility with adequate command over the source and 
target language. He should also apply his mind thoroughly and fully, while actualizing 
the traffic of ideas from one language to the other, to the extent that the translation 
must give the impression of a crystal pool through which the land-mass underneath 
can be perceived without being aware of the surface water. But these pioneers of 
the said ‘third universe’ are much maligned, they are not taken very kindly: often 
viewed as ‘traitors’ (Italian proverb), a busy-body with vanity (Shelley), thieves 
and sellers who champion the cause of 19th century European colonial enterprise 
(Marx). 


Grave doubts have also been raised about the feasibility of translations of literary 
works, especially poetry. It has been maintained that it is not possible for anyone 
to combine in another language the thoughts, emotions, the style and form of an epic, 
a lyric poem, a poetic drama or even a prose novel. Coming to poetry proper; all poetry 
does not express emotion, sensibility or awareness of truth; sometimes poetry can 
be simply an unusual juxtaposition of words or imagery. A poet might sometimes 
manipulate words as a painter uses daubs of paint, interesting not for their meaning, 
but for their colouration. Translation in such cases would be most difficult. Again, 
the organisation of content and form, which are harmonised into a compact and 
organic whole, is typical of every individual poem and in no case can that be captured 
in the target language. Therefore, the comments: “A translation in verse... seems to 
me something absurd and impossible” (Victor Hugo); “Poetry is what is lost in 
translation” (Robert Frost) and “What in translation? On a platter/ A poet's pale and 
glaring head,/ A parrot’s screech, a monkey’s chatter,/ And a profanation of the dead” 
(Vladimir Nabokov). 


Taking these views to their logical extreme, we can now ask whether translation 
as a branch of literary enterprise be let down for ever, whether it should be taken 
as ‘an art of fascinating failure’ (Kennelly, 107) Singer saves us from the dilemma with 
the admission: “My translators are my best critics... Also, translation undresses a 
literary work, shows it in its true nakedness... Translation tells the bitter truth” 
(Singer, 111). It is, of course, true that a translation which is at once artistic and faithful 
is very rare, the verbal organisation is bound to be lost, the source structure of a 
Janguage or its phonology can never be reproduced in another language, for languages 
have their typical nuarces and stylistic, syntactical and structural parameters. The 
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idiom of one language cannot be satisfactorily replaced in another language, there 
can either be loss or gain. The purists, therefore, argue that translation is a literary 
impertinence. Should we then be carried away by such arguments? Of course, 
no, and we have to translate in order to communicate with other linguistic 
groups. 


Our major concern, thus, is the dialectical clash between the claims of grace and 
fidelity. Dryden effectively conveyed the difficulty involved, he compared the very 
act to dancing on ropes with fettered legs. The early Roman writers, while translating 
numerous Greek words into their mother tongue cared more for aesthetic excellence. 
The translators of the Bible insisted on fidelity on the ground that any deviation would 
amount to profaning and prove to be sacrilegious. All these trickle down to the point 
whether translating is a creative or an imitative art. It is not creative, as it does not 
follow the inspiration of the translator, but rather undertakes to create in the manner 
of another, that which is already created. It is not imitative either, for it must not 
only convey the idea of the work translated, but must also transform it. The translator 
is expected to be creative, he should be ‘a maker’ and, at the same time, he is supposed 
to submit to the reality of the writer whom he is translating. Hence, the art of 
translation is a matter of continuous and conscious association with the original, a 
meditative discerning through which two spheres of language move closer together 
through the medium of the translator to fuse at the moment of the contact into a new 
form, a new gestalt” (Frenz, 112). Of course, perfect fusion may not always be reached, 
but the very process contributes to the cause of a perceptual reorganisation of the 
field. Therefore, it should be, what Gokak calls ‘our legitimate concern’, especially 
on the part of those of us, who are gifted with temporary visionary gleams, to take 
up translation as a mission in our bid to promote the traffic of ideas and values across 
the contours of spatio-temporal context and thereby, champion the cause of creative 
continuity. 
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Science and Sanskrit : A Rethinking 


K.V. Sarma 


Sanskrit Language and Scientific Expression 


Fluent, crisp and concise, perhaps, there is no world language better suited to 
express scientific thought than Sanskrit. While being used in general literature the 
style adopted is replete with poetic fancies, figures of speech and even grammatic 
conundrums, when it comes to scientific texts the diction would be simple, terse and 
matter-of-fact which renders it a language par excellence for depicting scientific 
concepts, formula and exposition. 


A matter that deserves to be stressed, in this context, is that the Sanskrit language 
has been the carrier of scientific thought in India down the centuries from the times 
of the Vedas, which are dated to 3000 B.C., till about two hundred years back when 
the English language took its place. While the Vedic texts dealt primarily with religion, 
ritual and philosophy, they provide also an insight into the strides which that age 
had taken in the scientific discipline as well, such as Mathematics, Astronomy, 
Astrology, Medicine and Agriculture. 


The Scientific Temper 


Even as in other civilisations the different steps involved in the formation and 
development of science, like observation, analysis, induction, deduction, experimen- 
tation, verification, decision and depiction, were, naturally enough, very much there 
in the evolution of Indian scientific disciplines as well. In fact, the mental working 
of scientists of all times had much in common except that the stress laid on the different 
aspects differed. The difference was particularly marked in India in the mental 
faculties of insight and-intuition which had been developed in India through 
mediation and yogic powers. Besides, the retentive powers of the Indian student had 
been deliberately developed through his stay with his teachers throughout his 
student-life, and learning by rote the extensive Vedas and allied literature. With 
reference to students of the scientific disciplines the apprenticeship with their teachers 
enabled intimate teaching and demonstration of the intricacies of the respective 
disciplines being imparted to them. 
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Depiction of Science Literature 


It is however, in the matter of the depiction of the disciplines in the form of texts 
that certain special characteristic styles of diction of the Sanskrit language have been 
adapted with advantage in science texts. First, the terse and crisp way of expressing 
ideas, definitions, restrictions and allied scientific enunciation by means of aphorisms 
(sutras) or through short, well-worded and easily remembered verses had been 
effectively employed in the compositions of science texts in Sanskrit. In fact, most 
of the texts are conched in the latter style. However, the above said style of depiction 
has resulted in the mention of the essentials only, leaving out the non-essentials. 
Flowery poetic language, rich in hyperboles and double entendre, do not find a place 
in science texts. The Sanskrit language used in all its simplicity facilitates an easy 
understanding of the scientific context of the text. 


Mental Make-up of the Indian Scientist 


The above-said treatment of scientific matter in texts has resulted in the absence 
of the statement of the rationale of the derivatives In fact, that had been the mental 
make-up of the Indian scientist, as a rule. In this matter there is a vast difference 
between the western scientist and the oriental scientist. While the former was 
extrovert the latter was introvert. In the west the norm was to set out the scientific 
data step by step from the fundamentals to the result, indicating the derivations in 
the sequential and logical manner. This had been the case right from the times of 
Aristotle (384-302 B.C.) Euclid (c.300B.C) and Ptolemy (c 168 B.C). Medieval scientists 
of Central Asia, like Al Khowarizimi (A.D.780-850) and Al Biruni (A.D.973-1050), also 
followed this practice. The practice has been still more evident in the case of modern 
scientists of the West like Kepler, Newton and Faraday as can be seen from their 
manuscript writings which have been preserved. This aspect of Occidental documen- 
tation has the advantage of enabling the present day scholar to follow the arguments 
and rationalisations of the masters. 


The case is entirely different in the case of Occidental culture which required the 
scientists to adopt the Sutra style of depicting results, leaving out the steps, arguments 
and rationale. It is not as if the results were arrived at without analysis, argumentation 
and experimentation, and without any understanding of the rationale, but arrived 
at either by borrowing from other sources or by mere intuition, as supposed by some, 
for the reason that there do exist independent texts like the Yuktibhasa of Jyesthadeva 
and commentaries like the one by Mallari on the Grahalaghava of Ganesadavivajna 
exihibiting the full rationale of the derivations. 


Apart from the aphoristic style of the texts, precluding the inclusion of arguments 
and rationale in the body of the text, another important reason of their preclusion 
lay in the tradition of the descent of the scientific disciplines. Father to son or teacher 
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to disciple had been the path of traditional transmission of the nuances of technoogy 
and of technical texts. In any case, the rationale and the practical aspect of technology 
continued to be through oral instruction and practical demonstration and were not 
put down on paper. Indeed this is a loss which cannot be easily made up, and serious 
efforts needs to be made to retrieve what has been lost in this manner of descent. 
In fact, this is of the greatest importance towards an understanding of the historical 
development of the sciences in India. A reconstruction of the mental working of the 
ancient Indian scientist is essential in this regard and this can be attempted by working 
from the result to the data or from the data to the result since it is these two items 
that are generally presented in texts, Besides, parallel derivations and similar 
situations set out in the available texts on rationale and commentaries have to be 
resorted to for such reconstruction. 


Wealth of Science Literature in Sanskrit 


It is not an easy task to visualise the vastness of the literature produced, down 
the ages, in the Sanskrit language from the Vedic times. From the estimated five lakh 
texts that have been produced, not more than fifty per cent have withstood the ravages 
of time and have survived in the nearly 75 lakhs of manuscripts, as inscribed mainly 
on handmade paper and palmleaf in more than a dozen scripts and preserved in 
manuscripts repositories in India and abroad. The bulk of these texts, about ninety- 
five per cent, are devoted to subjects like Veda, Religion, Ritual, Itinasa, Purana, 
Dharmasastra, Phiosophy, Grammar, Stotra, Tantra, Mantra, Rhetoric, Poetry and 
Drama. The science texts, forming the rest of the texts and including the disciplines 
of Mathematics, Astronomy, Medicine, Agriculture, Chemistry, Physics, and Archi- 
tecture, account for the rest of about 5 per cent. But number-wise the quantum is far 
from small. It could number about fifty thousand texts. 


Publication of Science Texts 


The real problem about science texts centres around their publication, thus making 
them available in print for study and appraisal. A recent survey, limited to Kerala 
and Tamil Nadu, conducted by the present writer under the auspices of the Indian 
National Science Academy, New Delhi, of about one lakh and fifty thousand 
manuscripts preserved in about 400 repositories in the said two states revealed the 
existence, therein, of 12,244 science manuscripts which contained as many as 3475 texts 
relating to the disciplines mentioned earlier. The results of the said Survey have been 
laid out duly classified according to the disciplines, the texts having been arranged 
alphabetically in accordance with their titles with the documentation of the 
manuscripts of each text in the different repositories towards enabling any scholar 
to feret out the manuscript of any text that he desires to study. The information as 
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to whether a text is availabe in print or not has also been ascertained and indicated 
against each text. The last mentioned search has shown that only 229 out of the 3473 
texts, or less than 7 per cent of the texts. have been printed. 


The Need of the Hour 


The results as stated above documenting the wealth of science manuscripts, 
preserved even in a limited region in the extreme south of India, should be a pointer 
to the existence of many many times this number of science manuscripts in the 
extensive Central and North India, where the study of the Sanskrit language and the 
knowledge that developed there through if including science and technology 
enshrined in them. The need to resurrect, identify and analyse the scientific wisdom 
of ancient India is two-fold and the benefits that accrue there from are manifold. The 
first and foremost need is to secure for Indian science its due place in the History 
of Science Atlas of the world. Even as elsewhere in the world, both in the west and 
the east, in India too ideas, applications and recordings on science had been occurring 
in the realm of science. It is necessary to identify this evolution and post the 
development chronologically. There is a false notion among scholars that Indian 
literature has no recorded history a notion that was originally promulgated by the 
western orientalists of the 19th century and which still persisted on the mode of later 
scholars. While the authors of numerous texts of the later period provide in their 
works their names and dates, the dates of the composition of their works or the date 
and names of their Ratrons, in the case of many works where in the dates are not 
given, comparative studies, quotations and references enable the ascertainment of 
dates in many cases. A number of undated works do occur, as in the case of other 
civilisations as well, but that does not warrant a categorical statement that there is 
no recorded literary history in India. Coming to science texts most of them are dated 
or their dates ascertainable from other evidence. It is therefore possible to (past) 
chronologically, to a considerable extent, the achievements of the works and their 
authors. 


The second need is to make comparative studies on the said achievements with 
the advances made in other countries. Individual points or topics, each treated in its 
own way in the different civilisations or regions, as the case may be, would give the 
necessary data for appropriate posting on charts towards their comparative studies, 
their distinctions and similarities and also for their relationship if any. 


The publication of the large number of science texts from their manuscripts, 
enabling their study and analysis by modern scientists, is bound to be helpful in 
several ways. For one thing, the early Indian scientist did not take up his studies with 
the motto of science for science’s sake. Rather, his investigations were utilitarian, 
towards solving a problem that had presented itself or to achieve a purpose. Thus, 
when the problem had been solved or the purpose achieved the investigations were 
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not continued. The modern scientist can identify such situations and carry on the 
investigations further. In several cases, a modern scientist, with his analytic approach 
and advanced infrastructure can discover in early theories and practices cues 
following which he could arrive at better and even new results. In many cases, though 
the early scientist and the modern scientist had reached the same results, the methods 
adopted and the procedures followed and even the calculations done are very much 
likely to be different. It would be a welcome measure for the modern scientist to take 
up such topics and work out the solution by modern methods. 


The Sciences to be Investigated 


The scientific discipline which posesses a high potential in this regard is medicine. 
The numerous preparations prescribed and medication practised in Ayurveda and 
other systems provide much scope for specialised investigation and due utilisation 
of the revised results. The vast sub-continent of India possess an unparalleled wealth 
of flora and fauna both of which have been extensively used in indigenous medical 
preparations. Carakasamhita(c.A.D 100) mentions the use of 177 substances of animal 
origin, 341 medical plants and plant-products, and sixty-four minerals.’ Many of these 
nearly 600 substances have been analysed and their curative properties ascertained 
but many others still remain to be so analysed. The same is the case with the curative 
substances mentioned in several other Indian medical texts. Since most of the Indian 
medical preparations are decoctions or other combinations their analysis too needs 
to be made. There are also, according to Ayurveda, a number of Unitary drugs (Eka- 
mulika) using a single root, fruit or leaf for specific ailments. The identification of 
the curative element in these cases should be more simple. Certain texts deal with 
the medicinal aspects of gems and prescribe ashes of certain gems for specific cure. 
It has been established that the ashes of the gem lizarite is the only remedy for curing 
the crippling disease of flurosis.* It would be worthwhile to correlate analytically the 
properties of the prescribed gems and the relevant ailments. To cite another telling 
instance of modern medical ‘discovery’ reported in the latest issue of Spectrum, British 
Science: New babies in the womb can hear and remember music played to them after 
20 weéks of gestation, according to research undertaken at Keele University, Central 
England. Experiments carried out by psychologists Dr. Stephon Evans and Dr. 
Richard Parcutt on 15 pregnant women demonstrate that foetuses are sentient beings 
with some capacity to learn and remember............ The research suggests that the baby 
in the womb may remember what is happening around the mother......... Mr Evans 
believes that it might be a good idea for mother to talk comfortingly and reassuringly 
to the babies in their womb. (The Hindu, Madras, 26.08.1998, sup. P.A). 


About this new ‘discovery’ by a British scientist, it would be well tor the Indian 
scientist to ‘learn’ that the above phenomenon had been well-known to the Indian 
physician centuries earlier and that anecdotes are also available in the Indian Puranas 
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to the effect the child in the womb was benefitted by teachings and preachings made 
to it while in gestation. See, for instance, prince Prahlada, son of Vishnu-hating 
Hiranyakasipu, the demon, inbibing ardent devotion for Vishnu on being regularly 
preached about Vishnu while he was in gestation. It is also to be noted that the practice 
of reading sacred texts in front of pregnant ladies is current in several Hindu families. 
It is to be noted the Garbhopanisad and the Indian medical texts speak of the growth 
of the gestating child in the womb, the time at which various faculties including the 
new discover are acquired by it. May be enthusiastic Indian scientists could 
experimentally verify the other aspects. The injuction and pre-natal rituals prescribed 
in Hindu samskaras are also worth being worked on. 


The above ‘discovery’ by a British doctor in 1988 has a lesson for the modern Indian 
scientist. And it is this: knowing too well that wakeful Americans have recently 
patented products from Neem and Turmeric, both of whcih were used in medical 
preparations for centuries by Indian Ayurvedists, the Indian scientist has to wake 
up and analyse and patent the dozens of equally potent medical herbs in India for 
India, before they are patented away by foreign scientists. 


Among other disciplines which deserve the attention of the Indian scientist in a 
similar manner are Astronomy, Astrology, Horticulture and Architecture, wherein 
too the Indian scientist has to play an effective part in the matter of the exposition 
of ancient Indian science in terms of modern science and fill in logically and 
sequentially what the Indian scietist has left out, viz., the steps that come between 
the data and the conclusion. 


Knowledge of Sanskrit - A Desideratum 


However, for any study or research of any ancient science texts a basic knowledge 
of Sanskrit is essential. Without reading and understanding knowledge of the 
language it will be impossible to go forward with confidence in the matter. Since, 
as indicated earlier, the bulk of Sanskrit writings on science, estimated to about 93 
per cent, still remain in the form of manuscripts, it is necessary for the scientist to 
have a basic knowledge of Manuscriptology as well. In short to be successful in this 
field one requires knowledge of the relevant branch of modern science, a working 
knowledge of Sanskrit and a fair accquaintance with Manuscriptology. 
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